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—_—_—_—_ 
ORITISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 
VANCEMENT of SCLIENCE.—The next ANNUAL MEET- 

ING of this Association will neld at EXETER, commencing 


SDAY, “ st 18, 1 
0 ejent Elect — ORGE G. STOKES, D.C. Sec. R.S., 
Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the Universit oft Se 


1 Secretaries — Professor Hirs T. 
edge eS. A ssistant General Secretary—G. Maan. "psa. 
General Pea SPOTTISWOODE, 


Esq. F.R.S. 
MD sces of Papers proposed to be read should be sent to the 
Assistant General tary, 1, Woodside, Harrow, fore 
August 1. Information about tel 1 Arrangements may be ob- 
tained from the retaries (Henry 8. Esq., J.C. 
Bowarxa, * Esq., and the Rev. R. Kirwan), Exeter. 


TING’ S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The Office 
of EO STRATED sn NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
» 18 ‘or parti 
amply £9. Spo, ereno’ “J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 
e 22, 








Ror BOTANIC SOCTETY GARDENS, 
REGENT’S 
NEXT EXHIBITION of hing + and FeurT. 
WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY NEXT, June 30 and J 
Tickets to be obtained at the Gardens, and ‘of the Society’s a, 
Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, by Vouchers 
from Fellows of the Society, price 5s. each ; on the rn of Exhi- 
bition, 78. 6d. Gates open at 2 o’clock. 


UBLIC MEMORIAL TO FARADAY. 


Ata PUBLIC MEETING, on the 2ist June, at which H.R.H. 
the sy E of WALES presided, a Committee was appointed, 
bea Fy Sabine, President of the Royal Society. 

Sir H. Holland, President of the Royal Tastitution. 
Sir La A Marek ison, President of the Royal Geographical 


Prof. Ptlasiey, President of the Geological Society. 
Prof. Williamson, President of the Chemical Society. 
Ad mira — rs, President of the Royal ‘Astrenomical 
Gen re ‘Bentham, Esq., President of ithe Linnean Society. 
rT Hook ker, President of the British Association. 
The Right Hon. A. H. Layard. 
J. ee = 
W. BR Esq. Q.C. 





Prof, rT A LL.D 
Warren De La Rue, Esq., and 
Dr. Bence Jones,— 
? take the necessary measures for a Public Memorial to 

ARADAY. 

Supsoriptions, the highest of which is Veenttod, to 51. 58., vil be 
received by any a of the Comieatiten s ; by thi e Bank of Eng- 
land, a rdens; at all the Branches “of the London 
and Westmin nk; and by Mr WiitraM Hveues, at the 
Office in the Royal Tustitution, “ ibemarle-strest. 


N ASTER WANTED for the BURSLEM 
SCHOOL of SCIENCE and ART. 
The Committee of the above School will be glad to receive > 





lications from persons holding a Certificate of Com: cy 

he Devartnens of Selene and Art. It is intend to Open the 

se an ahr ta Rau at ane 
jum Salary mn: 

fakes Stoke-on-Trent, on or before Yue tnd of 


A 


HE VICEROY’S STATS VISIT a. te 
Carer al, PALACE. wee 
bined M Fyseiee 
nated Foumtaine on T 
only be attainable with the pty > command of this 
Establishment, to honour a Visitor in whom all England feels a 
natural interest. Stalls should be secured c, Lg 
Tickets 58., if taken before Monday. The N: 
Ticket admits free, at Ropert W. OLiivier’s, 19, Old Bond. ‘street. 


YOUNG GERMAN (Dr. Ph.), having 
studied in Pron oy  iaeeaing: take his residence in 
Rome, offers his sor ’s family 
asa TUTOR ‘agg COMPANION. The con satisfactory references 


will be give — Address Benecke Buotuers, 62, 
Bishopegate-street ect Within: L London, E.C. re 


N OXFORD B.A. (Second Class in Natural 

Science) desires an ENGAGEMENT as TUTOR or COM- 

PANION to Youn; as ow —. = 2 Private Family, for a period of four 
or six months.—Add: .» Post-office, Surbiton, 8. W. 


DUCATION in the SOUTH of FRANCE.— 
The Pastor of a mere little town between Bergerac and 
Bordeaux, a Licentiate in Letters and Theology, wishes to receive 
TWO or THREE YOUNG GENTLEME as Boarders. They 
would ender the comforts of family life, a Nelicions climate, and 
thoro on in ch, German, and the Classics. fer- 
ences required.—For farther information, E. Tuomas, 














ven at 


HE CATHEDRA.”— NOTICE.—The 
etors hereby give notice that Messrs. ADAMS 

& ele 59, Fleet-street, are in no way connected with this 
Periodical, an: ore Letters r) “ys be sent to them. The 
address of Messrs. s & Franci: been made use of by 
mistake. The Pro: a will ahortly address replies to all un- 
answered communications, and will also inform Correspondents 
and others where, in future, Letters are to be addressed. 


M38 GLYN (Mrs. E. S. Dattas) announces 
at she is now in London, and will teach READING 
=A ELOCUTION, during her leisure “from Publ ic E ments, 
> anon, Clereymen Fs Sod Dareer se re well as to ; ie — 
rs. » care Ssrs. 

Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond-street. Te =r 


T° PUBLISHERS.—An ex mperienced Traveller 
is OPEN to an ENGAGEMEN' Address FT io The 
ookseller Office, Warwick-square, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


ECRETARYSHIP.—Want#p, by a Graduate 
of Oxford. nich Testimonials and unexceptionable Refer- 


ences can ven.—Address B.A. er ag f rs. Gri 
& Go. 66, Pevflament-strect, London, 8 Ween Onndlag 


O RELIGIOUS AND BENEVOLENT 


SOCIETIES.—A Member of the lanien University would 
act as SECRETARY, Literary Assistan — arate. High 

















Esq., The Butts, Brentford, Middlese: references.—Address X. L., The Lyceum, Liverpoo 
ANTED, iby a Family living on the best side ATH.—GRAND PUMP-ROOM HOTEL, 
Bath, J DF te Three or Four Hours’ Instruc- quite New, NOW OPEN. First-class Domestic accommo- 
tion daily. to THREE G@ RLS aged ey 9 to 14. She must be dation, and a unique Suite of Mineral Water Baths. 
able to give ge teaching in English, French, Latin —— 
and Music. One ose religious views are vag = © be pre- 


ferred.—Address J., 2, Upper Launsdowne-villas, Ba’ 


RAWING AND PAINTING, in Os or 
WATER-COLOURS. —A Lady of experience, who obtained 





many Medals from the School of ‘Art, gives LE’ various 
styles.—Address a. 11, Colville-road, Notting Hill. 


Spor OX VIEN by the late Rev. J. L. Perit, 
gd ON Re ned at the Architectural Exhibition, 9, Conduit- 


— on Secsiegy and three following days, One Shilling. 


— 8 and ———t 
nings, from 6 til 6 till 9, Sixpence. 


ROBERT W. ED 
ROWLAND ‘PLUMBE, 


INEVEH:—A STATUETTE of SEN- 
NACHERIB, 12in. high; has been modelled with great 

care from the Nineveh Marbles, now - the British i: and 
promnoed in the finest Porce! odelled and published by 
A. HAYS, 34, Museum-street, Londo = 


OINS, &c.—Mr. CURT, established forty 
(not sixty) years, BUYS and SELLS o } Commiesion at 
5 per cent.+202, Lancaster-road, Notting-hill, W. 


Sen geet tne ——PITMAN’S PHONO- 
PaoGhtteL amare ters Gon etir this 





} Hon. Secs. 














LADY wishes to obtain DAILY TEACHING in 

or near CAMDEN TOWN. , French, Music, Sing- 

. Drawing, and the Rudiments of Latin. Good references.— 
Address D. A., Post-office, Queen’s-terrace, Oamden-road, N.W. 


EDFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
WANTED, a JUNIOR ASSISTANT CLASSICAL 

MASTER, to teach Elementary subj per an- 
num, without Residence or any other Emolumente. The FSchool 
RE-OPENS on the 30th August _next.—Applications and Testi- 
monials to be sent to the Rev. the . ew College, Oxford, 
on or before the 15th July next.— For further information, if 
required, apply to the Rev. F.  FANIBAWE, Head Master, Bedford. 


EDFORD COMMERCEAL | SCHOOL. 
—WANTED, an ASSISTANT F. 
MASTER, to commence his Duties on 
90. per annum. 
from Porei ners who have not been 
, or who are recommended by 
Feplied ¢ to.—Api pplications and Testimoni 
thee RusTees, Bedford, on or 
















LERK to the 


ns. 
London ; 20, Paternoster-row, E.O. 


(ONFERENCES sur les DIFFICULTES 
qu’on peut rencontrer en LISANT les OUVRAGES des 
ECRIVAINS FRANCAIS, Anciens et Modernes.—Dr. CLAU- 
DON, Professeur de Littérature Francaise, 443, STRAND, W.C. 
(opposite Charing Cross Station). 
FINISHING LESSONS either at Pupils’ Residence, or at 443, 
Strand, W.C. 








UB. EDITOR. wb aoe __ this post in 
London, by : pictroveliten 14 accustomed to 
—_ ae Daily and’ Weekly: Prese-work of most 
R., rh “grove. 


SUB. -EDITOR or REPORTER.—A thoroughly 
experienced Verbatim Reporter, who is also well 

_ pee eels work, desires an 
Add 





nted 

immediate ENGAGEMENT 
ress REP Weekly Newspaper in London or the Provinces.— 
EPORTER, 29, Lavender-street, York-street, Hulme, 





O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS. —A 


Gentleman, of large literary eeeestietie experience, at 
home and abroad, i ZENG CEMENT is Great 


is open at a RE. 
pie or the Colonies.—Address a ia Cripp, Stationer, 


Westbourne-grove, W. 


ANTED to PURCHASE, New or Sgconp- 


HAND = of JOSEPH TURNLEY’S BOOK, entitled 
* Popery in Powe 


Epwaxp Turner, Charlotte-row, Mansion House, E.C. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, COPY- 

RIGHTS, &c. Valued for Transfer, and Sales effected 

Privately. by Mr. Hotmes, Valuer of Literary Property, and 
r and Accountant to the Trade, 48, Paternoster-row. 


T° MICROSCOPISTS. =A fow few S Sets of Second- 
TI Standard 


























from three hy “> ual to 
Sy sith are ol “4 reand Perform: 
— aida B. Dancer, an, i. © 

edal for Achromatic Microscopes, Inter- 
national 





RTY SEOURAS elegantly-bound Stan- 
DARD BOOKS.—The gholosst, and cheapest, Col- 


lection in London. A their 
stock of f Books, in extra bindings, j ast published by 2 for one 
stamp. cester-square, W.C. 


‘London: Bickers & Soy, 1, 





| Veet >! +4 at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent.— 
YLON COMPANY, LIMITE 
Br ibectibed Capi! tal,’ £750,000. 
The Directors are prepared to issue Dobtptares on the following 
tenes, vig. :—For one a oe 5 per cent.; for years, at 54; 


an en tag at6per cent. per annum. In- 
terest half-year vig chocen te by ter attac! to 
the bonds, as may be 


‘Applications for for particulars to be made at the Office of the 
Company, Palmerston-buildivgs, Old Broad-street, London. 


By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 





TRENT COLLEGE 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL on the she Principles of the Church of Eng- 
ani 


" “a, A thoroughly good English, French, and Latin Education 
ven. 
Terms—TEN POUNDS a QU. 
No extra charges, and no bi 10s 







Situation, near to Trent Station, betweath 

Head Master—Rev. THOMAS FORD F. 
PE! Beg BA 

Second Master—C. U. TRIPP, Esq., B.. insttin Calin, Oxtals 


For perticulars, apply to Rey. T. F. Fenx, Trent College, near 
Nottingham 


TAMMERING, STUTTERING, &c. PER- 
MANENTLY CURED. —Foreign or Defective 





tion Correcte a ane , rs = “eg sae - 
lated. DEA to 8) plete on 
ws NIVERSAL MLPHABETIOS® { Sabsoribers Wa. 

free).—Mr. A. MELVILLE BELL, 1s, Harrington-oa WwW. 





UFFIELD HOUSE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 

Lower Norwood, Surrey.—Fees inclusive. Masters attend 

for literature, Music, Singing, Drawing, Lenguantt _ Dancing. 
Calisthenics, and the German and Italian 

and French Residen’ on at 

to Mrs, and Miss Ricuanpsox as above, 








H OTOGRA P a Bg —_ 
VIEWS of Simla, Delhi, Lucknow Congas 

gutta, and other parts of India; also of Malta, fpralter: ¢ Cairo, 
yi ae Bethlehem, Samaria, rias, Damascus, 

Bocteek, a thens, Constantino le, Babylon, Nineveh, Smyrna, 
Florence = , Brussels, es, uvain, me, “Naples 
an Paris, London, Savoy, 8 - 

Cape, Quebec, Montreal, nao other places. 

A lange Collection of Photographs, taken from the Pictures b: 

pk os a in the various Golicrien nao 250,000 Carte Portraits 


Som (aig eweanaengy 


22 and London, Puaitine 


Manion & Co. 23, Soho: 
on the Stust floor, where? the rabove may be seen an 


BIZE BOOKS.— BICKERS & SON have 
post for gna Stamp) a NEW CATALOGU 
Respective W. adapted for Sch 
Presents. In ti “tis, he Books pee all elegan' 
bal solidly bound in calf ex ir morocco, and are guaran’ 
and perfect, while the pate} are copsiderably under those 
Sharged by the Library Companies.—1, Leicester-square, W.C, 





AXTER’'S WEDDING PRESENTS and 
Holts an inspestiga of OUK for the present Season, 
which, for varlety. beauty, of workmanship. "amet 
be surpassed. AXTER, Maker and Fo Im- 


porter, 16, Cockspur-serset, 


yas UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guines to any amount, 
according to the s supply aired. All the best New*Books, Eng- 
lish, French, and German, immediately on publeaton. Prospec- 
tuses with List of New Publications gratis and post free.— 
rth Clearance Catalans ¢ of Surplus Books off offered for Sale at 
free, op app! = 
s, Onvaror's, Hi Hopesoy's, and Saonpers ry OrLey’s United 
Libraries, 307, Regent-street, near the Polytechnic. 


M°es TAINS. 














FOR SALE a + SSEEHAM, CAVAN, 


ENTIRE a. omar > the iota LORD FARN- 
ALT. copie of an extcanrs he cofiection Tanweue Fort: | De 
c.—. e on. RICHARD AXWELL, Fort- 

land, Mount Nugent’ frsiand. 


4 ip 2 LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC INSTI- 

UTIONS.—Mr. HENRY a pg ee be happy to an ange 
for the ) ee, 2 One LECTURE, between September and 
Marc! , on ‘NATURE STUDY. as applicable to Poetry and 
Eloquence. + adress 48, Charing Cross, 8.W. 








{OUNTAINS.— Switzerland shou! tis he 
4. 


po ste without a POCKET ANERO 7 

C1 

di 
Department), 110 yand 1 

Aneroidgon receipt of inne 


Just published, price Half-a-Guineg, 
ONOGRAMS, Historical aff, 
With hey! Mlustrations. By D. G. 


to H.M. rasigneny Office, & 
Sem, corel Chaneery-lane (W.C.) 
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THE ATHENAUM 











HE MOVEMENT-CURE INSTITUTIONS, 

for the Treatment of Paralysis, Spinal, and other Deform- 
ities, Injuries yer reagrry some Ch 
Complaints, at 16a, OLD VENDISH-S LONDON, 
and 22, GLOUC ESTER-PLACH E, BRIGHTON. are conducted by 
a Registered Physician and a Registered Surgeon. With the 


Movements, all reel ysiente, Medicinal and Surgical Means 


suitable to ev: we he oes . Fora List of Works on the Move- 
ment-Cure, apply to the Tnstitutions. 


RITISH BUTTERFLIES.—A few COPIES 
of NOEL HUMPHREYS’S magnificent Work on BRITISH 
BUTTERFLIES, published at 12. 11 
reduced price of 15s., of J. Attman, 463, New Oxford-street, 
ndon. It contains hand-coloured Plates of 300 different va- 
rieties, and is handsomely bound in full gilt cloth, gilt edges. 


BeiTISH MOTHS.—A few COPIES of Nort 
AY MPRRETES spendis Work on BRITISH MOTHS, 
ublished at 31. 33., 

J. ALLMAN pe New Oxford-street, London. 
coloured Plates of 800 different varie 
in full gilt claret cloth, gilt edges. 





It contains hand- 
ties, and is handsomely bound 


ILLIAM BROUGH, ~ Cheap Bookseller, 
22, PARADISE-STREET, BIRMINGHAM, has for Sale, 
at the affixed nett prices, for Cash :— 
Alison’s Europe, 10 vols. 8vo. 21. 15s., published at 61. 72. 6d. 
Ann Register. 1758 to 1862. 106 vols. calf neat, 200. 
Antiquarian Cabinet, 500 Plates, 10 vols. neatly — 228. 6d. ; 
ARGE Paper, 10 vols. in 5, 8vo. half calf, 328. 6 
irt-Journal. 1849 to 1854, 7 vols. half calf, neat, 5u. 2 
3aronial Halls of England, 2 vols. half morocco, 3. “ios 8. 
Beauties of England and Wales, 26 ves. calf, gilt, 5l. 
sewick’s Birds, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 11. 
oy’s Magazine, Engravings, 6 vols. half calf, neat, 208. 
sritish Poets (Bell’s), 124 vols. in 61, calf, 3J. 
Calvin’s Works, translated, 52 vols. cloth, 71. 
= Pea 2 vols. folio, 21s. ; by Goveu, 3 vols. calf, 





. 48. 
Clarke's Trav els, 11 vols. 8vo. calf, neat, 258. 
Connexion of Sacred and Profane History, by Prideaux, Shuck- 
ford and Russell, 6 vols. 8vo. cloth, 
Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum, 25 Parts, ail. 
Enc: clopeedia Metropolitana, 40 vols. half russia, a 108. 
Finden’s Royal Gallery of Art, folio, half morocco, 
Gardeners’ pope ace - vols. half calf, neat, and 6 vols. in cloth, 
11 vols. folio, 11.1 
Gillray’s Caric: Stason folio, half mor. elegant, with Descriptive 
olume, 2 vols. 71. 10s. 
Grose’s Antiquities of England and W;: sien, 4 vols. 4to. calf, 21. 
Grote’s Greece, best Edition, 12 vols. 8 
Golden Verses from the New Seotoment, with 50 Illuminations 
and Miniatures, morocco extra, 2. 
—- airs, engraved by Himself, folio, half morocco ele- 
an’ 10. 
Hobbes’s English Works, 11 vols. 8vo. cloth, 11. 1 


— Introduction to the Scriptures, 4 Fo "svo. half calf, | 


eat, 21s. 
Johnson's Dr. Samuel) Works, A vols: oe calf, 308. 
Jones’s (Sir Wm.) Works, 6 vols. 
Legend of St. Ursula, 25 eile "ito. 31. 38, 
aavee of the Saints, 51 exquisite Miniatures, in gold and colours, 
. Silk velvet binding, 61. 6s. 
Leland’s Collectanea, 6 vols. 8vo. calf, 32. 108. 
Leland’s Itinerary, LARGE PAPER, 9 vols. in 5, 61. 68. 
Merivale’s Romans, 7 vols. 8vo. cloth, 41. 68. 
Parker Society Publications, 55 vols. 51. 
Penny Cyclopedia, cloth, extra, 30 vols. in 17, 32 me: 
Pictorial Bible, 4 vols. whole morocco, extra, 2. 1 
Keeton’ '3 Voyages and Travels, 17 vols. 4to. half calf, neat, 5I, 
Popular Encyclopzedia, 14 vols. cloth, 28s. ; New Edition, 30. 
Punch, Complete to end of 1866, 51 vols. SJ. 


88. 
a a4 Review, 1809 to 1862, and Indexes, 112 vols. half calf, 


hest, Abdominal and Nervous 
EET, 


8. 6d., may be had at the 


may be had at the reduced price of 25s., of 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 


SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR JULY. 
Postage free on application. 


BOOKS FOR LONG VOYAGES. 


SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR JULY. 
Postage free on application. 


BOOKS FOR ALL PURCHASERS. 


SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR JULY. 
Postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


First-Class Subscription, 
For a constant succession of the Newest Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Commencing at any date. 


BOOK SOCIETIES. 


BOOK eocrazias in direct communication with MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIB are now established in nearly every Town 
and Village of the Ringheon Two or three Friends in any Neigh- 
bourhood may unite in one Subscription, and obtain a constant 
succession of the New Books as they appear, on moderate terms. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS oe the New Books 
at the Residences of Subscribers, in every part of London and the 
immediate Neighbourhood, on a plan which has given general 
satisfaction for many years. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR JULY. 
Postage free on application. 





83. | 
Shakespeare, edited by Howard aaa good type and paper, | 


8 vols. 8vo. neatly half bound, 
Shakspea: 


royal folio, half russia, 8 


| and Literary Institutions in connexion with the Li 
re, 42 splendid CoLourep |, mostly Shakspearean, | 


1. 83. | 
Waring’s Masterpieces of Art, , sblendidly Illustrated, 3 vols. folio, 


whole morocco, elegant, 
Wesley’s W orks, 16 i 8vo. i alf calf, Pod 
ATA UES gratis and t free. 
Ww. BROUGH, Ws PARADISE. ST REET, BIRMINGHAM. 


DAMS & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISE- 


MENTS in all the London, Country, Colonial and Foreign 
Newynepers and Periodicals. 
* Terms for shh poy oe ‘business, and Lists of London Papers, 
tol be had on soplieniaes 6 0 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 











LL THE YEAR ROUND.—Conducted by 
Charles Dickens.—Advertisements for All the Year Round 
should be sent before the 16th of each month to 
ams & Francis, 59, Flect-street, E.C. 


of each month to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


IDLAND RAILWAY OFFICIAL TIME. 


OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S 
PROCEEDINGS.—Advertisements should be sent to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C, 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
ZINE.—Advertisements should be 

each Month to 
Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


MAGA- 


sent before the 22nd of 





RCHESTRA (The): Journal of Music and 
he Drama. Published every Friday. Price Threepence,— 
Advertisements to be sent to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


The New Alphabetical Railway Guide (price 4d.) for Travellers 
IN AND OUT OF LONDON. 
On the First of every Month, 
HE LONDON and PROVINCIAL BRAD- 


SHAW: by hase and Tabular Arrangement.— 
Advertisements should be sent t o 
59, Fleet-street, E.C, 


Apams & Francis, ! 
DAMS & F ANCIS, § GENERAL ADVER: | 
insert 


TISEMENT AGENTS, 





L 


all the London, Country, Celonial and Foreign Newspapers and 
Periodicals. 


Terms on application t 
Aba 


NV 


| 
| 
| 
| 


TABLES.—Advertisements should be sent before the 22nd 
t 


| fighter—A Scene from the ‘ Beggars’ O 
| —six replicas of the Marriage a la ee Pa 


| 


*,* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY, may also be obtained with the least pos- 
sible nice y all Subscribers to MUDIE’S Sig ees 4 
LIB Cross. street, Manchester; and from - Booksellers 
brary. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford-st. 
CITY OFFICE—4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








Sales by Auctian 
Scientific and Miscellaneous Apparatus, 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 

TION, at his Great ea 38, King-street, Covent gates, 
on FRIDAY, July 2, at half-past 12 precisely, MICROSCOPES, 
and a variety of Objects ts for same—Te! pes— Altitude Instru- 
ment by Bate—Level by Jones—Whole- oiate double 


N° 2174, June 26,6 
——=—=>= 


Music and Instruments.—June Sale, 


[ ESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, 
tioneers of Literary Property and Works of A 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester- sree wa gay 
EDNESDAY, June 30, and following day, a large Colles Wo 
VALUABLE yy MUSIC, fi from several Private Libraries, inelen 
that of the late Mr. Charles Lucas, Principal R.A.M. ie 
valuable Musical Instruments—a Church or Chamber ee 
three manuals, by Gray—large Harmonium and Organ rea 
—New Cottage a by Erard—several M odera ¥ Piano; 
and Harmoniums—the late Mr. Vincent Wallace’s well oe 
Stradivarius Violins—and other important Instruments, 
‘atalogues sent on receipt of two stamps. 


Miscellaneous Books, in all Classes of Literature, 


, immer PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Ay. 
opens of Literary Property and Works of Art, will st 
i 2 OF at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C, 
OND. July 5, and four following da: 8,8 COLLECTIONS 
HISCBLLANEOUS BOOKS, including the Library of a Gent. 
man ising a capital Selection of Books in all Classes of 
&e., 
8s for the Times, ls. Geographical Societe 
42 vols.—Knight’s Pictorial Shakspere—Lane’s Arabian Nights, 
4 vols.—Clarendon’s Rebellion and Life, 11 vols. -W. ped Babli 
theca Britannica, 4 vols —Pictorial Bible, 4 vols. cl. 
lia, 45 vols.—Douglas’s Peerage of Scotland, — rf 
ia—Eustathius’s Homer, first edition, 4 vols. fine copy—Hake. 
will's History of Windsor, illustrated with prints and d 
¢.—Illustrated London News, a complete set to 1868, &¢, 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 






Aw. 











Titecatare, Hietery. Biography, Ciassics, Travel 





Books, Prints, Coins, Porcelain, and other Collections 
of the late Mr. J. H. BURN. 


eens. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Aue. 


tioneers of Literary toa and Works of Art, mai SELL 
b AUCTIO N, at their Hou Leices cester-square, 
|LY, the COLLECTIONS of t the: Tate Mr. J. H. BURN, nik 


of * Description of London Tokens,’ &c., consisting of: numeroy 

I Works, chiefly Historical, Bibli phical, Nun 
matic, and Artistic—Coins and Coin Cabinets—Cabinet 8; Specimens 
of Porcelain—English and Foreign Autographs and Engraving 
a Miscellaneous Articles of interest. 

a jogues are now printing, and will be sent on receiptof siz 
stamps. 


Extensive wae” - f- 4 late “yt he gen Ss WANSTON, Esq., 


ESSRS. PU Irrick & SIMPSON, Auc. 
tioneers of Lite Property and Works of Art, will a 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, ST W.C., n the 
Month of JULY, the very Extensive LIBRARY of the tebe v. 1 
WANST Esq.; comprising upwards of y 000 volumes of Rare 
3 Books in in every branch of Literature, English and 
Foreign, the result of nearly half-a-century’s ardent 
Shakspeareana, including a fine copy of the First Folio, 1623, &e, 
Further particulars will be given. 


The Extensive and Valuable Library of the late Lord FARN- 

HAM, removed from his Seat, Farnham, Cavan, Ireland. 
MESSRS. 

OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 

tioneers of Literary spot and Works illustrative of the 





DR 





ine Arts, will S vy rand by. A ION, at their House, No. 13, 
n-street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 25d igh 
following days, the extensive LIBRARY of the late Lord 


HAM ; comprising a valuable ge of Heraldic Publications, 
comprising Treatises on Heraldry, Genealogies, Family Histori 
Visitations, Nobility, Knighthood, Sconces &e.; 

Standard Books in English, French, German, Dutch, Itali 
Spanish; and General Literature, well bound in calf, russia, an 
other leathers, and in good condition. 

ogues by post on receipt of twelve stamps. 


and the 


Second Portion of the very Extensive and Valuable Stock of 
Mr. HENRY GEORGE BOHN, the Eminent Bookseller 
and Publisher, retiring from Business. 

MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILEIN' SON & HODGE, Aue 


tioneers of Literary roe and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will 8 ORION. at_their come, No. 
vatings oinstreet crap We ih URING the SEASON, the 
SECO. RTION of the very extensive and at STOCK 
of Mr. HENRY SBORGE BOHN, the eminent Bookseller and 
Publisher, retiring from Business ; comprising Works of Le 
Fathers of the Chureh—Greek and Latin Classics—mag 
Galleries, Books of Prints, and other Works connected ed with the 
rts 








Lens by Dalmeyer—Cameras and other Phot aphic Apparatus— 
5-inch centre Lathe—Circular-saw Machine—Musi xes, &c. ; 
also, a few lots of valuable Prints and Drawings 

On view the day before and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


The ames” XY Hogarth Pictures and Sketches made by 
he late H. R. WILLETT, Esq. 
N 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice, that they will SELL by AUCTION. 
at their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, 
» July 10, at 1 precisely, the COLLECTIO 
<ETCHES by Hogarth, formed by the late H. R. 
, comprising a Portrait of the Artist at his Easel, 
from Lord Camden’s sale—Portraits of Mrs. Hogarth, Miss Wood- 
ley, Miss Cattley, Lord Boyne—Jacobson, the architect of the 
Foundling— Beard, the actor (engraved)—Broughton, the prize- 
* from Strawberry Hill 
—a large View of St. 
James’s ee ee a— Midsummer Night’s Dream '—also 
Sketches of the Family of George II., the Comic and Tragic 
Muse, Hudibras, St. Paul at Athens, &c. 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogueshad. 
Modern Masters. 
h\ ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- 
tioneers of Literary Property and Works of Art, will SELL | 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
MORDAT June 28, and following day, an important Assemblage 
of WORKS RT, Decorative and Useful yo from the 
Chambers oft a fa deceased)—Carved Oak Bookcases aud 


Cabinets, Console Tables and Glasses, and other Drawing-room 
appointments— fine Florentine Bronze Groups—Dresden, Sévres, 





Valuable Works of Art, Paintings by Ancient and 


Fi on Natural History in every 

department—an extensive Collection of Bibliography —volumes of 

Ancient Drawings—Early and Curious Manuscripts and Miscel- 

laneous Works in Greek, a — Italian, Spanish, German, 

Northern, and Orien tal’ Lan 

Pm Sale of this valuable Por my ‘will occupy from ten to fifteen 
ys. 





Valuable Books, the Libraries of the late Mr. Commissioner 
EVANS, the late EDWARD MORTON, Esq., the late 
Dr. MASSIE, and others.—Five Days’ Sale. 


M ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUC- 
B\ pie oe Te gg et Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, Wc 
MO 28, and four following days, at 1 precisely, & 
TARGE COLLECTION of BOOKS as above, comprising British 
Gallery of Pictures, coloured plates—Martin’s Milton, 2 vols.— 
Burney’s History of Music, 4 vols.—Scott’s Border Antiquities 
2 vols.—Finden’s pene oe to Eyrem proofs, 3 vols.—R 
italy, proofs, 1: r—Punch, Ols.-Howell” 's State Tals, 
34 vols.—Campbe bell's C ancellors, 7 cot —Knight’s Gallery of = 
traits, 7 vols.—Knight’s Pictorial England, 8 vols.—Knight’s 
torial Shakspere, 7 vols.—Paxton’s eagperne of Botany, 15 A) ~ 
pete s Annual Register, 105 vols.—Waverley Novels Abbot 
oa eaition 12 vols.—A: oo ther Edition, 41 vols. —Ballantyne 
Novelist's Library, 10 vols. — Dickens's Works, 23 eR euitts 
Works, 19 vols. ane’s Arabian Nights, 3 vols. — Rose’ 8 Bi 
— Dictionary, 12 vols.—Grote’s G vols.—Anothe 
opy, 8 vols.—Grote’s Plato, 3 vols.—De Quincey’s W orks, 15 vals. 
—Strickland’s Queens, 12 vols.—Macaulay’s Enatand, 5 vols. &. 
Many in handsome bindings. 
ay be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


ILVER FIR and PATENT ENAMELLED 








and other China— Dessert Service, 26 pieces, beautifully painted— 
ewelry, Diamond and other Rings, Watches, Trinkets, Minia- | 
tures, &c.—also numerous and valuable Paintings by Ancient and | 


| Modern Masters, comprising examples of the following : Vernet, 


ADVERTISEMENTS in | W 


ams & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. | 





| Breughel, Nasmyth, logarth, Rigaud, Herring, Vandyke, A. 
| Diirer, Cuyp, Paul Veronese, Andrews, . Dow, Greuze, ssano, 
ouvermans, Berghem, Watteau, “A, and many others, 
including several fine examples by eminent Artists— —a few Water- 
Colour Drawings and Framed Eagrerion,. 





BED-ROOM FURNITURE.—See our new Coloured Tiios 
trated Catalogue of these elegant and fashionable Suites, enamelle 
in imitation of the choicest woods so artistically as to be equal to 
them in effect and durability, and at half the price. 

Forwarded gratis and post free from LEWIN, CRAWCOUR s 
thi sd i Manufacturers, 73 and 75, Brompton- -road, Esta 

—See also our Illustrated Catalogue of General Furniture, 
carpe and Bedding 4 free), 500 Designs, with Prices and 
ates, may be had gratis. 
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oo" 
Now ready, r, price 68., post-free, 
ce LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
. LXIV. for JULY. 
Contents. 

The HISTORY of the ENGLISH BIBLE. 

METHODISM in SWEDEN 

ROBERT BROWNING and the EPIC of PSYCHOLOGY: 
COSMOGONY. 
REPORTS of the REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 





On the Ist of July will appear 
ow - . Da Y Ss : 
a Monthly Magazine, ws; in comprise the two M 
zines hitherto known as WOM WORLD and KETTL 


DRUM, with the addition ofa ‘Chronicle of all Matters affecting 
the Interests and Education of Women both in England and on 
the Continent. Price 1s. 

— for JULY. 

Lucy Ferrers. _ A. iss Smedley.—Education at Home and 
Abroad. By Mrs. Josephine Butler. —Foreign Romance- Writers. 
—Wild Flowers. By Mrs. Bayle Bernard.—To the Rescue! By 
Mrs. Archer. “Employment of Women. By ioe tg — 
The Half-Bro' By Charlton Gr crane. By 
Robert Holls tWooiner Poet and Sculptor By ~~ the — 
By the Rev. J. W. Ebsworth.—Special Butterfly.—Gossip, &. 


49, Essex-street, Strand. 
On Tuesday, the 29th inst. will be published (price 2s.) the 
JULY Number of 


[THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
Contents. 

The CHRISTIAN THEORY of DUTY in its RELATION to 
UNIVERSAL MORALITY. By J. Liewelyn Davies. 
CLAUDE TILLIER: an Unknown Satirist. By P. G. Hamerton. 
The TRADES’-UNION BILL. By Frederic Harrison. 
The ACADEMY of 1869. Part II. By Bernard Cracroft. 
PHYSICS and POLITICS. III. By Walter Bagehot. 
— HUGO: ‘L’Homme qui Rit.’ By Algernon C. Swin- 


The WOMAN of BUSINESS. By Marmion Savage. 
The NATURE of EMOTION. By Dr. Fielding Blandford. 


CRITICAL NOTICES: ‘Religious Republics.’ By W. Kirkus. 
Some Books of the Month. 


Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


























JOURNAL 
THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR. 


Contents of JULY Part.—Price 7d. 

ae I Society of Beef- | Ae Tattered on the New Velocipede. 

comet k it viland. Es Comf« rags fr the Sub a Mod 
ac. a ie 

Tinny’s ‘Three Balls. Tn Three “ye es 


Job. 
| The Prophetic Pistol. 
The he Diary of an Elizabethan | in 


| ** Ours a} 
Barris The Month’. Belence and Arts. 
A Mudie among the Louts. Original Poetry. 


HAMBERS’S JOT 


| Four Pieces of 
And Chapter XI.—XVIII. of an Original Tale, entitled 


A COUNTY FAMILY. 


HE CARLYLE and EMERSON ASSO- 
CIATION, an organized bod Vy; with Members in all parts of 
the weet to scene aoe coineiders with the great leaders of 





modern thought, es! ‘o disseminate their principles and 
ideas, and to pioneer the path te of prepress thes peal rgd traced. Every 
Emerson, W: ew, Arnold, &c., is earnestly 


admirer of Moen tng 


—— whatever is Position, to co-operate . the movement. A 


any, 4, Ave Maria-lane. 
The JULY Number of THE IDEALIST, the 
Society’s Organ, is now ready, price 6d 
Contents. 


Ernina Loudon. Care, VIII. Two Idealists. 

The Present Position of omen. By Miss Ayrton. 

To Beatrix Dead. By M 

4. The —— and Means o Pleats. Il. A Glance at Things 


that 
5. Modern ‘Ordeals, Chap. IV. By the Author of ‘ Ella Norman,’ 
Zapetien. aaa the ~~ i "a peel 
Of Purpose i: Revi 


Correspondence. Vane 
London: E. Marlborough & Co. 4, Ave Maria-lane. 








1. 
2. 
3. 


6. 
7. 
8. 





Half-a-Crown Monthly, 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 
Theological, Literary, and Social. 
Contents for JULY. 
3. as JONES on MATTER and FORCE. By D. D. 


2. GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. By D. R. Fearon. 
3. PICTURES of the YEAR. By the Rev. R. St. John Tyrwhitt. 


4. ON the ACTUAL STATE of Beecssron in ITALY. By 
Professor Corrado Tommasi-Crudel 


5. MORAL PHILOSOPHY and CHRISTIANITY. 
Rev. C. A. Row. 
6. The ee ee of the SPEAKING VOICE. 


7. M. —- *SAINT- PAUL’ 
Plumpti 


8. NOTICES a BOOKS. 
Strahan & Co, Publishers, 56, Ludgate-hill. 


HE ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW, 
No. 26, JULY, 1869, price 4s., contains— 


Fergusson on ly 4 and Serpent Worship in India. 

Gonmemons on of Anthropology. 

Pengelly on as ozin Medicine. logy of the South of England. 
engelly on the Archaic Anthropology of the South o an 

Bellognet on the Origin of the Gaul _ 
Owen’s Companetias wr 4 s Vertebrates, 

Joma 's Inaugural Addr the Ps: 


By the 
By John 


By the Rev. Professor 








1A jati 





Bray on the ° Ph las of the Brain. 
The ae gin = 4, — Pike v. Nicholas. 


Wallace’ 8 Aus. Archi 
— 's Historic Salheree =" 








ax heel of the ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 
RWAY. 
vue MODERN JUDAISM and CHRISTIANITY. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
Supplied to Subscribers post-free for 218. per annum. 

We ee Stock, 62, Paternoster- -row, London, E.C. 
fa Gente THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of 
11 classes of SCIENCE. Conducted by W. FAIRBAIRN, F.R.S. 
. includ CROOKES, F.R. 8.5 HUNT, F. wood RvARD, 
3 Jom 3. F.ZS., and J. SAMUELSON, Editor. No. SXuiI. July 
an Nights 1969, price 58. 
ts’s Biblic. I. The Sea-weeds of Yar- Connenaht, and their Uses. With 
aes's ais Page Plate and W By G. H. Kinahan, M.R.LA. 
ols.-+Gan' —Geological Survey of ireland. 
PY Hake. II. The Lambeth Observato R.J. Mann, M.D. F.R.A.S. 
a LiL, On a Ternary Geologic * Gidetiication "with Coloured 
fa Page Plate. By Edward Hull, M.A. F.R.S 

IV. The etre nsit of venus in 1574. With Page Plate and Wood- 
on a cuts. By tor, B.A. F.R. 
ections V. On the Texching ‘of Natural Science in Schools. By Edwin 

Lankester, M.D. 8. 

VI. The Prehistoric Antiquities of and around Lough Gur. 
|, Ane. With Plate and Wood Engravings. By Professor Hark- 
will SEL], ness, F.R.S. 
wet Notices of Scientific Works :— 

umetoas Hartwig’s ‘ Polar bm 4 Ontieg’s ‘Chemical Changes of 
ul, Numi. Moore’s * Going to Slee ar 
Speeimens Somerville’s* MoicoulasSoience.’ Beoauerel on the ‘Infl of 
Vings— Styffe’s ‘ Iron and. Steel. Forests.’ 
eiptof siz CHRONICLES OF SCIENCE, 
With Proceedings of Learned Societies and recent Scientific 
toca Literature. 
» Esq, London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
, Aue. = NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
om SELL No. C., for JULY, will be published NEXT WEEK. 
-» in 
late OT Cements. 
es of Rare I. DR. HANNA’S LIFE of CHRIST. 
glish and IL. HENRY CRABB ROBINSON'S DIARY. 
1623, ke. III. LECKY’S HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS. 
siliabitaty IV. GEOLOGICAL TIME. 
| FARN- V. DANISH LITERATURE—Ludvig Holberg. 
reland, VI. VEITCH’S LIFE of SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON. 
VII. THE EARLY HISTORY of MAN. 
) Auc- VIII. WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
ve of the IX. THE IRISH CHURCH MEASURE. 
» No. B Edmonston & Douglas, Edinburgh. London: Hamilton, Adams 
Hm hi & Co. 
on Now ready, 18. 
a ONDON & 0.0.1: 8.2.x, 
ssia, an HOLIDAY NUMBER for 1869. 
Richly Illustrated by Keene, “ Phiz,” Thomas, Mahoney, 
and Stanton. 
Stock of ants 
okeeller THE THREE NAMES: a Tale of a Holiday. 
OUR TABLE D’HOTE AT TROUBOULOGNEDIEPPEVILLE. 
HOW FRANK MARTYN ENJOYED A HOLIDAY AND WON 
Av A WIFE 
ya THE LAND OF JET. 
No. 13, LADY NELLY THE FLIRT. 
DN, ie A ROMANCE OF THE RAILWAY. 
ape) INFRINGING THE BYE-LAWS: a Railway Misadventure. 
of the A PIC-NIC IN INDIA. 
a HOLIDAY HEARTS. By Clement Scott. 
D ory LONDON SOCIETY AT A “GERMAN BATH.” 
amet THE SEVEN OF HEARTS. 
a IN EPPING FOREST. 
THE ENVIRONS OF BRIGHTON. 
fifteen FOAM OF THE SEA. 
— A WALK WITH CAPTAIN BARCLAY. 
Sswoner THE SUMMER JAUNT. 
he late MY LONG VACATIONS. 
UC Office : 217, Piccadilly, London, W. 
AUC- 
Cn ob Ra atBet-Jovnv at 
isely, a for JULY, price 2s. 6d., will be ready on THURSDAY. 
British 
vols.— Contents. 
— LINE ENGRAVINGS. 
rials, . A Young Painter’s First Works, after M. Stone. 
of Por- 1. Wreck off Dover, after C. Stanfield, R.A. 
t's Pic III. Play, from the Group of Sculpture by J.D. Crittenden. 
Re LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
ntyne’s ¢@ Royal Academy Exhibition. Second Notice.—Picture Gal- 
Swift's leries of Italy. Florence: the Uffizj Gallery. Illustrated.—British 
Biogra- rl William Cave Thomas. Illustrated.—The South Ken- 
nother m Museum. Ornamental Iron-Work.—The Palace 
15 vols. People’ s Park.—Burgess’s Eburneum Fhotogrs Also, - 
ls. &. Sketch of the State of Art in Scotland, in the = ces, an 
Continental States—Art-Gossip and Notabilia, 
London: Virtue & Co. Ivy-lane, ene -row. 
LED On the Ist of July will appear 
Thus 2 R Oo FT - kha BP aA F Bg: 
| - Monthly Magazine, which will comprise the two M 
1 zines hitherto known as WO WORLD and KETTL 
DRUM, with the addition ofa tiseutde of all Matters affecting | 
UR & and E f Women, both land and on 
Estab- bd Continent. Price 1s. Contributors to the Magazine :—M: 
medley, Mrs. fA eg Butler, Miss Jesse Boucherett, ~ 4 
ture, Hlorenos Hill, Miss Wolstenholme, Frances Freeling Broderi: 
‘and the Authors of ‘Child- wierd &e., the Rev. W. . Bedfo; 
W. W. Fenn, W. W., the Rev. J. W. Ebsworth, &. 
49, Essex-street, Strand. 





on Archaic Anthro; poeta Speculations. 
eel heen ial 


TA REVISTA DE ESPANA, published on 
the 15th and last day ofeach Month. 


No. 29, . a MAY, 1869. 
Yigislindee de un a5 or og) A. Ferrer del Rio. 
4 Fray Luis de een. Do edro Antonio de a. 
dio Situncion’ * la Hacienda de Espaiia, y su Re- 
¥ visieato(continancion} por D. . Gabriel Enriquez Val lige 
0, 
El ardenal Cisneros (continuacion), por D. C4rlos Navarro y 


Revista Politica Interior, por D. J. L. Albareds. 
Noticias Literarias, Boletin Bibliografico. 


30th APRIL, 1869. 


Blasones i, Talegas (conclusion), por D. José Maria de Pereda 
Ideas yuu To aoe oo ee 1 Régimen de las Antillas, por D. “José 


Laneneae Ttaliana (¢ (continuacion) por D. A 
Breves Indicaciones sobre Filosofia 4 Tos Matemtioos, por D. 
Luis de Rute. 


Del Arte Arabe en , por D. Rafael Contreras 

Ataq pez, ee de Puertos y Costas (conclusion), por D, Isidro 
0. 

El Cardenal Cisneros (continuacion), por D. Cirlos Navarro y 


Rod: 
sta Politica Interior, Peterien—Beatnne—eticins Literarias, 
Boletin Bibliografico, & 


15th APRIL, 1869. 
Blasones y Tal (eontinuacion), por D. José Maria de Pereda. 
El yo de los Vinos de Espaiia en Inglaterra, por D. Federico 


0. Cosens. 

Un Paraicie Historico-Politico, por D. José Samege de Anduaga. 

Consumos Impuesto Personal, por D. José Gene 

A Daguerre, por D. P. Antonio de Alarcon. 

uintas, por D. Blas Diaz Mendivil. 

Agricultura Papaicin ante la Revolucion de Setiembre (Arti- 
culo 2), por el Conde de Pallares. 

Revista Politica Interior, ‘“Exterior——Boletin Bibliografico, &. 

Subscription (including postage): One year, 240 reales; Three 

Months, 70; One Month, 94 

Madrid, Paseo del Prado, No. 22. London, H. Bailliére. 


OLBURN’ ~ we MONTHLY 
AGAZIN 
Edited by WILLTAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


Revi 











Contents for JULY. No. DLXXXIII. 
HILARY ST. IVES. 


By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


Book II. MYRTILLA. 
Chapter: XV. Mrs. Sutton’s Interview with aay Richborough.— 
The Colonel’s Explanation.—XVII. A Discussion on 
Balls, and what it led to.—X VIII. At the Crystal Palace. 


II. EXTREMES MEET. By Péle Méle. 
Ill. A Banas EPISODE of the YEAR 1217. By William 
ones. 


Iv. A HERO’S LIFE. 
V. THE TWO OFFICERS. Part VIII. 
vi. ai | Soop LONDON CLERGYMAN. By Nicholas 
che! 


VIL. BER yeaa WAYS. A Novel. Chaps. XXV. and 
VIII. A WEEK’S SPORT in TEXAS. 
IX. WHICH SHALL IT BE? A Novel. 
X. SPRING BLOSSOMS. By Isidore G. Ascher. 
XI. BLACKLOCK FOREST. 
XII. aR apees of an OLD COAT. By E. M. Duffy. 


XIII. THE NEW WINES. By Cyrus Redding. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


One Shilling Monthly, Illustrated, 
A I N T P oD & 
A Magazine of Fiction, Art, Literature, and Politics. 
Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


Contents for JULY. 
THE THREE BROTHERS, av Mrs. Oliphant. 
Gagtes “a e Eldest 
” The Mating’ Cave. 
ps &—The Working of the Spell. 
AUSTRIA in 1869. 
AD ROSAM. 
NATURALIZATION and ALLEGIANCE. 
BENEFITS. 
MARTIN F£REOL. 
VIRELAI. 
M. VICTOR HUGO’S ENGLAND. 
GOLDONI, and LIFE in ITALY a HUNDRED and TWENTY 
YEARS SINCE. 
LEAVES from the DIARY of an OLD BACHELOR. 
Strahan & Co. Publish 56, Ludgate-hill. 











Ready on Monday next, 
HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
For JULY. 
Contents. 

1. RED AS A ROSE IS vey By the Author of ‘Cometh up 

asa Flower.’ (Continued.) 
2. The POETRY of the PERIOD—Mr. Swinburne. 
3. The TRAGEDY of the STUDIO. By Mrs. Brotherton. 
4. YOUNG HUSBANDS and WIVES. 
5. A RIDE with the PRINCESS SALM-SALM. 
6. A STORY of a FRENCH CHATEAU. 
7. AFTER HORACE. 
8 SUSAN FIELDING. By the Author of ‘Steven Laurence,’ &e. 

(Continued.) 


Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street. 
NTERIOR of HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 








HE JOURNAL of the ANTHROPO- 
poamcal SOCIETY of LONDON contains oe by the | 
C. Atkinson, eacock, J. W. Flower, “3 Dr. 
Charnock, Mr. Lewis, Dr. Le | Mr. — . Beigel, Mr. 
e, Dr. Holden, Dr. Davy, and Mr. Westro) 


‘| ‘Senet Asher & Co, 13, Bedford-street, faubente. 


—The BUILDER < THIS WEEK —4d., or by post 5d.—con- 

| tains a View eA pera House, and a Section— Masons? 

| Marks from 1 ndia—Health in in Model ‘Dwellings— Architectural 

Treatment of Columns and Pie wer Gas and Ventilation— 

gna other Papers,—1, York-street, Covent-garden, W.C., and 
ewsmen. 
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“ Briskest of all the magazines is ‘ Be via.” ”— Morning Star. 
“The best shilling magazine that England possesses.”—Standard. 
MISS BRADDON’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
On Monday, 28th inst., price One Shilling, 


BR®teoese ava for 


Contents. 
L STERN NECESSITY: a New Novel. By the Author of 
* Poor Humanity,’ ‘No Church,’ ‘ Mattie, a Stray,’ &. 
Illustrated by Alfred Thompson. 
Boox tHe First—Lirrie Jenny. 
ow 1. a Tally-Shop in Junction-street. 


i Master Bridge has f aoe of Miss Chris- 
topherson’s Sani 
+» 4—Unele 5) answick. 
5.— Detached.” 


JULY. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 28. sewed, 


HE CENTRE of UNITY: Boa Rag it? 
Charity or Authority ? An Inquiry occasioned by the recent 
Letter of Pope Pius 1X. to all Protestants and other Nox Gatholion 
By the Rev. AUGUSTUS CLISSOLD, M.A. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Complete in 2 vols. 8vo. price aus. 


NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS—NEVER BEFORE 
PUBLISHED. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. at all Libraries, 
AR AND WIDE: a Diary of Long and 
Distant Travel—1857-60. By JOSEPH FRITH. 
London: Ward, Lock & Tyler, Paternoster-row, 
Now ready, Sv0. ote price 88. ee por Edition, PS Notes 


Aditi 








HE ODYSSEY of HOMER. Translated 
into Blank A by G. W. EDGINTON, Licentiate in 
Medicine. Dedicated by permission to Edward Earl of Derby. 
London : Teagan, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


THE BALLAD LITERATURE and POPU- 
LAR MUSIC of the OLDEN TIME: a History of the 
= ap Songs, Ballads, and of the Dance Tunes of lan 








II. OSTEND GAIETIES. By Percy Fitzgerald. Illustrated 
by Alfred Thompson. 


III. MY NAMESAKE and I. By Mrs. Castel Hoey. 
IV. A VICTIM of PATENTS. By William Sawyer. 
V. FAIRY BLOSSOMS. By William Stigand 
VI. A VERY CHARMING HOSTESS: a Study from Art 
and Nature. By John Baker Hopkins. 
VII. CARTRIDGES. By Dr. Stn. paper of ‘ Projectile 
Weapons and Explosive Compoun 


and entire Ballads. Also a short 
Account of the Minstrels By W. CHAPPELL, PSA. The 
whole of the Airs Harmonized by G. A. MAOCFARREN. In2 vols. 
price 21s. each, 


Chappell & Co. 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 


YRAPHOTY PE. — HANDBOOK of GRA- 

PHOTYPE: a Practical Guide - the New oes of En- 
craving, profusely Illustrated. Price 1s.; by post 14 

London: Graphotyping Company (Limited), 7, Garrick street, 








VIII. MY ENEMY'S DAUGHTER. Justin pt'Carthy, 
father of ‘The Waterdale Neighb ” &e. 
y Lo > 

IX. STRANGERS in PARIS. By George Augustus Sala. 


x. ee in PALL MALL. By Walter Thornbury. 
II. The Russian Dinner. III. The London Season. 


xi. on0en IS STRANGER THAN FICTION. By Fre- 
derick T. Monro. 


XII. TAME LUNATICS. By W. H. Lewis. 
XIII. The ELOPEMENT-DOOR. Illustrated by J. L. Browne. 
XIV. CURATIVE POWERS of ANIMALS. By W. E. Hall. 
XV. The GHOSTS of GLENLUSSA. By Cuthbert Bede, 
Author of * Verdant Green,’ &. 
XVI. INTELLECT and CRUELTY. By George Stott. 
XVII. BOUND to JOHN COMPANY; or, the Adventures and 
Misadventures of Robert Ainsleigh. 

N.B.—The Eighth Volume of ‘ Betoravia,’ elegantly bound in 
poe aay cloth, bevelled boards, full gilt side and back, gilt edges, 
3 rice 78. sis now ready. Also Cases for binding (2s.), designed 

y Luke Limner. 
#*,* The volumes of ‘ Betcravia’ form a most acceptable present. 

Office: Warwick House, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 





Price 2s. 6d. 
[HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, 


1 Schiciermacher and the German Church, a Century after his 
erick Smith. 

2. ~ Reli sous Sentiment Considered as the Source of Reli- 
mviction. By Albert Réville, D. 

3. mot Canon of Muratori. By John James Tiayler, B.A. 

4. The Subjection of Woman. By Frances Power Cobbe. 

5. Henry Cra’ ab Robinson. By Augustus de Morgan, M.A, 

6. Mr. inney’s Sermons. By John Hamilton Thom. 

7. John James Tayler: In Memoriam. By Charles Beard, B.A. 

8. Notices of Books. 


Publishers: Messrs. Williams & Norgate, Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden, London; 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 





Just published, fcap. 8vo. 5s. cloth, 


SIBYL OF CORNWALL. 


By NICHOLAS MICHELL, 
Author of ‘ Ruins of Many Lands,’ ‘Pleasure,’ &c, 





“It is a love-story, and told with great spirit.”—Star. 


** All through this volume we have an exuberance of 
fancy.”—New Monthly Magazine. 


“ His versification is elegant, his descriptions are broad, 
florid and graphic. Irrespective of the interest of the 
tale, the power manifested in the very first stanza is sus- 
tained to the close.”—Leader. 


Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


Fifth Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 6s. 


aoe By the Rev. Joun Ker, of 
Edmonston & Douglas, Edinburgh ; and all Booksellers. — 





Bya an n INNER TEMPL. AR, Author of ¢ More Light. ‘i 
Now ready, in crown 8vo. cloth, with Diagrams, price 6s. 


Vy HA T Is MATT E R? 
London: Wyman & Sons, 74 and 75, Great Queen-street, W.C. 


Price 43. 6d. 


ASSAN OBA; and other POEMS. By R. W. 
BADDELE 

“The rhymed ne rse of Cassandra's prophecies rushes on witha 

certain lyric force which recalls Mrs, Barrett Browni ng ae 
ator. 

“‘The lyrical prophecies are of very high quality, wine 
between Swinburne and Browning.”— Manchester Courier. 

* Cassandra’ is a graceful and picturesque poem.” 


London Revie 
** All cricketers will recognize the stout cricketer whom “Mir. 
Baddeley has so pagetiy hit off "— Westminster Revie 
“There is a flush of wild and picturesque taney about some 
parts of the story. Some of the lyrics rise even to a higher range 
of spirit and of beauty 


In 8vo. with Portrait, price 18¢, 
NV EMOIR of SIR WILLIAM er erg ter 
Bart., Professor of Logic and Metaphysicsin the U: 
of Edinburg zh. 
JOHN VEITCH, M.A., 
Professor of ey. and Rhetoric, University of Glasgow. 
Lately published, New Editi of 


Sir Wikhtay HAMILTON'S LPOTe RES. on MErArE Tats 
GIC. Edited by the Very Rev. H. L. MANSEL, B. 
i D 7 Dea of St. Paul's, a Professor VEITCH. 
vO. 


Sir ace HAMILTON’S DISCUSSIONS on_PHILO- 
SOPHY and LITERATURE, EDUCATION and UNIVER- 
SITY REFORM. Third Edition. 8vo. 21s. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, 
SYMBOLISM ; or, Mind—Matter—Language, 


as the Elements. of Thinking and Reasoning, and as the 
necessary Factors of Human Knowledge. 


By JAMES HAIG, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. price 128. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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This day is published, price 1s. 
(THE DRY EARTH SYSTEM. By Hd. J. 
and J. W. GIRDLESTONE, Civil Engineers. 
London: E. & F. N. Spon, 48, Charing Cross. 





Ready with the Magazines, 
THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, XCIX. for JULY, price 68. containing :— 
LORD LAWRENCE. 
. The Corpttton of ENGLISHWOMEN in the MIDDLE 


er 


ad 


The LATEST PHASE of the UTILITARIAN CONTRO- 
VERSY. 


NONCONFORMITY in LANCASHIRE. 
The LANGUAGE of LIGHT. 
ROSSINI. 
The STATESMANSHIP of Mr. GLADSTONE. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row, E.C 


Pxeaare 





This day, Second Edition, crown 8vo. 78. 6d. cloth, 


The DIVINE MYSTERIES: the Divine 
Treatment of Sin, and — Divine oped of Peace. By J. 
BALDWIN BROWN, B.A., Eas of ‘The Soul’s Exodus,’ 
*The Divine Life in 

London: Hodder gs Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, ‘Second Edition, price 5s. handsomely bound, 


The BEGGARS; or, the Founders of the 
Dutch pene By J. B. DE LIEFDE. 
“This is t and ted story, the scene of shih 
is laid in the Netheriaate at a time with which Mr. Motley’ 
ae ah have mate Bey familiar. There is no lack of adventure in t ° 








“An interesting g story of ahd and adventure, well and sensibly 
written.” —Gentleman’s Magazi 
London: Hodder & Bhonghton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. price 68. cloth, 


CONSTANCE AYLMER: a Story of the 
Seventeenth Century. 
“A story of the seventeenth century, the tone of which is well 
sustained throughout ; and the characters of the heroine and her 
two lovers are portrayed with uncommon skill.” 





Daily Telegraph. 
“So sweet and withal so true a story as this we avs not read 
for many a month.”—Nonconformist. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 





Just. published, crown 8yvo. 93. cloth, 


The CHURCH and the FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION: a History o the ae of Church and State 
from 1789 to 1802. By E. DE PR ENSE. 

London: Hodder & Stoughton, $7 , Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in 8yo. price 128. cloth, 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of ENG- 
LISH ENGINEERS, and of the Introduction of the Railway 
System in the United Kingdom, Bya CIVIL ENGINEER, 
Author of * The Trinity of Italy. 

“A thoroughly pleasant and ace book. From his connexion 
with the leading el — personal recollections are espe- 
cially interesting ”’. 





Standard. 
Bell & Daldy, , York: street, Covent-garden 


London: Hodder & 31 & - 27, Paternoster-row. 





RELAND | in 1868, the Battlo-Field for } En lish 
na PR a: Grane al a 
ive or isc. Vol 
Esq. , one of the Masters in Chancery in Ireland. ITZOIBEOR, 
London: Lo &Co. Dublin: M‘Glas! 
pete: ngmans han & Gill ; and al) 





This day is published, price 1s. 
[THE PRIMARY ARTICLE of FAITH ip 
the CHURCH of the FUTURE. 


By WILLIAM GEORGE CLARK, M.A., 
Vice-Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co. London: Bell & Daldy, 


Just ready, price 2s. 6d. 
geod of & SKIN, their Causes, Patho. 


Treatment. Illustrated by. numerous 
oe: by ne ALM ANNO v8! Nhe M.B. F.LS, 
Stee way: to n to the ne Hospital for Diseases of the Skin, Great 
some 
John 5 Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 


Just published, the First Number of the 


BiBLICGRAFIA ESPANOLA, publicada por 
Asociacion de Editores y Libreros de Madrid, containing 
a List of important New Spanish Publicatio: 


we. be had from Asher & Co., 13, Bodford-etrect, Covent-garden, 














In 8vo. with 4 large Bin y and 33 Wood Engraving 8, price lee, 
‘0 cloth, or 128. 6d. post free, ies ” 


HE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY of the 
CONVENTUAL radi thy of the MONASTERY of 
CHRIST CHURCH, in C. BURY, considered in relation 
ife ty Sng and Sool pp from P, 
Surveys Sime Documentary By the Rey. 
ROB. RT WILLIS, M.A. F.R.S., 5 ene ” Professor in in the 
University of Cam bri 
Printed for the —_ Fag yore Society, and to be had of 
the London Local Sec: MALLFIELD, 10, Little Queen- 
street, Holborn. 


Now ready, with 400 Illustrations, price 12s. 6d. cloth, 
HE STUDENT’S TEXT-BOOK of 
ELECTRICITY. 


Being a Condensed Résumé of the Theory and Application of 
Electrical oe including its latest Practical Developments, 





icularly as relating to Aérial and ge Telegraphy. 
By HENRY M. NOAD, Ph. 
— on Chemistry at St. Cesngel 8 P iospital. 


* Clea: well ~ trated and well 
printed "this is an af ono ”— Lane 
“Will lead to a correct, and even an ee knowledge of the 
present state of electrical science.” —Mechanics’ ] ‘agasi: 


London: Lockwood & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, J EC. 


Nearly ready. 2 vols. 8vo. price 188., a New Edition of the famous 
Book which has long beer. out of print and scarce, 


aeiet SKETCHES of HIS OWN 








y Sir JONAH aaben 
And J A of the High Court of Maaealty i in + 
This New Béiiice bn | contain a Memoir and a Portrait; 
pov on Irish Wit and Humour, and a number of important 
tagrapniee Sketches and original Explanatory Foot Note 
ork is under the supervision of a highly competent t Baitor 
London: &. , Routledge | & Sons. 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS- BOOKS. 


In crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams, 


UCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
GEOMETRY, with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 
3UPPLEMENTA RY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self- ee 
By W. D. COOLEY, A.B., 
Author of the* History of Maritime and Inland Discovery,” 
* The Negroland of the Arabs,’ 


Uniform with the ‘ Elements,’ price 38. 6d. 


bye EY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or,a Supplement to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the ‘ Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Propositions, 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in it 
by new Diagrams. 

Ill. 


New Edition—Fcap. &vo. price 1s. 6d. 


(HoCLEY S FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 
jagrams illustrating the ‘Elements,’ with "the Enuncis- 

p ll ba ow separately for Use in the Class-room. 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 


YHE ATHENAUM for GERMANY and 
EASTERN EUROPE.—Mr. ALPHONS DURR, of Lerpzic, 
gs to ——— that he has made a ements for a weekly 
ly of T ATHENZUM JOU The Subscription 

copy 14 thaler for three months; 3 cae for six months; an 

My for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on "Thursday. 

Orders to be sent direct to ALPHoxs Diner, Leipzig, Germany. 

*,* German Advertisements for the Arnenzum Journal also 

received by Atpnons Dire, as al 


EAK or DEFECTIVE SIGHT.—SPEC- 
TA CUES sclentifieally adapted to remedy impaired vision 

by Mr. ACKLAND, Surgeon, daily, at Horne & HORNTHWAITE'S, 

Opticians to ony Queen, 122 and 123, Newgate-street, London. 











Send seven stamps for *Ackland’s Hints on Spectacles,’ which 
contains yaluable suggestions to sufferers from imperfect sight. 
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N° 2174, Jonze 26, 69 
~ NEW NOVEL 
THE RUINED CITIES 


OF 


ZULU LAND. 
By HUGH M. WALMSLEY. 
—— 
United Service Gazette, 
“Exciting, interesting, and well narrated.” 


Post. 


“We have to thank Colonel Walmsley for one of the 
most interesting of recent contributions to the exciting 
literature concerned with lion and other hunting in South 


ica.” 
a Athenewn. 


“These volumes will be found rich in variety and 
amusement.” 


London : Chapman & Hall. 





In the press, in 1 vol. 8yo. 
) ARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 
AND HER ACCUSERS; 


Embracing a Narrative of Events from te Death of James V. ea 
1552, ‘andl the Close of the Conference at Westminster in 1569. 


By JOHN HOSACK, 
Barrister-at-Law. 
This Work al contain the ‘ Book of Articles’ prodased egvinst 
Queen Mary at Westminster, which has never hitherto 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S 
POURISS'S TRAVELLING MAPS 


For 1869. 
These Maps are taken from ‘The Royal Atlas,’ strongly mounted 








on cloth, and inserted in neat cloth cases, with Reference Index. 
8. d. 
SCOTLAND .. . With Index to 9,250 places 3 6 
ENGLAND .. <. eo ” 11,70 » 8 0 
IRELAND .. «6 « 5,270 » 46 
SWITZERLAND .. ee oe ” 4,970 » 46 
SWEDEN and NORWAY... Py 1,630 4, 4 6 
NORTH and SOUTH ITALY.. ” 6,230 » 8 0 
BASIN of MEDITERRANEAN o 2,170 » 46 
ee sc 4300 4 6 
AUSTRIA .. eo ee ee ” 6,300 4, 8 0 
PRUSSIA .o  « « oo ” 2,550 , 4 6 
FRANCE ..Q ws oe os ” 4406 5 46 
SPAIN.. 4,100 46 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day, feap. 8vo. cloth, 58. nett, 


OEMS. By CHartes Epwarp Srvarr. 
London: Thomas Bosworth, 198, ae. 
removed from 215, Regent- 
NEW WORK BY CANON TREVOR. 


OME: from the FALL of the WESTERN 
EMPIRE. B te Rev. G. TREVOR, M.A., Canonof York, 
Author of ‘ India,’ 8vo. 88. boards. 


Religious Tract >that 56, Paternoster-row ; boone 164, Piccadilly. 
Brig! ton : 31, Western-road. 





Just published, price 7s. 6d. handsomely bound in cloth, 


MEMORIALS of the ENGLISH MARTYRS. 
By the Rev. C. B. TAYLER, M.A. Newand Revised Edition. 
Numerous fine Engravings. 

Religious Tract Rosietr. 56, Paternoster: TOW ; and 164, Piccadilly. 

ton: 31, Western-road. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a FRENCH PRO- 
TESTANT CONDEMNED to the GALLEYS for the SAKE 
of his RELIGION. Translated from the French. Crown 
8vo. cloth boards, 38. 6d. L 

“ We do not hesitate to say that a more valuable contribution 
to the records of genuine martyrology could hardly be found. 

The style of the narrative in its graphic simplicity reminds us of 

De Foe; but the well authenticated facts which it relates are 

more interesting than fiction, and the incidents not .& strange.” 


Religious Tract Bosiety. Ro Paternoster-row; ona Nes Phecedilly. 
Brighton: 31, Western-road. 


JOHN NEWTON, of OLNEY, and St. Mary 
Woolnoth. An Autobiograph and ‘Narrative Boa | 
chiefly from his ao and other unpublished ed Documents. 
By the Rev. JOSIAH hy L, M.A., Author of * Memorials 
of the Rev. William Bull 

Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster: “row ; and 164, Piccadilly. 

Brighton : 31, Western-road. 


NEW GIFT BOOK bythe yy 4 of ‘ My Study Chair,’ 
usings, 


THE HARVEST of a QUIET EYE. Leisure 
Thoughts for Busy Lives. With numerous Engravings by 
fest umphries, Harrison Weir, and other Eminent Artists. 
Imperial 8vo. 6s. 6d. in cloth boards, elegant. 


NEW WORKS. 


—— 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE, No. 
JULY. 8y0. price 22. 6d. 


475. 
[On Wednesday next. 


The PARAGUAYAN WAR: with 


Sketches of the pew GEORGE 
THOMPSON, C.E. i ijeatenant Colonel of of Engineers in in the 
Army y> * and yy a Eres 


Paraguayan 
Post 8vo. with Pp 
0. Maps, Plans, an i Wi 


CADORE, or TITIAN’S COUNTRY. 


By JOSIAH GILBERT. With Map. 9 Woodcuts, 33 pear. 
ings on Stone, and a Fac-simile of Titian's Original ~——- 
for his Picture of the Battle of Cadore. Imperial 8vo. 31s. 


TRAVELS in the CENTRAL CAU- 


osees and BASHAN; including y's to Ararat and 

reez, and Ascents of Kazbek and Elbruz. By D. W. 
FRESHFIELD, ‘With Maps and Illustrations. Square 
crown 8yo. price 188. 


DOWN CHANNEL in the Leo, 3 Tons, 


from London to the Land’s End, and in the Orion, 16 Tons, 
R.T.Y.C., from London to the Scilly Islands. By R. T. 
M‘MULLEN. With 4 Maps and5 Woodcuts, [Neat week. 


SOUND: a Course of Lectures delivered 
at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By JOHN =ap 
DALL, .D. &e. Foetus zt Natural _Philoso, 

in the Royal Institution. econd Edition, revised ; with on Bos 
trait and 169 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. a 


M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY of 


COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. New 

Edition, with a Blograp| phical ‘ws of the Author, 11 Ma 

SPC Ee mane” bn ete ete oT 
och for many years. 8vo. price cloth ; or 

bound in russia. sia . 


HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE | in 

FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, &c. By C. AST- 

LAKE, Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Krehitests 

Seoond Edition, with about 90 Illustrations. Square cro 
0. 188. 


BIBLE ANIMALS: an Account of the | 


various Birds, Beasts, Fishes, &c. pentionsd in the Scrip- 
tures. By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, . Copiously illustrated 
with Wood Engravings from Original D 


esi Complete in 
1 vol. 8vo. price 21s. ion “Auoust 2. 


ROMA SOTTERRANEA. Compiled from 


the works et Comapentetone DE poet by J.S. NORTH- 
COTE, D d Rev. W. R. BROWNLOW, M.A. With 
numerous Tiustestinns. 8vo. 31g. 


The SUBJECTION of “woudl By 
JOHN STUART MILL. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS 


from AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE. By W. E. H. 
LECKY, M.A. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8yo. 28s, 


The OXFORD REFORMERS.—Joun 
COLET, ERASMOUS, and THOMAS MORE; a His- 
tory of "their Fellow-Work. By FREDEIMG SEEBOHM. 
Second Edition, revised. 8yo. price 14s, 


The CENTRE of UNITY: WHAT IS 
A OH ARISE or AUTHORITY? An Inquiry occasion: 
ow | recent Letter of the Pope to all Protestants pee pe 

on-Catholics. By the Rey. A. CLISSOLD, M.A. 8vo. 2s. 


HIDE and SEEK; or, Original Double 


Acrostics. By SPHYNX. 16mo. Un a few days. 


The QUARTERLY JOURNAL of 


SCIENCE. Conducted by W. FAIRBAIRN, ERS. 
CROOKES, F.B8., BR. HUNT, F.R.S 

GS. and ‘J. SAMUELSON, ptiter. 
Tal 1869, speiee te On Wed: 


Contents. 
I. The Bon-wonts of Tor Oonmanett, and their Uses. With 
and Woodcut. By G. H. Kinahan, M.R.1.A. 
Poaival Survey of tre 
II. The Lambeth ye] By Re J. Mann, M.D. F.R.A.S. 
Ill. On, a Tomary Geolo; 1 Classification. "With Coloured 
nerd Hull, M.A. F.R.S. 


By Ed 
Iv. mie Reaneito of Venus in 1874. With Page Plate and Wood- 
cuts. By R.A. Proctor, B.A. F.R. 
V. On the Teachin sf Natural Science in Schools. By Edwin 


ester, 

VI. The Prehistoric Antiquities of and around Lough Gur. 
With Plate and Wood Engravings. By Professor Hark- 
ness, F, RS. 

Scientific Works, Chronicl 


Notices o! of Science, &c. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 





Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row ; and 164, Piccadilly. 
Brighton ; 31, Western-road. : 


Price 1s. Monthly, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 117, for JULY. 
c » 
1. Professor Seeley on ‘ The GREAT ROMAN REVOLUTION.’ 
2.°A BRAVE LADY.’ on the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman.’ Chaps. 3. and 4. 
3. Miss posters Hill on ‘ORGANIZED WORK among the 


‘The STORY ofan AFTERNOON.’ By B. B. B. 
: Miss rooat on ‘CHILDREN’S LITERATURE of the LAST 
CENTURY.’ 


6. ‘ESTELLE RUSSELL.’ Chaps. 27—29. 

7. Mr. F. Napier Broome’s ‘SUNSET OFF the AZORES.’ 

8 ‘The CONDITION of OPERA in ENGLAND.’ 

9. Mr. R. H. Hutton on ‘A QUESTIONABLE PARENTAGE 
for MORALS.’ 


10. ‘The POPE’S POSTURE in the COMMUNION.’ By A. P.S. 


Price 1s. Monthly, Illustrated, 
THE SUNDAY LIBRARY, 
For JULY. 
APOSTLES of MEDIZ VAL EUROPE. 
PART L. 


By the Rev. G. F. Macrzar, B.D. 
To be completed in Three Monthly Parts. 





This day, 3 vols. 8vo. price 36s. 


HENRY CRABB ROBINSON'S 
DIARY, REMINISCENCES, 
AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Selected and Edited by Dr. T. Sadler. With Portrait. 


Daily News.—‘‘ The two books which are most likely to survive 
gs of literary taste, and to charm while instructing genera- 
‘of ofan ration, are the ‘ Diary’ of Pepys an 1's 

“te Nes Jo P me day will come when to th y 
Crabb binson. Excellencies like 
those alan ode 7 personal revelations of Pepys and the 
abound in this wok. 

suil orery taste an 

er, it tontains i aon 
tter. To the saver of f literature, it conveys 


will prize high yo ts accuracy 

rarity. The ates of social life will ge mther from it my 
ints whereon to base theories as to the effects on Englis' 

aay < the ibe progress 

rded” aad 


“= 


of civilization. For these and for other 
’ is a work to which a hearty welcome should 


New Volume by the Author of ‘ Bible Teachings in Nature.’ 
HOLIDAYS on HIGH LANDS; or, 


Rambles and Incidents in Search of Alpine Plants. By the 
Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN. Crown 8yo. 6s. [This day. 


The SUBSTITUTION of SIMILARS: 
the True Principle of Ressening, derived from a Modification 
of Aristotle's Dictum. By W. STANLEY sEVORS, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. (Thi Bd 





Macmitian & Co. London. 
Now ready, 8vo. price 2s. 6d. Entirely New and Complete 
System, 
NIVERSALLINE-WRITINGandSTENO- 
PHONOGRAPHY, on the Basis of “ Visible Speech.” By 
A. MELVILLE BELL. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co., and all Booksellers. 


Just published, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


L mers 4 IYYAH. Reprinted oom Sir W. 
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LITERATURE 
Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspondence of 
Henry Crabb Robinson, Barrister-at-Law. 
Selected and edited by Thomas Sadler. 
3 vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Rogers, the poet, said to his guests one day, “If 
there is any one here who wishes to say any- 
thing, he had better say it at once, for Crabb 
Robinson is coming.” In similar spirit we may 
remark that if any of the reading public have 
a book in hand they had better finish it off or 
lay it by at once, for Crabb Robinson is come. 
The volumes which treat of him are, like him- 
self when he was among us,—irresistible, to be 
attended to whether you will or no; and worth 
the attention, because brimful of anecdote, in- 
cident, learning, quaint talk, profound thought, 
sublime philosophy, childlike fun, bold specu- 
lation, and religious feeling, lovely in its con- 
ception and practice. 

To the younger public we suspect the name 
of Crabb Robinson will not sound familiar.. It 
was not so with their fathers. Even they who 
had not the honour of being known to’ him 
had the happiness of often Boer many of 
his best stories repeated to them by origi 
hearers. The flashes of his wit may not have 
illumined their atmosphere, but they could enjoy 
the coruscations from a distance. His healthy 
influences had boundless extension; and as for 
the practical religion to which we have referred, 
aman could hardly take his walks abroad in 
any direction without striking the trail of 
Crabb Robinson’s benevolence. 

Nearly a hundred years have elapsed since 
he was born (in 1775), a son of the handsomest 
young pair that ever set up home in Bury St. 
Edmunds. The father was a well-to-do tanner ; 
the mother, one of those lovable mothers whose 
name you never hear mentioned without its 
exciting some comment of respect or affection. 
The reader will learn to love her for her good 
sense, though she was not a clever woman. The 
pulses of the heart beat swifter at the beauti- 
fully-expressed fondness of Robinson for his 
mother; how he loved her as a child; how 
reverently he regarded her memory, when he 
was an old man! 

These parents were dissenters. The good 
people almost made their boy an infidel by “too 
much of it.” Crabb’s ever active spirit could not 
bear the oppression of weary hours at meeting 
throughout the Sunday; and Henry’s ‘Com- 
mentary’ to listen to till supper-time, at home. 
It was a great relief to Crabb, while his sire 
was reading, to slip off his chair, and turn the 
apple-pie in the Dutch oven before the fire, 
where it awaited the hour for the evening 
repast. Crabb Robinson’s independence of 
spirit and ready expression of opinion were 
shown at a very early age. Though he was 
whipped for it, by the tenderest of mothers, he 
could be indecorous at those dreary meeting 
services ; and he had so little reverence for a 
too dolefully religious aunt, that when she ap- 
proached the house her audacious nephew, not 
out of his frocks, would announce the fact by 
proclaiming, “ Behold, the groaner cometh!” 
At five years of age his mind was already busy, 
and with no less a subject than recognition in 
a future state! The little fellow broke in upon 
a serious discussion on this subject among the 
elders by pronouncing in favour of recognition. 
His grandmother had recently died, and Master 
Crabb Robinson remarked, “I shall know my 
grandmother in Heaven by the green ribbon 
round her cap.” 

Young gentlemen of the present day, whose 


holidays, may “thank their stars” that they 
were not as Crabb Robinson and his contempo- 
raries often were, kept at school three years 
together, without once going home. Neither 
are they bound to a calling without having a 
voice in the matter. Young Robinson, taken 
off the school form was clapped on to a stool 
in an attorney’s office, and he was no more 
consulted about it than the stool. This was at 
Colchester, where he had Mr. Francis for a 
master. The quirks of the trade jarred on his 
finer sense ; but he turned everything to happy 


first time was the opening 
young clerk did not give himself up to rapture. 
He analyzed as rapidly as he enjoyed; and he 
at once found out Erskine’s method, namely, 
his sticking to one point, and yet employing 
such varied phraseology as to seem as if he were 
illustrating a score of points in succession. At 
Colchester, too, he saw and heard Wesley, in 
the last days of that noble missionary. “ He 
stood in a wide pulpit, and on each side of him 
stood a minister, and the two held him up, 
having their hands under his armpits. His 
feeble voice was barely audible,” but it was 
tremulously attuned to love. “ He addressed the 
people on liberality of sentiment, and spoke 
much against refusing to join with any congre- 
gation on account of difference of opinion. He 
said, ‘If they do but fear God, work righteous- 
ness, and keep his commandments, we have 
nothing to object to.”” The excellent gift of 
charity, however, was not much appreciated 
at that time. Young Robinson could honour 
Priestley for his heart and his intellect, Godwin 
for his free utterance of his free thought, and 
Holcroft for the chivalry of his politics, but he 


people looked upon these and other men like 
them as atheists and republicans. To be the 
second was almost as bad as to be the first, 
and Robinson, because he applied practice to 
Wesley’s theory, came to be thought both. 
Robert Hall warned a household of his faith to 
expel the young infidel from its bosom; but 
Robinson wrote a letter, so frank and manly, 
that Hall, frank and manly too, confessed his 
error, though he justified his action. 

When Robinson came up to London to con- 
tinue the study of his profession,—that is, or 
was, to learn little or nothing about it,—he had 
no difficulty in getting into the best intellectual 
society of the day. “My lodgings,” he says, 
“were of a simple kind, in Drury Lane, and 
my expenses were not more than about a 
guinea a week.” We fancy that fine and fast 
young gentlemen of the present day, for whom 
no income is sufficient, would think this “de- 
cidedly vulgar.” But the young attorney’s clerk 
had an intellect which rendered him welcome 
to intellectual men. Their names glorify and 
the stories of them brighten these pages. They 
crowd pleasantly about the reader, and they 
are capitally hit off by the diarist. All the 
noble, aspiring, or eccentric spirits of the time 


of having been which he afterwards said he 
was no more ashamed than of having been a 
child. There was also Thirlwall, with all the 
advanced politicians and reformers. Thirlwall, 
who would have reformed religion as well as 
the State, subsequently told Robinson that “he 
believed he should establish his name among 
the epic poets of England; and it is a curious 
thing, considering his own views, that he 
thought the establishment of Christianity and 
the British Constitution very appropriate sub- 
jects for his poem.” 





The acquisition of a little money, and leisure 


school-time is only a trifle longer than their | 


and useful purpose. Hearing Erskine for the | 
of a new life. The | 


feared the penalty. The “Church and King” | 


are there: among them, Southey, a republican, | 








coming with it, enabled Robinson to reside 
during five years in Germany. The history of 
the time, the sketches of character, and the 
personal narrative, are rendered with great 
ability. From lofty philosophy and sublime 
nature the autobiographer can stoop to the 


| pleasantest trifles when they illustrate national 
| manners and individual wit. Thus, he copies 
| with glee an inscription on a house in Saxony 
| which is to this effect—“ This house is in the 
| hand of God. In the year 1795 was the wall 


raised ; and if God will turn my heart to it, 
and my father-in-law will advance the needful, 
I will cover it with tiles.” While the Diary 
reflects German life, letters from London, 
written by Crabb’s brother, reflect English 
life. It was a sad life till the peace of 1801 
came. In people’s purses there was nothing 
but paper. Heaven knows what was in their 
stomachs, for the millers were encouraged to 
mix any grain that would help to fill them. 
Even this stuff fetched a highprice ; but after the 
peace, writes Thomas Robinson to his brother, 
“in the course of about eight or ten weeks 
wheat has fallen in our market from 92s. to 
13s. the coomb, and it is expected to sink 
lower.” Matters were not on so expensive a 
scale even in the war time in Germany as here. 
Robinson dined every day at one hotel for 5s. 
a week ; and he does not complain of the quality 
of the dinners, but neither does he describe it. 
He appears to have known or to have met 
nearly all the great German spirits of that 
time; and his feelings on two occasions are 
well expressed when he says that he talked 
with Wieland and gazed. at Goethe. In the 
latter case, he was struck not only with the in- 
tellect but with the “‘ oppressive” beauty of the 
great poet at Weimar. Not that even all the 
Weimar folk themselves gave their first homage 
to the poets and scholars who were its true 
nobility. After the death of Schiller and other 
sons of song, Mr. Robinson unguardedly re- 
marked that the glory of Weimar was gradually 
departing. One of the Gentlemen of the Cham- 
ber was offended. “All the poets might die,” 
he said angrily, “but the Court of Weimar 
would still remain!” Among others at that 
Court were Gall and Spurzheim, who were 
making people mad about “ craniology,” as it 
was called. The new “ology,” however, at- 
tracted the Englishman, and Mr. Robinson 
introduced it into this country by means of a 
work published by him in 1807. This was some 
time after the author’s return to England. The 
same packet brought him and the news that 
helped to kill Pitt—of the battle won by Napo- 
leon at Austerlitz. 


Coming as Mr. Robinson did from ducal 
courts and aristocratic universities, and com- 
panionship with the legion of men who were 
kings and kaisers in the realms of intellect, 
one might expect that England would have 
seemed a little dull to him, especially as he was 
now a man without especial vocation, looking 
for employment, playing a little with literature, 
but not professionally, and longing to achieve 
some work of usefulness. England, however, 
was not dull. He found a certain garret in 


| London as brilliant as the Court of Weimar, 


with all its intellectual glories and its dazzling 
Gentlemen of the Chamber. “I was intro- 
duced,” he says, “to the Lambs by Mrs. Clark- 
They were then living in a garret in 
Inner Temple Lane. In that humble apartment 
I spent many happy hours, and saw a greater 
number of excellent persons than I had ever 
seen collected together in one room.” This is 
a sentiment at which the Weimar Gentlemen 
of the Chamber would have been ready to faint. 
As one reads it, the old garret where Charles 
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and Mary tabernacled seems to light up into a 
surprising brilliancy, and imagination peoples 
it again with all those choice and incomparable 
spirits who made the garret ring with laughter, 
turned it into a temple of wit, a school of 
philosophy, a home for the weary—a sanctuary 
where every man was welcome who was a 
man, that is, had not only a head, but a good 
deal in it, and under whose ribs there was a 
heart which not only beat, but beat tunefully 
in the great musical score of life. The smallest 
of the host’s own scintillations might have 
given a reputation to inferior men. They were 
-g0 spontaneous ! For example: Lamb was once 
asked why the compartments in the Long 
Room of the East India House, with six clerks 
(Lamb being one) in each, were called com- 
pounds. “What is the meaning of the word ?” 
og drily answered, “A collection of sim- 
es!” 
“ Before Robinson went to the Bar, he was 
employed in various ways, at home and abroad, 
on the Times. Of his colleagues there,—among 
whom unexpectedly turns up Combe, the author 
of ‘Dr. Syntax,—there are interesting details. 
But it is when Mr. Robinson is sketching the 
outer world that he is most interesting. Society 
at that time, sixty years since, was anything 
but dull, and good things uttered by wits 
rattled about men’s ears like hail. Some of 
them very much resembled the sayings of the 
Wise Men of Greece in their platitude. Even 
Coleridge could trip himself up over one of his 
own similitudes,—as, for instance, when he said 
that “ Hume comprehended as much of Shak- 
speare as an apothecary’s phial would placed 
under the Falls of Niagara!” Allen, “ Lady 
Holland’s atheist,” as good-natured friends 
called that scholar, made a worse trip in the 
Edinburgh, by abusing some Greek which 
turned out to be Pindar’s! We learn too, here, 


why Wordsworth was so mercilessly treated in 
that Review, “simply,” (said Jeffrey, who pri- 
vately admired what he publicly denounced,) 
“because the errors of men of genius ought to 


7? 


be exposed !” Coleridge was there, and playful 
enough when he said that there were “wrongers 
of subjects as well as writers of them!” Of all 
the goodly company of men in these volumes, 
perhaps Coleridge is the most interesting. His 
account of his wonderful, pitiful boy,—poor, 
sad Hartley,—is enough to stir the fount of 
tears. Smiles come again when Lamb, who 
loved the man with reverent affection, plea- 
santly commented on the philosopher’s ways. 
Thus, lecturing on ‘Romeo and Juliet, and 
Shakspeare’s female characters, one of a course 
of Shakspearean lectures, Coleridge advocated 
school flogging, and ridiculed Mr. Lancaster’s 
objections to such discipline. “It’s a pity,” 
whispered Lamb to Robinson, “he did not 
leave this till he got to ‘Henry VI., for then 
he might say he couldn’t help taking part 
against the Lancastrians!” Coleridge continued 
to ramble on from topic to topic, and thereupon 
Lamb again whispered, “This is not much 
amiss. He promised a lecture on the Nurse in 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ and in its place he has 
given us one in the manner of the Nurse.” 
There is much to be learnt of Coleridge in 
these volumes; hardly less of Lamb—of Lamb 
in his serious, earnest moods—that is, of Lamb 
at his best and highest. With Lamb and Cole- 
ridge are, of course, all their surroundings; 
moving crowds, serried ranks, and now and 
thenanamusing simpleton supervening. Among 
the latter may be reckoned Sir John Soane, 
whom Robinson heard lecture at the Royal 


Academy on Architecture. The conclusion was | 
diverting. “As the grammarian has his positive, | 
comparative and superlative, and as we- say, | 
‘My King, my Country, and my God,’ so ought | 








the lover of Fine Arts to say, ‘ Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Architecture.” 

In 1813, at the age of eight-and-thirty, Mr. 
Robinson was called to the Bar, from which he 
retired at the age of fifty-three. The going to 
it late, and withdrawing early, he considered 
“the two wisest acts” of his life. One of his 
first exploits was in procuring the acquittal of 
a client who had poisoned his wife. “ My spirits 
were raised,” he says, and so was the estimation 
of attorneys, by this unenviable triumph over 
justice. His cleverness, however, was always 
profitable to his clients. He was not like Hen 
Cooper, some of whose best hits told as muc 
against as for those he had to defend. One day 
Cooper was entertaining the whole Court, when 
Rolfe (then almost the junior, but who reached 
the woolsack, and lately died under the title of 
Lord Cranworth) whispered to Robinson, “How 
clever that is! How I thank God I am not so 
clever!” In comparing the French with Eng- 
lish methods of trial, Robinson was disposed to 
think that more innocent men were found guilty 
in England than in France, where, however, 
it always seems the object of the Judge to 
procure a conviction. Our author also approved 
of the French custom of strictly questioning 
the prisoner, and often forcing him to convict 
himself. 

The studies of the French Bar are few: it is 
otherwise with the English. One of the most 
picturesque gives us sketches of Lord Ellen- 
borough and Henry Brougham. The latter had 
been defending a man who was convicted of 
“a libel against Jesus Christ,” and the man 
offered an affidavit in mitigation. The Judge 
remarked that there was nothing by which an 
infidel could swear; and as Brougham rose at 
this, Lord Ellenborough said, “ Mr. Brougham, 
if you are acquainted with this person’s faith, 
you had better suggest some other sanction; 
you had better confer with him.” Brougham, 
with manly spirit, replied, “It is very un- 
pleasant to be thus mixed up with my client, 
of whom I know nothing but that I am his 
retained advocate. As a lawyer and a gentle- 
man, I protest against any such insinuations.” 
The Chief Justice was cowed, and faintly aver- 
red that he meant none. If there be less dig- 
nity there is more amusement in the sketch of 
Justice Willes, who had a bad habit of inter- 
rupting counsel. He once did this almost as 
soon as Mr. Blank commenced his case. “ Your 
Lordship,” said the barrister, is a greater man 
than your father. The Chief Baron used to con- 
tradict me after I had done, but your Lordship 
understands me before I begin.” There is 
nothing singular in these illustrations of the 
Bar, but there is something uncommon in one 
illustration of the Bench. Baron Wood was 
distinguished for his “popular feelings.” He 
hated the Game Laws; and Radicals loved him 
because he was “always against Church and 
King.” Other men besides a solitary Judge 
shared in the first half, at least, of the latter 
feeling. Sir Montague Burgoyne was sued in 
1817 by the Rev. Dr. Free, rector of Sutton, for 
the sum of 20/. a month during all the months 
he was absent from church! This was on an 
old statute, and the Judge thought that it was 
of no effect since the Toleration Act; but Sir 
Montague had a horror of escaping as a dis- 
senter; and he was ultimately acquitted on the 
merits, as he proved that during most of the 
time the church had been closed. The zealous 
rector himself was subsequently deprived of his 
living forimmorality. Ellenborough was, asevery 
one knows, the opposite of Wood. The deference 
paid to him by the Bar renders the incident 
of Brougham noticed above especially remark- 
able. When Hone was defending himself on a 
charge of blasphemy, he attacked the Bar, de- 





: meee ————== 
claring that there was not a man who dared to 
contradict Lord Ellenborough for fear of losj 
the ear of the Court. “A most indecent, because 
a most true assertion,” is the significant com. 
ment made by Mr. Robinson on this declarg. 
tion. At this period, he was making 4001. a year 
as a barrister, and was therewith (and literature 
for a crutch) content. Holding six Crown briefs 
at one assizes seems to have been considered 
good and substantial success. The author jg 
not at all jealous at recording the fact of hig 
friend, Charles Austin, making 40,000 guineas 
by pleading before Parliament in one session, 
When Robinson made 134 guineas during ong 
circuit, he thought himself in a very promisi 
way indeed. He records a curious fact of Ju 
Buller, told him by Judge Graham, with whom 
Robinson was then dining. “Graham said 
to-day that though Buller was a great lawyer, 
he was ignorant on every subject but law. He 
actually believed in the obsolete theory that 
our earth is the centre of the universe.” Buller 
was of very old-fashioned Conservative prin- 
ciples, and was for moving nothing out of the 
groove in which it had been once set, or sup- 

sed to be set. On the other hand, we find 

obinson unbelieving as to facts which are 
now established, but which forty years ago were 
only promises. At Covent Garden Theatre, he 
witnessed “a panoramic view of the projected 
improvement of the Thames, by the erection 
of a terrace on arches along the northern shore, 
—a pleasing anticipation of a splendid dream 
which not even in this projecting age can 
become a reality.” The reality is now an estab- 
lished fact. 

When the author withdrew from the Bar, 
that act which he described as one of great 
wisdom, was followed by one which he qualifies 
as an act of great folly,—his becoming a Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries, a society which 
Walpole himself did not hold cheaper than 
Crabb Robinson. It is probably rather owing 
to the increasing age of the latter than to the 
fact of his taking on him the burden of F.S.A, 
that from this period the entries in the Diary 
and the Reminiscences become somewhat more 
garrulous than previously ; just as, if we re 
member rightly, Robinson himself, but in still 
later years, became somewhat “ prosy” in his 
table-talk and on his side of controversies. 
Indeed, he was always a little given to length- 
iness. At the bar he opened one of his cases 
by saying “This case will be short.”—“Do 
you speak in your professional or your per- 
sonal character?” asked a brother lawyer, 
who is here pilloried as “that insolent fellow 
R—.” Still, amid disquisitions on religion, 
poetry, politics, the drama, and on individuals, 
if the air be sometimes heavy, it is frequently 
moved by lively breezes and lightened by 
cheerful sunbursts. These often come suddenly 
upon the reader. We laugh at hearing Mr. 
Ferguson, an M.P., remark, “I never voted 
but once according to my own opinion, and that 
was the worst vote I ever gave.” We smile at 
Flaxman quite agreeing with the King’s mes- 
senger, who said, “Sir, Rome is all humbug. 
Rome is more like Wapping than any place I 
know.” We rejoice at Dr. Parr being foiled by 
a lady whose opinion of his sermon he had been 
rash and vain enough to ask. ‘“ My opinion,” 
she said, “is expressed in the first five words 
of the sermon itself, ‘Enough, and more than 
enough.’” Again, walking through Rome with 
Goethe, we recognize the well-known spirit of 
the man in his outspokenness. “There is not 
a relic of primitive Christianity here ; and if 
Jesus Christ was to return to see what his 
deputy was about, He would run a fair chance 
of being crucified again.” And when we get 
back to Lamb’s pleasant circle, and the cha- 
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racter of Queen Caroline is being canvassed, 
we are struck by a phrase of Mary Lamb, 
«They talk about the Queen’s innocence. I 
shouldn’t think the better of her if she was 
what is called innocent.” Robinson saw the 
true woman’s wit in this. Mary Lamb “thought 
more of the mind and character than of a mere 
act, objectively considered.” The truth is here 
as great as the wit is fine in Dr. Donaldson’s 
remark on Robinson’s difficulty to understand 
the meaning of “a sound divine.” “It is a 
divine,” said the Doctor, “who is Voz et pre- 
terea nihil”! And the truth and wit of the 
above are both equalled by Talleyrand’s remark 
to Madame de Staél on her ‘Delphine,’ in which 
she is said to have introduced him in the cha- 
racter of an old woman. The authoress had the 
courage to ask him what he thought of ‘Del- 
phine’ “‘ Delphine,’ said Talleyrand ; “ that 
is the work, is it not, in which you and I are 
exhibited in the disguise of females?” This is 
Talleyrandesque in its utmost perfection. 

Although the third volume brings the reader 
in closer connexion with persons still living, 
there is a goodly company of the departed, in 
whom and in whose doings a greater interest is 

enerally taken. Mr. Robinson thus writes of 
Eouthey in 1841 :— 

“Instead of telling you of him (Southey) in this 
sad condition, I will copy a pleasant jeu d’esprit 
by him when pressed to write something in an 

bum. There were on one side of the paper several 
names ; the precise individuals I do not know. One 
was Dan O'Connell. Southey wrote on the other 
side, to this effect. I cannot answer for the precise 
words :— 

Birds of a feather 

Flock together, 

Vide the opposite page ; 
But do not thence gather 
That I’m of like feather 
With all the brave birds in this cage, &c. 
—Surely good humour and gentle satire, which 
can offend no one, were never more gracefully 
brought together. This reminds me of another 
story. It is worth putting down. A lady once said 
to me, ‘Southey made a poem for me, and you 
shall hear it. I was, I believe, about three years 
old, and used to say, ‘I are.’ He took me on his 
knee, fondled me, and would not let me go till I 
had learned and repeated these lines :— 
A cow’s daughter is called a calf, 
And asheep’s child, a lamb. 
Little children must not say I are, 
But should always say I am.’ 

Now a dunce or a common man would not throw 
off, even for children, such gracefnl levities. I re- 
peated this poem to Southey. He laughed and said, 
‘When my children were infants, I used to make 
such things daily. There have been hundreds such 
forgotten.’ ” 


A glance at “the Duke” is highly character- 
istic. The year is 1844 :— 

“December 26th.—( Rydal.) Slept in the room 
in which, after my fall, I was nursed last year by 
that excellent servant, James. Last night heard 
Wordsworth read prayers from Thornton’s collec- 
tion with remarkable beauty and effect. He told 
me that the Duke of Wellington, being on a visit, 
was informed by his host that he had family 
prayers in the morning. Would he attend? ‘ With 
great pleasure,’ said the Duke. The gentleman read 
out of this book. ‘What! you use fancy prayers ?” 
The Duke never came down again. He expected 
the Church prayers, which Wordsworth uses in the 
morning.” 

How Robinson could apply a Socratic process 
to children is described by the editor :— 

“*T went one morning into the house of a friend. 
The ladies were busy preparing a packet for one 
of the children at school. Betsy, a little girl 
between five and six years old, was playing about 
the room. Robinson came in, when this dialogue 
followed :—Well, Betsy, would not you like to send 
a letter to Tommy ?—B. Yes, I should.—R. Why 
don’t you !—B, I can’t write.—R. Shall I write for 
you’—B. Oh yes! I wish you would.—2Z, Well, 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 





brought them.—R. Now, it must be your letter. 
I give you the use of my hand ; but you must tell 
me what to say.—B. I don’t know.—R. You don’t 
know! though you love your brother so much. 
Shall I find something for you ?—B. Oh yes! pray 
do.—R. Well, then, let’s see: Dear Tommy— 
Last night the house was burnt down from top to 
bottom.—B. No! don’t say that.—R. Why not? 
—B. "Cause it isn’t true.—R. What! you have 
learned you must not write what’s not true. I am 
glad you have learned so much. Stick to it as long 
as you live. Never write what is not true. But you 
must think of something that is true. Come, tell 
me something.—B. I don’t know.—R. Let’s see— 
The kitten has been playing with its tail this quarter 
of an hour.—B. No, don’t write that.—R. Why 
should not I write that? It’s true; I have seen 
that myself.— B. ’Cause that’s silly ; Tommy don’t 
want to know anything about the kitten and its 
tail.—_R. Good again! Why, my dear, I see you 
know a great deal about letter-writing. It is not 
enough that a thing is true; it must be worth 
writing about. Do tell me something to say.— 
B. I don’t know.—R. Shall I write this— Yowll 
be glad to hear that Sammy is quite recovered from 
the small-pox and come down stairs?—B. Oh yes! 
do write that.—R. And why should I write that? 
—B. ’Cause Tommy loves Sammy dearly, and will 
be so glad to hear he’s got well again.—R. Why, 
Betsy, my dear, you know how to write a letter 
very well, if you will give yourself a little trouble. 
Now, what next ?’” 

But far excelling all other matters in interest 
in the third volume are the letters of a 
Byron, especially when they treat of her Lord. 
They make that noble woman seem still more 
noble, and they bring her husband closer than 
before to kindly human sympathies. Here is 
a sample :— 

“Not merely from casual expressions, but from 
the whole tenor of Lord Byron’s feelings, I could 
not but conclude he was a believer in the inspi- 
ration of the Bible, and had the gloomiest Calvin- 
istic tenets. To that unhappy view of the relation 
of the creature to the Creator I have always 
ascribed the misery of his life. . . . It is enough 
for me to remember that he who thinks his trans- 
gressions beyond forgiveness (and such was his own 
deepest feeling) has righteousness beyond that of 
the self-satisfied sinner, or, perhaps, of the half- 
awakened. It was impossible for me to doubt; that, 
could he have been at once assured of pardon, his 
living faith in a moral duty and love of virtue 
(‘I love the virtues which I cannot claim’) would 
have conquered every temptation. Judge, then, 
how I must hate the Creed which made him see 
God as an Avenger, not a Father. My own im- 
pressions were just the reverse, but could have 
little weight ; and it was in vain to seek to turn his 
thoughts for long to that idée fixe, with which he 
connected his physical peculiarity as a stamp. 
Instead of being made happier by any apparent 
good, he felt convinced that every blessing would 
be ‘turned into a curse’ to him. Who, possessed 
by such ideas, could lead a life of love and service 
to God or man? They must, in a measure, realize 
themselves. ‘The worst of it is, I do believe,’ he 
said. I, like all connected with him, was broken 
against the rock of Predestination. I may be par- 
doned for referring to his frequent expression of 
the sentiment that I was only sent to show him 
the happiness he was forbidden to enjoy. You will 
now better understand why ‘The Deformed Trans- 
formed’ is too painful to me for discussion. Since 
writing the above I have read Dr. Granville’s letter 
on the Emperor of Russia, some passages of which 
seem applicable to the prepossession I have de- 
scribed. I will not mix up less serious matters 
with these, which forty years have not made less 
than present still to me.” 

Crabb Robinson died in February, 1867. 
Prof. De Morgan, in an admirable supple- 
mentary chapter, thus photographs the fine old 
man :— 

‘ By the time he died the tablet of his memory 
had more than sixty years of literary recollections 
painted upon it; and painted with singular clear- 





| get me some pen, ink, and paper.—The child , ness. He had a comical habit of self-depreciation, 


which, though jocose in expression, took its rise in 


| a real feeling that his life had been thrown away. 


It had, in fact, been of a miscellaneous character, 
and, save only in his legal career, had nothing to 
which a common and understood name could be 
attached. Accordingly, it was, ‘I speak to you 
with the respect with which a person like myself 
ought to speak to a great ——.’ Here insert scholar, 
mathematician, physician, &c., as the case might 
be. Or, perhaps, ‘I am nothing, and never was 
anything, not even a lawyer.’ Sometimes, ‘Do not 
run away with the idea that I know that or any- 
thing else.’ But the climax was reached when, 
after giving an account of something which in- 
volved a chain of anecdotes running back with 
singular connection and clearness through two 
generations, he came at last to a loss about some 
name. It would then be, ‘You see that my 
memory is quite gone ; though that is an absurd 
way of talking, for I never had any.’” 


We must now leave these copious memorials 
to the public. They have been carefully edited 
by Dr. Sadler. 





Our New Way Round the World. By Charles 

Carleton Coffin. (Low & Co.) 

A single volume, which runs over Egypt, India, 
the Archipelago, China, Japan and California, 
and which, unlike most scamper-books, is not 
unreadable. In true New York style, Mr. Coffin 
touches off the Hyde Park riots, the coronation 
at Pesth, the evacuation of Rome, Salamis, 
Scylla and Charybdis, Heliopolis, “John Bull’s 
farm” (by which is meant British India), pepper 
culture, “the Flowery Land,” the Fung-Shuey, 
chop-sticks, Mr. Burlingame, and Brigham- 
Young. Europe is “done” in two pages and a 
half, and Greece re-surveyed in four pages, 
of which three are spent on board ship at the 
Pirzeus. 

We have it not in our hearts to quarrel with 
Mr. Coffin about his style, which is too comical 
to be called “bad,” and we must grant that 
some of his phrases, if novel, are expressive ; 
for instance, “cooling off” for “cooling down.” 
India, China and Japan form the subjects of 
the body of Mr. Coffin’s work, and a good deal 
of superficial information is imparted to the 
reader in a fairly amusing manner, but without 
a serious purpose of any kind. 

We have become so used to the English 
view of China that Mr. Coffin’s narrative of his 
stay there has in it a certain amount of novelty. 
The impressions of Americans about China are 
derived from their missionaries in that country ; 
ours come chiefly from our merchants; and the 
result is such a striking divergence of opinion 
that the country to which the various accounts 
relate seems almost itself to have undergone a 
sudden change. 

China is a country of far deeper interest than 
that afforded by an exterior which lends itself 
to comic treatment. An empire which up to 
this century contained half the people in the 
world, the authentic history of which as a single 
power dates back 5,000 years, and which, 
beginning its life as a paternal despotism, has 
undergone political and social changes without 
revolution, until it now presents itself to us 
in the form of the most democratic monarchy 
upon earth,—that is a picture of some interest. 
A people who have possessed for nearly 4,000 
years an unchanged written language,—and 
one of whose philosophers, more than 500 years 
before the birth of Christ, laid down that Golden 
Rule which the vulgar believe to be peculiar 
to Christianity,—are worth consideration from 
other than the comic side. What is strangest, 
however, about China is the high vitality of 
the empire ; for while when Confucius was Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, two and a half 
thousand years ago, the practice of universal. 
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promotion by merit had already been attained, 
—hbut the merit by which promotion went was 
of a singular kind, inasmuch as it consisted 
almost entirely in adherence to certain forms, 
—the empire has gradually broken through 
these ceremonial rules, until the establishment 
of the new College of Internationa] Law at 
Pekin has now finally destroyed them. With 
a country which combines with hoary age 
that government by an aristocracy of merit 
which the Western nations are vainly seeking 
to procure, it is in the power of a few mer- 
chants, of a consul, or a gunboat officer, at any 
moment to bring us into war. Under our pre- 
sent policy this danger is diminished; but 
France—whose missionaries have for centuries 
laid claim to extraordinary privileges in China, 
and who, having no trade upon the coast, has, 
unlike ourselves, nothing to lose by war—may, 
without any fault on our part, in an instant 
destroy the fabric which the Chinese are now 
rapidly building upon the ancient foundations 
of their empire. 


Mr. Coffin has brought out better than most 
ofthe English writers upon China the reasons 
why, moving rapidly as they do, the Mandarins 
still firmly oppose our representatives upon 
three points. Nothing will induce them to 
allow the working of coal-mines, or the con- 
struction of railroads in the interior; nothing 
will make them at this moment permit the use 
of‘steam-ships on the inland waters. The reason 
for this last: determination is on the surface; 
it'consists merely in the fear of a revolution, 
which might be caused by throwing out of work 
at one moment the several hundred thousand 
families which depend for their livelihood 
upon the navigation of the river junks. The 
objection to the making of railroads and the 
opening of mines is of another kind; it rests 
upon the enormous reverence of the Chinese 
for'their ancient dead. The empire is so old 
that the whole country is one vast cemetery. 
As Mr. Coffin says, “railroads are remorseless ; 
they cut through the cities of the living and of 
the dead alike. A railroad running ten miles 
in China would disturb the whole spirit realm. 
Unlucky strokes from spades might sever skulls 
from vertebree in some ancestral burial-ground ; 
and then there would be headless ghosts wan- 
dering through the land of darkness, and sick- 
ness, pestilence, calamity and untold horrors 
would settle upon China.” It is so; and though 
Mr. Coffin does not mention it, the objection 
tothe opening of coal-mines is a similar one. 
Some of the best coal in the empire lies in the 
hills hard by Pekin, upon which stand the sepul- 
chres of the emperors of the most ancient dynas- 
ties. Change is rapid in these days; but it will 
be long, we imagine, before these coal-mines 
can be worked without causing a rising against 
the foreigners from one end of China to the 
other. 








NEW POETRY. 
Coila’s Whispers. By the Knight of Morar. | 

With Illustrations by George Cruikshank | 

and Gustave Doré. (Blackwood & Sons.) | 
‘Coila’s Whispers’ are a series of short, manly 
verses on love, war, society and death, written, | 
it is said, by a soldier who has read much and | 
seen much. The Knight of Morar may not | 
bea poet of the premier rank, but his lines are 
often bright and musical, and they have a ring 
of actual life, which puts them high above such | 
sickly efforts of the brain as we find in ordinary | 
books of verse. Light and sad by turns—frisky, | 
funereal, ghostly—he “whispers” througha great | 
variety of subjects; now addressing a family of 
ghosts, now telling a tale of the light infantry, | 
and anon philandering in London streets, pick- 


| ing up matter for his muse in every-day affairs. 


His tastes are catholic ; but if he shows a weak- 
ness in any one direction, it is in favour of the 
ghastly. Nothing could be more horrible than 
his ‘Family Party, with its illustrations of 
bones and skulls. The same horrible sentiment 
appears in his ‘ Kupte EXenoor.’ Often, however, 
the poet is at once manly and tender. Take 
this little verse, as the expression of a soldier’s 
thought on the eve of battle :— 
GETTYSBURG. 
By the sighing of our maidens, 
By the tears of those at home, 


We have vowed to die or conquer, 
And the day of Death has come : 


We had looked for Love’s rewarding, 
We had heard the murmured vow, 

We had hoped to win the Laurel, 
But the Cypress binds our brow: 


Who shall tell the tale of slaughter ? 
Who shall bear our dying words ? 
A hundred foemen wait us 
A hundred hungry swords. 


Oh ! summer breezes bear them 
To the home we love so well! 
Oh ! fading Sun, shine softly, 
When to-morrow’s tale you tell! 
Sometimes the Knight of Morar is recollect- 
ing when he thinks he is originating. With 
Shadows of Evening, wait awhile ! 
he begins a poem on Byron; and there are 
audible echoes of Campbell and Tennyson in 
this volume. Courage is also shown in dealing 
with themes which other men are thought to 
have made their own, and also with the lighter 
trifles of the dinner-table, the morning ride and 
the midnight waltz. The writer has a capital 
sense of fun; and, on the whole, his ‘ Whispers’ 
prove that he has poetic instincts, although they 
do not prove him to be a poet. 


Our Legends and Lives: a Gift for all Seasons. 
By Eleanora Louisa Hervey. (Trubner & Co.) 


A delicate feminine gleaner, long ago cele- 
brated by Leigh Hunt, has collected in ‘Our 
Legends and Lives, a Gift for all Seasons,’ as 
charming a sheaf of grain from fields which she 
had herself sown as we have seen for many a 
day. 

Mrs. Hervey, better known to poetic readers, 
erhaps, as Miss Montagu,—that Eleanora 
Louisa whom the singer of ‘ Rimini’ described 
as having the prettiest name “ betwixt Naples 
and Pisa,”—is the poetess of domestic life and 
of household emotion, not in the lower sense 
of these words, but in the higher—not as Eliza 
Cook is a poetess of domestic life, but as Eliza- 
beth Browning was and Jean Ingelow is. Yet 
Mrs. Hervey has a place apart and of her own. 
If she can be said to claim a place beside, and 
not below, these gifted women,—and we cer- 
tainly think she may,—it must be on the inde- 
pendent and original ground of her humanness 
of thought. She is not only a woman always, 
but a woman in some relation to the common 
family—a daughter, a wife, a mother, a friend ; 
and the sense of this relation gives to her verse 
a tenderness and charm which are altogether 
her own. 

She is not, however, wanting in fancy and 
in constructive power, as the lyrical and dra- 
matic pieces now collected prove. Few themes 
have tempted poets more than the rising and 
singing of the lark; and in dealing with such 
a theme, a modern bard is therefore in col- 
lision with some of his highest masters in his 
art. If he makes anything out of it, the fact 


| becomes a triumph. This:is what Mrs. Hervey 


makes of the theme :— 


SONG OF THE RISING LARK, 
I was woke in the grass 
By the delicate pass 
Of a gossamer thread. 
With a start, with a spring, 
Up I fled! up I fled! 
Lake, forest, and valley before me were spread 


Dingle and meadow-ring, 
Shingle and lea, 
Glimmer and shimmer and ripple of sea, 
Higher, higher, 
My wing’s desire! 
Higher, higher, higher, higher. 
Small as spines on the thistle 
The white spires bristle, 
No wider, no taller, 
Smaller and smaller. 
Higher, higher, 
My wing's desire! 
Up the as by fountain and fountain 


On the topmost cone 
A white eagle’s feather is waving alone. 
Higher, higher, 
My wing's desire! 
Let me swim, let me swoon 
In the rush of the whirlwind that swirls ’neath the moon, 
igher, higher, higher, higher !— 
Oh! the drive of the rack. 
Still! Still! Still! Still! 
The rush and the 
Beat me back ; 
In the strife 
Breathlessly, deathlessly 
Fighting for life. 
Take back the rush again ; 
Give me the hush again. 
Let me soar, soar, soar 
Through the golden door. 
Higher, higher, 
My wing’s desire! 
Higher, higher, higher, higher !— 
The delight, the delight! 
Sweet, sweet, sweet, sweet! 
After the rush 
What a calm, what a hush! 
After the roar, 
So to soar, so to soar 
Through the golden door! 
No higher, no higher, 
My wing’s desire! 
I should faint in the fire. 
Light upon light, 
Heat upon heat, 
Bright upon bright, 
Sweet upon sweet; 
Silence on silence floating out stealingly, 
Hushfully, feelingly, 
After the whirlwind not a pulse-beat ! 
All asleep, asleep, 
Asleep in the still, 
Folded deep ; 
Asleep in the still of the broken will 
Touched by the universe tenderly, healingly. 
All around 
Not a sound, 
Left or right 
Not a sight, 
Only the stars sailing fleet after fleet 
Still as night. 
Lapsed in supineness, 
O! the divineness, 
After the whirlwind not a pulse-beat ! 
Light upon light, 
Heat upon heat, 
Bright upon bright, 
Sweet upon sweet; 
Wings in the wilderness, worlds at the feet, 
Sweet ! 
Sweet ! 
Sweet ! 

The tone of Mrs. Hervey’s verse is rather 
staid and sad; but many readers will like it 
all the more for having this touch of melancholy. 
Many of the pieces have already appeared in 
collections; and we thank Mrs. Hervey for 
having put them within our reach in a collec- 
tion of her own. 





Polychronicon Ranulphi Higden Monachi Ces- 
trensis, Together with the English Transla- 
tions of John Trevisa, and of an Unknown 
Writer of the Fifteenth Century. Edited by 
Churchill Babington. Vol. II. (Longmans 
& Co.) 

In this volume of the Polychronicon the reader 

begins to get out of merely compiled work, and 

to meet with Higden on ground of his own. In 
the chapter in which he enumerates the seven 
| tribes which successively occupied the land, 
| it is remarkable that Higden passes over the 
| Romans altogether. Of language, he writes that 

the Scots and Welsh maintained their dialects 

nearly pure, save a Pictish element in the 
| former. The Flemings had adopted the English 
| language, and spoke it well. He speaks of the 

English dialects as being originally three in 
| number—Southern, Midland (Mercian) and 
| Northern; but Danish and Norman made 
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conquering inroads among them. A Midlander, 
being between North and South, could toler- 
ably well understand both dialects; but a 
North-Englander and a South-Englander were 
barbarians to each other. The difference of 
dialect is still very great, as any one knows 
who has happened to hear a Yorkshire tyke 
lying by the ell in order to sell a horse in a 
Wiltshire fair. Higden attributes the cor- 
ruption of the language to its. being neg- 
lected in our schools, where French was a 
language the speaking of which turned Jack 
into a gentleman. Towards the close of the 
fourteenth century, however, English was 
taught in all our grammar-schools ; a fact 
which Higden would have been delighted to 
record, if he had only lived long enough. Even 
gentlemen’s sons were not taught French so 
generally as in the olden time,—that is to say, 
Anglo-Norman French, which was the only 
French spoken in England, till the French 
capital became of importance, and the French 
of Paris came into fashion. Our language 
was both weakened and corrupted by the 
gentility of the country-folk, who would fran- 
cigenate or frenchify their words. Traces of 
this still exist; a Kentish harvest-man will 
not ask a stranger entering the field for “a 
drop o’ summut to drink ;” no, he will look up 
and cry “ Largesse!” as boldly and with as good 
an accent as his forefathers of the Norman days. 
In other respects we resemble our ancestors. 
Each English class of Higden’s days aped the 
manners of the class above it, and desired to 
appear higher in the social scale than it had any 
right to be. We hope, however, we have got rid 
of some of the vices which the chronicler enu- 
merates as pertaining to the English of his day ; 
we are, we believe, at least as industrious, as 
fond of foreign travel, as plucky in war, and as 
amenable to discipline as they were. The South- 
Englanders were what would now be called 
the more genteel people, probably from more 
intercourse with the Continent. They were, 
therewith, very superstitious. They dipped into 
futurity by consulting the boiled shoulder-bone 
of a ram, on which the spirits wrote the oracles 
that the diviners might read, if they could. On 
very few of the matters related by Higden can 
we be said to be essentially superior to the folk 
of long ago. Educated people affect to come 
into companionship with spirits by media as 
absurd as blade-bones of mutton; and it is only 
the other day that a learned counsel said, “In 
downright plain English I denounce this matter 
as a nefarious transaction.” And judges make 
lapses like barristers. Was there not one who 
said he could not bring himself to believe that 
the woman at the bar could have deliberately 
starved her newly-born child? “Why, gentle- 
men,” he remarked, “ the very beasts of the field 
and the birds of the air suckle their young!” 





Historical Reminiscences of the City of London, 
and of its Livery Companies. By Thomas 
Arundell. (Bentley.) 

SEVERAL works on City history and City mat- 

ters generally have been laid under contribution 

to fill the pages of this book ; foremost among 
them, the Survey of John Stow, Herbert’s 

‘Twelve Great Livery Companies,” and the 

English translation of the ‘Liber Albus’ The 

result is a volume of from four to five hundred 

pages, in which we have a perplexing admix- 
ture of. light, pleasant reading, ponderous wit 

(the Chapter on Armorial Bearings, for example), 

fulsome compliments, addressed to sundry civic 

dignitaries and City men (pp. 3, 85, 164, 281), 

and blunders of every shape and hue, some of 

them borrowed from other writers, and still 
more of the author's own contribution. The 








latter part of the book is devoted more espe- 
cially to what we may call the private history 
of the City companies ; and here Mr. Arundell 
has made himself comparatively safe by tran- 
scribing largely from the pages of Heath, Jupp, 
Nichols, and other writers on the subject ; the 
result being that these pages have merit. The 
volume, however, we feel bound to say, is 
needlessly swollen by the repeated introduction 
of useless matter; much of the twenty-first 
chapter, for example. 

The earlier part of the work deals with the 
ancient history of the City of London, and the 
general history of this country, to some extent. 
Stow (with a few exceptional inaccuracies) and 
the ‘Liber Albus, above mentioned, may be 
reckoned as trustworthy guides ; and Mr. Arun- 
dell might have fared not amiss had he been 
content to be guided by them. We never find 
that he has examined documents for himself, or 
has elicited one new fact on his own account ; he 
evidently trusts to his own memory at times, 
or his own impressions, about the past history 
of the City, the history of our social progress, 
and the general history of England; and when 
he does so he is not unfrequently more or less 
in the wrong. Our readers will be able to form 
some estimate of the value of the book asa work 
of authority when we tell them that its author 
takes for undoubted fact the story of Gil- 
bert ABecket and the fair Saracen ; asserts 
positively that a temple of Belin, “the British 
Apollo, formerly stood near London Bridge, 
and hence the name of Billingsgate ;” quotes 
the story that Sir Richard Whitington “ threw 
into the fire bonds for which the king was 
indebted to the citizens to the amount of 
60,0001.,” as if he believed it to be true; is of 
opinion that “there can be little doubt that 
from the Pagan Romans the Druids borrowed 
much of their ceremonial”; considers Thomas 
Dudley Fosbroke “a high authority in matters 
antiquarian” ; an assumption which neither his 
Encyclopedia nor his British Monachism will 
at all warrant; and looks upon Herbert, the 
writer on the Twelve Livery Companies, as 
“painstaking and erudite,” the fact being that 
erudition of any kind was about the last thing 
that poor Herbert could lay claim to. 

We have stated above that the mistakes in 
this volume are numerous, and have implied 
that they are without excuse. In jotting down 
some of the more striking of these errors we 
find them strewed about its pages almost “as 
plenty as blackberries,” and therefore we have 
not to go far afield. 

The first Mayor of London, Fitz Alwyn, we 
observe, is called Fitz-Allen in p. 5, Fitz-Allwyn 
in p. 7, and Fitz-Allyn in p. 374. 

In p. 6 we are told that “the present 
Clerkenwell Sessions House was “ built by him 
(Sir Baptist Hicks, in the time of James the 
First) for the meetings of the justices for Mid- 
dlesex, and to this day it is called Hicks’ Hall.” 
On the contrary, the Sessions House here 
spoken of, built in 1612, stood at the end of 
St. John’s Lane, St. John’s Street, and was 
taken down in the last century; the present 
Sessions House was built in 1778, on a wholly 
different site. 

The quarrel between the Goldsmiths and 
Tailors, alluded to in p. 9, did not take place 
as there stated, in 1226, but in November, 
1267. The ‘Liber de Antiquis Legibus’ is 
our authority for saying so. “Granville,” in 
p. 13, isa misprint, we presume, for “Glanville,” 
the legist and justiciar of the time of Henry 
the Second. 

In p. 25 we read that in 1377 Henry the 
Third made a further grant to the Mercers; a 
date 105 years after his death. 

In the passage (p. 32) “Benalt, a monk, 





invented glass in England as early as a.p. 664,” 
we presume that the introduction by Benedict 
Biscop, Abbot of Wearmouth, of French arti- 
ficers, skilled in the art of making glass, about 
A.D. 676, is alluded to. Be this, however, as 
it may, on the next page we have a rather 
plentiful crop of misinformation. “Coals,” we 
are told, were not known or used in London 
until 1357; and yet Seacole Lane, near New- 
gate, was called by that name (Secollane) more 
than a century before that date; the fact being, 
no doubt, that sea coal was landed at the foot 
of the lane, from barges or small vessels on the 
river Fleet. Gardening we are also informed 
was “unknown here prior to 1509, all our 
vegetables before that time being imported 
from the Netherlands”; whereas there was 
a market held before the Church of St. Austin, 
near St. Paul’s, for the sale of the produce of the 
gardens in and near London, so long before 
that date as 1345. “Nor were pins invented 
till 1543” comes next; it being the fact that 
there was a craft or company of Pynners, or 
Pinmakers, in London in 1356. 

At p. 35 we find a fact stated as having 
occurred in 1379; “and soon after (temp. 
Edward the Third) we read of” another fact. 
It is our impression that Edward the Third 
had been already dead two years at the former 
date. In the same page the author quotes 
Herbert’s ‘Twelve Livery Companies, but 
incorrectly as to all his references. 

“Each of the first Anglo-Norman kings, 
till Richard the First, styled himself King 
of the English; afterwards, till the time 
of King John, he styled himself Basileus” 
(p. 45). Here we have three blunders in a 
couple of lines. Each of the first Anglo-Norman 
kings till Richard the First did not style him- 
self as above stated. After the time of William 
the Conqueror, if Mr. Arundell will be at the 
pains of consulting Rymer’s ‘ Foedera,’ he will 
find “King of England” the general form, 
“King of the English” appearing but rarely. 
There were no Anglo-Norman, or any other 
kings, as above implied, between the reigns of 
Richard the First and John; and no Anglo- 
Norman kings habitually styled themselves 
“Basileus.” On the contrary, it was with our 
Anglo-Saxon kings, Eadgar in particular, that 
this appellation, an adaptation from the usages 
of the Greek emperors, was a favourite title. 

“In England, in regard that there is some 
mysteryin every trade, therefore a trade is called 
a mystery (Madox ‘ Firma Bengi’).... Nomyste 
is implied beyond the secrets of trade” (p. 46). 
It is time that this erroneous notion should 
be discarded. “ Mistery,” meaning a trade, has 
nothing to do with mystery, but is derived from 
“ ministerium,” or “ mistera,” “a ministerin 
unto”; words which (jointly with officiwm 
were in the Middle Ages the low Latin names 
for a craft or trade. Hence the old French 
“mester,” or “mestier,” with the same mean- 
ing. We also read in the same page: “ For 
several centuries not only was the Court of 
Aldermen composed exclusively of the masters 
of the Guilds, but the Common Council were 
all, in like manner, the representatives of the 
same bodies, each company sending a given 
number, according to their influence and 
wealth.” This is altogether erroneous. Before 
the year 1347 it is extremely doubtful how the 
Court of Common Council was constituted. 
In that year a Court was formed by the city 
wards sending representatives in certain pro- 
portions “to treat of business touching the 
City.” This arrangement was temporarily 
changed in 1376, and the Common Council was 
for a time chosen from the misteries, or trades ; 
but in 1384 the election of the members of 
Common Council was restored to the wards, 
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“ White-tawyers” are stated, in B. 51, to be | Queen’s Gold,” but for the escape of John de 


“ dressers of coney (rabbit) skins.” 


n the con-| Frome, accused of felony, and a prisoner in 


trary, “megucers,” or white-tawyers, were pre-| Newgate; neither-was Queen’s Gold a “tax 
parers of fine white leather, which they tawed, | levied on them,” the sheriffs, as there stated ; 


or made soft, with alum. 

We find it stated in p. 57, “It is true we 
may now, and at all times, find Aldermen who 
are but knights; but in every instance the 
knighthood was anterior to the becoming an 
Alderman.” This is entirely a misconception ; 
and, indeed, our author himself implies as much 
in p. 418, where he says: “ The King, Edward 
the Fourth, hurried off to the City in pursuit of 
the rebels, staying no longer than while he 
knighted the twelve following Aldermen for 
their gallant behaviour on the field.” Nearly 
a century, too, before this (A.D. 1381) Richard 
the Second had conferred knighthood upon 
William Walworth, Mayor, and John Phelipot 
and Nicholas Brembre, Aldermen, forthe prowess 
yo by them in quelling the insurrection 
under Wat Tyler. 

In p. 60 we meet with the words: “ When 
the title of ‘Lord’ was first added to that of 
Mayor, cannot now be distinctly traced. All 
charters and history are silent upon the point. 
Possibly, it is merely a complimentary addition 
from immemorial usage.” We cannot in fair- 
ness set this down as one of Mr. Arundell’s 
mistakes or oversights, but avail ourselves of 
the opportunity of remarking that the great 
probability seems to be that this title was 
assumed by the Mayor in 1327, when, by 
charter of Edward the Third, he was made, 
ex officio, one of the Justiciars for Gaol Deli- 
very at Newgate. 

For “Hugh Clapton” read Hugh Clopton, 
in p. 70, and “Robert Chicheley” for Robert 
Chickley, in p. 72. Had Mr. Arundell been as 
well versed in City lore as, from his preten- 
sions to instruct others, he ought to be, he 
would have known that this Mayor of London 
was brother to Henry Chicheley, the munificent 
Archbishop of Canterbury and founder of All 
Souls College, Oxford. 

For “tasker” we should probably read taker, 
in p. 73—an officer of the household who was 
at liberty to seize ale at the breweries ad libi- 
tum for the royal use. 

Hamo de Chiggewelle was not, as stated in 
p. 75, Mayor from 1319 to 1327; on the con- 
trary, other persons held the Mayoralty in 
1320, 1323, part of 1325, and 1326. In the 
same page, too, we have the Mayoralty of 
Andrew Aubrey, who held that office in 1339 
and 1351, assigned to “temp. Richard the 
Second,” who came to the throne twenty-six 
years after the latter date. 

Sir Richard Whitington—whose name is never 
found spelt “ Whittington” in the City records, 
-as Mr. Arundell invariably writes it—did not 
-entertain Henry the Fifth at a banquet in 1431, 
as stated in p. 80; seeing that the short-lived 
conqueror of France had then been nine years 
in his grave. 

“How Thomas Knolles, Mayor, first builded 
Guildhall, 1400” (p. 81), &c. This is an error, 
borrowed from John Stow, but corrected in 
other books, which Mr. Arundell might have 
easily consulted. It was in the second mayoralty 
of Thomas Knolles, a.p. 1410-11, that the build- 
ing of the present Guildhall was commenced. 
Guildhall Chapel, too, was not “ founded,” as 
stated in p. 83, “by Peter (not Fanlove, but) 
Fanelore, Adam Francis, and Henry Frowick, 
about the year 1299”; but was endowed by 
them with a chantry in 1356. This, however, 
is a mistake, borrowed probably from p. 13 of 
Aungier’s ‘French Chronicle of London,’ pub- 
lished by the Camden Society in 1844. 

The Sheriffs of London were not imprisoned 
in 1254, as stated in p. 99, “for non-payment of 


| 








it being simply a tax of ten per cent. upon the 
amount due from every person who made a 
voluntary offering or fine to the King, in con- 


| sideration of any privilege, grant, licence, or 


pardon. The citizens claimed exemption from 
this impost, but unsuccessfully. 

Among the merchant strangers established 
in London were “ Geneweuse and Florentines,” 
explained in p. 278 as meaning “Genoese and 
Venetians”! 

Job Gedney was not Mayor of London in 
1417, as stated in p. 286, but in 1427. We 
might have looked upon this as a mere mis- 
print, were it not that the figures “1417” are 
repeated some lines below, with the additional 
blunder of making that date to be the 6th of 
Henry the Sixth. 

In p. 400, Mr. Arundell takes up the cudgels 
against John Stow, and is decidedly in the 
wrong. He ridicules the idea that in 1381 the 
City Seal bore the sword of St. Paul (as stated 
by Stow), on the ground of the “‘improbability 
that their grant of arms would make any refer- 
ence to the great Apostle.” It is, however, dis- 
tinctly stated in Letter-Book H (preserved at 
the Guildhall), fol. 44, date 1376, that on the 
Common Seal of the City at that date was re- 
presented the figure of St. Paul, whose sword 
alone now survives in the City arms. 

In p. 412, Job, the Second Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat, is styled “ Marquis of Montserrat”; not 
an uncommon blunder certainly, but one that 
a writer with any pretensions to scholarship 
should avoid. His opponent’s name, too, was 
“ Galeazzo,” not “ Galleazzo.” 

It is stated in p. 413 that the Londoners 
fought, temp. Richard the Second, against the 
Dukes of York and Gloucester, “at Oxford,” 
where Sir N. Brambre was taken prisoner after 
the battle: whereas the fact is that the battle 
here alluded to was fought by De Vere, Duke 
of Ireland, against the Duke of Gloucester and 
the Earl of Derby, at Radcote Bridge, nearly 
twenty miles from Oxford. Brambre, too, was 
not “ beheaded,” as stated in the same page, 
but was, by judicial sentence, drawn to Tyburn, 
and hanged. 

Such is a selection, and only a selection, from 
the numerous errors which have attracted our 
notice while running over the pages of this 
volume, 





NEW NOVELS. 


The Minister’s Wife. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 vols. 

(Hurst & Blackett.) 
WHEN we say that the chief male actor of this 
powerful and painful story, at the instigation of 
jealousy, murders an amiable Scotch minister ; 
that having thus disposed of the husband of the 
woman he loves, he marries his victim’s widow ; 
and that on his wretched little wife’s discovery 
of his wickedness he endeavours to terrify her 
into acquiescence in his crime by drawing a 
pistol from his pocket and threatening to blow 
out her brains, it is needless to add that the book 
is not devoid of melo-dramatic extravagance. 
Yet Mrs. Oliphant has produced a work abound- 
ing in delicate analysis and nice observation of 
man’s religious and emotional nature, and sur- 
charged with the elements of romantic excite- 
ment,—a work, moreover, on which, in spite 
of its irremediable defects, it is a relief for the 
critic to fall in a season that, beyond all other 
seasons of our remembrance, is remarkable for 
its dearth of good novels. 

The scenes of the drama are chiefly laid in 
Lockhead, a picturesque Highland village at 





the head of Loch Diarmid, and lying in the 
centre of a district which at the opening of the 
story is undergoing the deep and tumultuous 
agitations of a religious revival ; and the writer 
is not more successful in describing the natural 
characteristics of the surrounding country than 
in delineating the aspects and manners of 
the rural worthies who people her stage,—the 
squire’s sister who rules her absent brother's 
estate with kindly egotism, the gentle minis. 
ter who pays with his life for a few weeks of 
matrimonial felicity, the schoolmaster and arti- 
sans, the village prophetess and the demented 
girl's credulous followers, the peasant women 
and children of the little community in which 
knowledge is less abundant than intellectual 
activity. With all these personages the reader is 
led by excellent art to feel himself personally 
acquainted ; and from early points in the story 
he watches with keen curiosity and gloomy 
anticipations of the woe which they will work, 
the selfish English lad who regards with scepti- 
cal derision the spiritual phenomena which his 
sagacity can refer to no higher cause than char- 
latanry, and John Diarmid, the rash, sin-stained, 
remorseful squireen, who seeks calm for his 
terrified conscience in the frenzy of revivalism, 
Of this village, so minutely and forcibly painted, 
the central point of interest is the glebe cot- 
tage, whose natural but peculiarly constituted 
household, comprising in an unusual manner 
persons of different social degrees, consists of 
two orphan sisters of gentle lineage, their 
plebeian step-mother who is dependent on 
their bounty for protection, and stands to them 
in the position of a servant rather than an 
equal, and her two bairns whom the well-de- 
scended sisters regard with affection qualified 
by shame. Of these twin sisters, Margaret and 
Isabel Diarmid, one is a bright, wayward, im- 
pulsive beauty, whilst the other, not inferior to 
her sister in personal loveliness, is remarkable 
for a sweetness of temper and devoutness of 
disposition which have come to her from 
— sorrow that robbed her of the joy and 

opefulness of youth, when she was still on the 
threshold of girlhood, and planted in her con- 
stitution the seeds of the disease which on her 
first appearance in the drama is wearing her 
body to the grave, whilst it prepares her soul 
for heaven. The tale of this innocent creature’s 
wrong, and silent suffering, and final departure 
from a lamentable life is told nobly; and he 
must be a dull peruser who does not recognize 
artistic power of a rare kind in the pages which 
exhibit her on her death-bed, striking to the 
ground with gentle words of generous mis- 
construction and forgiveness the vicious man, 
who in the days when he broke her heart 
had designed to bring her to a worse shame 
than death, and who in her last hour of failing 
strength has forced himself into her sacred cham- 
ber, in order that he may speak words which in 
his heated imagination he believes that the Lord 
has commissioned him to utter to her. “I never 
thought you meant me harm,” says the dying 
girl to the man who had meant to work her the 
worst of all harm,—“ once more,” as the writer 
expresses it, “ smiting with the awful rod of her 
innocence the man at her feet.” “ But when I 
heard what you had been, and what you had 
done, the light died out of the world. I am not 
blaming you. It was God that gave me my death, 
and not man; but from that hour I had no 
heart to live. Why should a woman strive to 
live, and fight against all the unseen powers, 
when this world’s so sore defiled, and not a spot 
that she can set her foot upon,—no one that 
shecan trust? For me, had no heart tostruggle.” 
Never in fiction has woman been made to tell 
more simply and pathetically the anguish and 
desolation of a broken heart, 
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When Margaret has escaped from her trou- 
bles, the story concerns itself chiefly with the 
fortunes of the surviving sister Isabel, who, 
neglected by Horace Stapylton, the young 
Englishman, to whom she engaged herself in 
spite of the evil rumours against him, consents 
to become the wife of her patient, loyal, middle- 
aged suitor, Mr. Lothian, the minister of Lock- 
head. How the girl mourns for her sister and 
herself at the same time, until she has been 
lured by the clever management of judicious 
friends to conquer her regret for Horace Sta- 

ylton’s neglect and unworthiness, and how she 
ee a cheerful heart as well as a lovely face 
into the manse, of which she becomes the mis- 
tress, Mrs. Oliphant shows in her happiest 
style; and there is much of the writer's best 
humour in the description of Isabel’s wedding- 
trip, her sojourn in London, where she sees the 
sights and goes to the Opera with a Marquis’s 
daughter, and her simple pride in the worldly 
knowledge and “towniness” of her sober 
minister, who knows the Duke of Welling- 
ton and Sir Robert Peel by sight. But, as 
goon as the bride has returned to Scotland, 
the narrative becomes very painful, and it 
grows more gloomy and repulsive with every 
turn of a page, until it closes in a way 
that makes the reader no compensation for 
the suffering he has undergone. The minis- 
ter’s murder is revolting; and when, within a 
year and a half of his death, Isabel, mother 
though she is of a lovely little child, marries 
his destroyer, the indignation which the villa- 
gers of Lockhead express at her conduct is not 
warmer than the resentment which the reader 
feels for her weakness. Then follow the miseries 
of her brief residence with her second husband, 
—the coarse jealousy which he manifests of her 
babe, on whom she lavishes affection which 
he thinks ought to be expended on him; the 
brutal harshness with which he tries to persuade 
her to accompany him to America, leaving her 
child in Scotland behind her; the shameless 
violence which he exhibits when she accuses 
him of murdering her first husband. Flyin 
from the wretch, who is the only unnatura! 
character in the book, Isabel returns to Lock- 
head, where the companionship of her child is 
the one consolation of her subsequent days. 

The last chapter of the third volume intimates 
that Horace Stapylton did badly in America, 
whither he fled from justice, after Isabel’s re- 
fusal to continue with him, and that after 
making repeated demands on her purse he 
perished, leaving her, whilst still young and 
beautiful, with freedom, but no inclination to 
venture on a third marriage. That a story so 
distressing to all, whom its strength constrains 
to take a strong interest in its heroine, will 
not achieve wide popularity or enduring favour 
with any class of readers, it is safe to predict ; 
but though it fails to accomplish the first end 
of romantic fiction, critics will generally admit 
that ‘The Minister's Wife’ is, in many import- 
ant respects, Mrs. Oliphant’s most powerful and 
poetic work. 


The O. V. H.; or, How Mr. Blake became an 
M.F.H. By Wat Bradwood. 3 vols. (Chap- 
man & Co.) 

WRITTEN, perhaps, with a view to popularity 

at the Universities, where there will probably 

be a little laughter over what Mr. Bradwood 
designates his hero’s “ inertium,” — anyhow, 
abounding with references to life and eques- 
trianism at Oxford, which, without declaring 
that the author has matriculated on the banks 
of the Isis, demonstrates his academic associa- 
tions and sympathies,—“the O. V. H.” is a light, 
brisk, rattling tale about horses and their riders, 
that will be perused with satisfaction by some 





of the many idlers who take a strong interest 
in the pastimes of the field, and care for no 
literature that does not smack of stable and 
kennel. Of its numerous riders with hounds 
the principal is a manly, muscular, indolent 
squire, from whose characteristics we infer that 
r. Wat Bradwood’s ideal of masculine excel- 
lence in the higher ranks of English society is 
a stalwart, fairly taught, and unassuming gen- 
tleman of good stomach and estate, who, pos- 
sessing more wits than he cares to use, and 
more energy than he likes to expend on profit- 
able labour, indulges moderately a strong natu- 
ral bias to laziness and gastronomic luxury, 
whilst he takes the small annoyances of exist- 
ence with phlegmatic indifference, and allows 
nothing to ruffle his temper so long as his cook 
does his duty and all goes well with his stud. 
Such a man is Jemmy Blake, who preserves his 
equanimity under the pains of slighted love, 
and can think charitably of every human crea- 
ture except a showy woman, who prefers flirta- 
tion to eating at a well-furnished supper-table. 
That so good a fellow deserves a congenial wife 
every one will allow; and, more fortunate than 
some of his fox-hunting acquaintances, Jemmy 
Blake eventually receives his deserts, so far as 
matrimony is concerned, in the complaisance of 
a charming and sensible young lady, who can 
hold her own across country, but forbears to 
rnish her speech with the slang of the hunt- 
ing-field and race-course; and who, after due 
time for reflection and jealousy to soften her 
heart towards her almost middle-aged cousin, 
does not see why she should decline to be the 
wife of an agreeable and prosperous member of 
parliament, merely because he is some twelve 
years her senior. 

“Oh Jemmy, how could you! I can’t—you 
can’t, you don’t mean it, do you? I always 
thought you were my uncle, or like something 
of the sort,” is the disheartening response that 
Georgie Warren makes to the delicate proposal 
with which her cousin startles her into blushes 
and almost to tears, as they are riding together 
in Rotten Row; whereto Jemmy replies with 
a simplicity and considerateness worthy of Mr. 
Toots, “Never mind, I didn’t mean to tease 
you, child. Cross the road, and let us ride in 
the shade.” A less kindly being would have 
resented the curtness of the refusal, and the 
astonishment which Georgie manifested at her 
sober cousin’s declaration; an ordinary mortal 
would have been stung by the rebuff and moped 
over it for a twelvemonth; but Jemmy Blake, 
in perfect consistency with his habitual good 
temper and self-control, determines to bear 
the mishap cheerfully, and console himself to 
the best of his ability with his command of 
enjoyments that do not depend on a woman’s 
whim or a girl’s folly. To provide himself with 
interests calculated to occupy his abundant lei- 
sure and conquer his slight tendency to dejec- 
tion, he falls in with the humour of his cousin 
Ruby Blake, and, having accepted the master- 
ship of the Old Vale Hounds, takes possession 
of a convenient house, whither he soon draws 
the best families of the neighbourhood, and 
where he proves himself so generous and ac- 
ceptable a feature of county-society that the 
district resounds with his praises before he 
had settled in it many months. The subscribers 
to the O. V. H. are delighted with their new 
chief, and before the close of his first season of 
office send him to parliament to represent the 
Conservative opinions of their county. The nar- 
rative of the hunt’s success and its master’s 
doings, of course, turns chiefly on the buying, 
selling, and riding of horses; but occasionally 
condescending to humbler matters, the historian 
takes notice of balls, croquet parties, dinners, 


Warren outshines all her feminine competitors 
until — the respect in which her mature 
cousin is held by society, now that he has 
shaken off his constitutional sloth and achieved 
the honourable positions of M.F.H. and M.P., 
she reconsiders her hasty rejection of his suit, 
repents of her precipitancy in begging leave to 
think of him only as an uncle or something of 
that sort, and learns to be spitefully jealous 
of every woman who seems likely or desirous 
to become his wife. For a few weeks poor 
Georgie suffers far more from her cousin’s ap- 
parent blindness to her change of sentiment, 
and her fear that he will succumb to the arti- 
fices of the loquacious, designing, and altogether 
abominable Clara Vane, than steady-going 
Jemmy Blake endured for a single day from 
her uncomplimentary dismissal of his over- 
tures. But all ends well; and when Jemm 
and Georgie have closed their pretty quarrel, 
with a few tears on one side and a good deal of 
kissing on the other, they make preparations 
for the celebration of their marriage, and the 
curtain falls upon them whilst the M.F.H. and 
the sharer of his dignities are looking at a 
magnificent ¢pergne, “presented, with grateful 
remembrances of good sport and good manage- 
ment, and combined wishes for health and hap- 
piness to Mr. and Mrs. James Blake, by the 
undersigned members of the O.V.H.” 

Though Mr. Wat Bradwood describes horses 
better than he portrays their riders, his men 
and women are things of flesh and blood, and 
act upon each other and the readers of their 
story very much, if not quite, like human 
creatures. He has much to learn and achieve 
before he will be spoken of as a dangerous 
competitor for Mr. Lever and Mr. Whyte Mel- 
ville; but he has produced a rather clever and 
decidedly pleasant story, which has so much 


good stuff in its pages that we wish some careful 
editor had relieved it of its ungainly sentences 
and verbal blunders. 





The Buckhurst Volunteers: a Novel. By J. M. 
Capes, M.A. 3 vols, (Tinsley Brothers.) 

WE told Mr. Capes six months ago that we 

should be glad to meet him again ; and here he 

is for the second time in the capacity of a novel- 
writer, still more genial and agreeable, perhaps, 

than before. His two books, however, are as 
different in character from one another as pos- 
sible; and in one respect the one before us 
ranks lower in the large social world of Fiction. 
‘The Mosaic-Worker’s Daughter’ was a work 
of higher pretensions than the ordinary every- 
day novel, by virtue of being a quasi-historical 
one, the interest and value of which depended 
on the truthfulness of its pictures of contempo- 
rary foreign life and manners. ‘The Buckhurst 
Volunteers’ is merely a novel pur et simple, and 
one that required for its concoction nothing 
more than the proper amount of inventive 
genius and tact, without any solid substratum 
of special information at all. On the present 
occasion, therefore, Mr. Capes enlists himself, 
(to borrow a University metaphor,) among the 
candidates for the “ Poll,” instead of, as before, 
among the candidates for “ Honours”; and the 
only question for us, his examiners, to deter- 
mine is, in what class to place him. We have no 
hesitation in placing him very creditably—not 
in the first class, we need hardly say, among 
the permanent English classics ; nor even in 
the second, among those who, though not des- 
tined to live in future memory like Dickens 
and Thackeray, set the Thames on fire for 
a moment or two; but as a deserving member 
of the third—among novelists really worth 
reading and encouraging, and decidedly above 
the average of their huge fraternity. 





and drawing-room flirtations, at which Georgie 





We have no fear of causing disappointment 
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to anybody who may read this story by speak- | having no lettering on the back cannot well be 


ing thus favourably of it; but a much more 
puzzling task presents itself when we try to 
explain in what the merits of ‘The Buckhurst 
Volunteers’ consist. Anything stirring in the 
shape of plot will be sought for in vain. The 


story is about as slender as it could well be, | 


and is, in fact, rather a set of literary tableaua | 
viwants than a connected chain of narrative. 


The solitary little element of sensationalism | 


that there is—the stealing of two grown men 
by a gipsy band—is robbed of all its orthodox 
excitement by the writer’s strange haste in 
taking his readers behind the scenes directly 
the mystery turns up ; besides which, one feels 
a difficulty in even “making pretence” at 
believing, in spite of the author’s apparently 
sincere belief for his own part, that there 
are Henley Forests in England where brigan- 
dage still thrives as irrepressibly as in the worst | 
parts of Italy. We doubt, however, whether 
the author meant this part of his tale to be 
sensational, in the strict sense of the word, and 
whether he did not rather wish to add his mite 
to the records of “things not generally known.” | 
On the whole, then, we may fairly say the book 
is not sensational. Neither is it very real. Mabel 
Greys may be discoverable in real life, and so 
may Pelhertons and Llewellyn Joneses, and 
volunteer corps like those of Buckhurst ; but 
probably not one person in a thousand has 
ever met with either of them. There is nothing, 
of course, incredible in the idea of a deceased 
vicar’s daughter starting a shop in her late | 
father’s parish, and retaining her rank and inti- | 
macy in county society ; yet the originality of | 
the situation borders too closely on fiction to | 
be a recognizable picture of common life. And 
though the world unquestionably contains a 
large assortment and variety of silly people, | 
both clerical and lay, a merciful Providence 
kindly arranges that we do not, as in these 
volumes, hear and see all the silly things that 
they all do from day to day and hour to hour. 
It is not, then, because Mr. Capes portrays | 
every-day life with minute faithfulness that he 
succeeds so well. 

What, then, is the explanation? We think | 
it is twofold : first, that the writer's characters 
are all drawn with great force and distinctness ; 
and, secondly, that his style is both lively and | 
graceful. It is always a mistake to overstock | 
a novel with dummies, and there is hardly one | 
to be found here. The still greater mistake of | 
sketching bold portraits in outline is avoided | 
with equal prudence. From the three bold | 


° ° ° | 
volunteers who brave the ducal lion in his den 


up to his Grace himself, and through all the 
intermediate stages of George Harcourt, Mabel | 
Grey, Maurice, and the rest of the rather large 
crowd of dramatis persone, there is a definite- | 
ness of delineation which does credit both to | 
the author’s abilities and to his industry. He 
does not, indeed, tempt one either to laugh or 
to cry, but, better still, puts and keeps one 
in a good humour. 








English Reprints.—Sir Thomas More's Utopia. 
Originally printed in Latin, 1516. Translated 
into English by Ralph Robinson. Carefully 
edited by Edward Arber. (Murray & Son.) 

George Puttenham.—The Arte of English Poesie. 
(Same Publishers.) 

WE are glad to find these excellent pieces of | 

old English prose—one, the finest political 

fiction in our language; the other, the most 
extensive and best-sustained effort in poetic 
analysis produced during Elizabeth’s reign— 
included in Mr. Arber’s reprints. We could 
indeed wish for one change in Mr. Arber’s plan. 
Books issued in paper look like waste, and 











put upon a library shelf. We should like, there- 
| fore, to see these reprints issued in the form of 
| books. Beyond this point it would be hard to 
| find any true cause of complaint. The type is 
| good, the tinted paper suitable, the text accu- 
rate, and the editorial work perfect. 

Among the works attributed to Sir Thomas 
More, the authorship of which is more or less in 
doubt, the ‘ Utopia’ has provoked scarcely any 
debate. Yet the early history of the book is 
| curious, if not suspicious. It was not written in 
English, and was not published in England. 
More was certainly not the sole author; Eras- 
mus had a finger in it, so had Giles, so had 
Bude. More had been dead. twenty-six years 
when the first English edition appeared. Still, 
there is no doubt about More being the prin- 
cipal author of this philosophical romance. 

The version which Mr. Arber has reprinted 
is that of Ralph Robinson, who describes him- 


| Self on his first original title-page as “ citizen 


and goldsmith, of London,” and on a second as 


| “sometime Fellow of Corpus Christi College in 


Oxford.” For a work written in the reign of 
Edward the Sixth, the language is good and 
pure, with little of either stiffness in style or 
pedantry in form. Of the wit and value of the 
‘Utopia’ it is too late in the day to speak. If 


| any reader of ours is still unacquainted with 


this delightful romance, we advise him at once 
to send a shilling for Mr. Arber’s reprint. 

The student of Puttenham’s ‘ Art of English 
Poesie’ (supposing Puttenham to be the actual 
author) will be able to correct for himself an 
error which is now generally diffused; namely, 
that the age of Elizabeth was not only favour- 


| able in a high degree to poets, but was con- 
| sidered by the poets themselves as eminently 


poetic. Looking back to that age we indeed see 
that it was poetic,—in speech, in costume, in 
adventure, and in character; but this was not 
the view taken by the critics who were then 
alive. Puttenham (if the author of the ‘ Arte of 
English Poesie’ were George Puttenham) bewails 
his own time as an iron age—one in which poets 
were despised by the great. After referring, 
among other examples, to the case of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, to whom Richard the Second is sup- 
posed to have given the Manor of New Holme, 
in Oxfordshire; to that of Gower and Henry 
the Fourth; to that of Harding and Edward 
the Fourth; to that of Sternhold and Henry 
the Eighth;. and to that of Gray, author 
of the famous song ‘The Hunt is up, and 
Protector Somerset,—as splendid illustrations 
of the favours which poets enjoyed in “the good 
old times,’—he comes to what he calls his own 
miserable age. Speaking of the poets, he says, 
“But in these days, although some learned 
princes may take delight in them, yet univer- 
sally it is not so. For as well poets as poesie 
are despised, and the name become, of honour- 
able infamous, subject to scorn and derision, 
and rather a reproach than a praise to him that 
useth it; for commonly whoso is studious in 
the art or shows himself excellent in it, they 
call him in disdain a fantastical; and a light- 
headed or fantastical man (by conversion) they 
call a poet. And this proceeds through the 
barbarous ignorance of the time, and pride of 
many gentlemen, and others, whose gross heads 
not being brought up or acquainted with any 
excellent art, nor able to contrive or in manner 
conceive any matter of subtlety in any busi- 
ness or science, they do deride and scorn it in 
all others as superfluous knowledges and vain 
sciences, and whatsoever device be of rare in- 
vention they term it fantastical, construing. it 
to the worst side.” 

Mr. Arber puts before his reader all the evi- 
dence which he has collected in favour of the 





: —— -_iin,9,,— 
authorship of George Puttenham. This evidence 
is far from being complete, and Mr. Arber me 
frains from pronouncing on the point. The cage 
is still open for debate, and we await the forth- 
coming biography of George Puttenham in the 
hope that some new light will be shed upon. 
this question. 





The Oxus and the Indus. By Major E 
Bell. (Tribner & Co.) a 


Major Bell is so excellent an authority on 
Indian subjects that what he says with refer- 
ence to our empire in the East must be listened 
to with respect. But the question he has here 
dealt with is beyond the extreme verge of his 
own experience and knowledge, and in con- 
sequence he fails to convince. His idea is that 
we should build up a united Afghanistén to 
oppose Russian progress and to make our fron- 
tier safe; and he would cede Peshawar and 
every particle of territory inhabited by an 
Afghan in order to strengthen Shir Ali Khdn, 
To this phantom of Afghan unity, only once 
realized in this century, under the most able 
of all Afghan princes, Dost Muhammad, and 
that not till the hour of his death—to this ignis 
fatuus Major Bell would sacrifice the honour 
and dignity of his country and the interests of 
civilization. For how would such a concession 
be regarded by the millions of our fellow sub- 
jects in India, by the Russians and Persians 
—nay, by the Afghans themselves—but as an 
ignominious acknowledgment of our inability 
to keep the frontier, which Ranjit Singh so 
long maintained, and as a mean-spirited and 
selfish surrender of the interests of our Afghan 
dependents into the hands of a man, who, 
having already been dethroned more than once, 
is just as likely as not to be again a fugi- 
tive in the course of six months? So much is 
Major Bell’s judgment distorted by this policy 
that he actually charges the Indian Govern- 
ment with a breach of faith because Shir Ali 
Khan was not at once recognized as successor 
of Dost Muhammad. According to him, “ the 
British Government had, by the Treaty of 1855, 
explicitly acknowledged the right of the reign- 
ing Amir to nominate his own successor.” But 
all our Government was pledged to by the 
Treaty was “ not to interfere in the territories” 
of the Amir. Ghulam Haidar, elder brother of 
Shir Ali, signed that treaty as representative 
of Dost Muhammad, just as Lord Cowley signed 
the Treaty of Paris as representative of our 
Queen; but did that bind us to recognize him 
as Amir on the death of his father, and on his 
death to recognize his brother Shir Ali? Dost 
Muhammad very unjustly passed by his two 
elder sons, Afzal and Azim, under pretence 
that their mother was not of such high rank 
as the mother of Shir Ali, just as Fath Ali Shah 
passed by Muhammad Ali Mirza in favour of 
Abbds Mirza. The natural result followed— 
civil war. Were we to interpose and recognize 
a man whom his two elder brothers and _thou- 
sands of Afghans refused to recognize and have 
repeatedly expelled from Kabul! If this be 
error, we prefer to err with Sir J. Lawrence 
than to be right with Major Bell. But Major 
Bell forgets that, in one celebrated case, we 
had positively refused to acknowledge the right 
of a Muhammadan Prince to select his succes- 
sor among his sons. Saadat Ali, of Oudh, had 
appointed Shamsu’d daulah, his second son, his 

aib and Kaim Makan; but we forcibly inter- 
fered to place Ghaziu’d din, the eldest son, 
though he was an imbecile, upon the throne. 
With what face, then, could we interfere in 
a foreign country to assert a principle the very 
contrary of which we had enforced in India? 
We altogether demur to such reasoning, and 
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——— 
equally so to the cession of Peshdwar. Major 
Bell admits that many an Afghan sword, under 
our rule, has been “converted into a plough- 
share” Are we to underrate this good work, 
and hand back the country to anarchy and 
bloodshed ?—make it over to a man who, on 
his recent visit to Lord Mayo, Major Bell tells 
us, “ was obliged to negotiate with the Khai- 
paris to secure an unmolested route through 
their Pass by a combination of threats and pre- 
gents”? The only result of such a course would 
be that the whole territory would relapse into 
barbarism, and that Shir Ali would find both 
threats and presents unavailing to secure his 
life if he attempted a second visit to India. 





History of Jesus of Nazareth—[ Geschichte Jesu 
von Nazara, von Dr. Theodor Keim}. Vol. I. 
(Nutt.) 

Tur life of Jesus of Nazareth is a theme not 
likely to be exhausted. Fraught with eternal 
interest, it must always receive the attention 
to which its supreme importance entitles 
it. The simple-minded reader of the New 
Testament ponders over the history of that 
mysterious person with a reverence conducive 
to devotion. The scholar examines it with a 
caution controlled by the sacredness of the 
subject. The critic, employing the usual instru- 
ments of historical investigation, enters into 
the theme with an earnest desire to learn all 
that can be known of one whose like has never 
appeared among men. To all classes Jesus pre- 
sents an attraction and a mystery which throw 
an. irresistible chain over the mind, fixing it 
down upon the mighty problem which ages 
will not suffice to solve. 


The work of Keim, of which only the _ 


yolume has appeared, is the most important in 
every respect since that of Strauss. The author 
had already distinguished himself by several 
small publications on the person and history 
of Christ, one of which, ‘Der Geschichtliche 
Christus,’ reached a third edition in 1866. 
Since he entered on his academic career at 
Zurich in 1861, he seems to have devoted him- 
self mainly to the one subject, and the fruits of 
his study will be found embodied in the pre- 
sent work. His plan is a comprehensive one, 
embracing all particulars and details. No 
part of the theme, however small, is left un- 
touched. 

The present volume, containing 646 octavo 
pages, reaches no further than the public ap- 
pearance of Christ in Galilee, at the beginning of 
his ministry. It contains a survey of the sources, 
Pre-Christian, Jewish, Heathen and Christian ; 
a picture of the Holy Land in its political and 
religious aspects at the time of Jesus’s appear- 
ance; an examination of his birth-place, youth 
and baptism, with the ministry of John the 
Baptist. Among the sources, the four Gospels 
naturally claim the chief place. 

The author's standpoint is an independent 
one. He is nota disciple of Strauss, nor is he 
one of the Tiibingen school. His critical power 
is great; and the reader feels the hand of a 
master grasping the entire subject with a firm- 
ness that excites respect. What he sees he sees 
clearly, and expresses vigorously in good Ger- 
man. The position he occupies may be thought 
retrogressive compared with Strauss’s. It is 
certainly more conservative; for he tries to 
unfold an historical Christ, living, acting and 
speaking in certain definite ways. With Keim, 
the Gospels are less legendary or mythical than 
with his German predecessor. He sets himself 
to. educe from them an historical portrait, a 
living human person, entertaining certain sen- 
timents and doing certain actions before the 
face of his countrymen. The positive element 





is a prominent one in our author's critical 
survey, as it is in Baur’s. At the same time, 
Keim stands on rationalistic ground, and sets 
aside the Gospel statements freely where he 
thinks them erroneous. 

The least successful part of his book seems 
to be the treatment of the Gospels. The first 
he considers to have existed in its present state 
at the close of the first century. The essential 
part of it was written between 60 and 70 .D., 
which was added to or written over by a later 
hand. Matthew was not the author, nor did it 
proceed from any eye-witness of the events. 
The relation between the Gospel of the Hebrews 
and the oldest part of the present Greek one 
is very imperfectly, not to say erroneously, 
described ; while the total renunciation of a 
Matthew-authorship and a Hebrew original is 
opposed to the unanimous voice of early ex- 
ternal evidence. The Gospel of Mark is sup- 
posed to have appeared about a.p. 100. The 
editor was not John Mark. He made use of 
the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, as also that 
of John. Keim refuses to follow the favourite 
hypothesis of modern critics, that the second 
Gospel was the Ur-evangeliwm, the earliest of 
all, but he cannot admit that it draws from 
the fourth. The Gospel of Luke he dates about 
the year 90, attributing its authorship to the 
evangelist whose name it bears. The fourth, 
which, according to Keim, was not written 
by John the Apostle, he places under Trajan, 
between 100 and 117 a.p. The tradition re- 
specting John’s abode at Ephesus in the latter 
part of his life is rejected, by the help of the 
a John, who belonged to the same place. 

n this view few will agree with the critic. The 
tradition is too well attested to be shaken. On 
the whole, it must be said that, with all the 
talent displayed in this part of the volume, the 
author has not been successful. 

What the critic advances in the shape of 
external evidence from Barnabas, Hermas, and 
Basilides in favour of the date assigned to the 
Gospel is ingenious, not convincing. It may 
seem plausible to assign the origin of the work 
to the beginning of the second century, when 
the long abode of John at Ephesus and his 
death there are swept away; but they are too 
firmly embedded in history to be easily dis- 
placed ; and if the apostle lived and died at an 
advanced age in Ephesus, how could an un- 
authentic Gospel be written in 100-117, and 
attributed forthwith to his authorship? 

In differing from Baur on the one hand and 
conservative critics like Weizsicker on the 
other, Keim takes up an untenable position. 
The desire to be independent has influenced 
his mind, perhaps unconsciously, to fix upon 
dates for the Gospels that will not stand. 

The volume must be read with discrimina- 
tion. Critical, not popular, the production of 
an earnest, vigorous thinker, it is not for the 
superficial reader or the traditional bigot. 
Though disagreeing with many parts of it, we 
cannot but admire the fine tact and honest 
spirit of inquiry which characterize the writer. 
The lover of truth need not shrink from the 
application of any proper test to the records of 


religion, if it be reverent, cautious, congenial. 
gion, 9 ’ g' 


From such processes Christianity has nothing 
to fear; it has everything to fear from profane 
men who condemn what they will not take the 
trouble to understand, vituperate rather than 
reason, give opprobrious epithets to true- 
minded inquirers, and violate charity for the 
sake of doing God service. It has everything 
to fear from the stolid ignorance of professed 
friends, who shut their eyes to progress and 
cry danger. We welcome every conscientious 
critic who tries to construct from the Gospels 
and other sources a consistent portrait of Christ, 








the divine Person whose character shines out 
brighter and fairer the more it is sifted. 





A Hero of Our Time. ByM. Lermontoff. Trans- 

lated by Prof. C. E. Turner. (St. Petersburg.) 
To the few Western readers who are acquainted 
with him at all, Lermontoff is known chiefly as 
a poet ; but his masterpiece is unquestionably 
the work before us, which, although (if we are 
not mistaken) hitherto neglected by English 
translators, is more worthy of reproduction than 
many a book which has filtered through half 
the languages of Western Europe. In spite of 
the not unnatural indignation with which Rus- 
sian readers have pursued it, its merits (whether 
as a powerful delineation of character, as a life- 
like picture of native society in one of its most 
curious phases, or as a bitter and well-deserved 
satire upon the unprincipled frivolity of fashion- 
able life) are of a very high order. The scene of 
the tale, or rather series of tales, which com- 
pose the work is laid entirely in the Caucasus ; 
and Lermontoff’s familiarity with that grand 
region (typified, perhaps, by the Circassian 
poniard which appears in all his portraits) gives 
an indescribable vividness to his striking pic- 
ture of the luxuries and trivialities of city life 
springing up in the heart of an enemy’s country. 
Routs and concerts, Parisian modes and 
champagne suppers, the gossip of the ball-room, 
the finesse of the card-table, the thousand ele- 
gant minutiz of fashionable existence, side by 
side with devastating forays, bloody skirmishes, 
and all the frightful concomitants of internecine 
warfare,—such are the features of this strange 
panorama, which seems to belong less to any 
region of Europe than to some isolated frontier- 
post of Northern India, or some outlying station 
in the Australian bush, liable at any moment 
to be assailed by blacks or “stuck up” by bush- 
rangers. 

The structure of the tale is remarkable as 
one of the few specimens existing in Russian 
literature of the detached and epistolary style of 
narrative made so popular by Richardson in the 
last century, and used by Mr. Wilkie Collins in 
our own. The entire story (with the exception 
of a brief episode) is told by means of extracts 
from the ood diary, which falls into the 
hands of an acquaintance who is making a tour 
in the Caucasus. This artifice, though trivial 
in itself, adds incalculably to the power and 
pathos of the story. The cool, analytical tone 
in which the principal actor describes the scenes 
of deadly peril and unbridled sensuality through 
which he has passed ; his calm, cynical com- 
posure while laying bare the most appallin 
features of his own vice and falsity, alaeed 
at times by a skilfully-painted gleam of better 
feeling, have a kind of weird allurement in 
their very atrocity. We are not surprised at 
the peculiar bitterness awakened by the title 
of ‘A Hero of Our Time ’—an intolerable sar- 
casm when applied to such a character as 
Petchorin, the strangest mixture of grandeur 
and baseness, of fiendish mockery and noble 
sentiment, of grovelling vice and heroic daring, 


| ever conceived by a romancer. Great powers of 


mind and body, showy accomplishments, nerves 
of iron, a restless yearning after novelty, a 


ruthless strength of purpose,—such are the 


component parts of this extraordinary creation, 
which seems to carry us back at once to the 
fiction of a century and a half ago. Petchorin is, 
in fact, a Russian Lovelace, with all the polished 
cynicism, all the imposing personal gifts, and 
strange alternations of a little good with much 
evil, and, even more than all, the remorseless 
determination of Richardson’s incomparable 
hero. In the earlier part of the story he appears 
merely as a brilliant, dashing, heartless man of 
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the world ; but there are scenes in which he 
rises into real tragic grandeur. Take, for ex- 
ample, his soliloquy the night before engaging 
in a mortal duel, with every chance against 
him :— 

‘And what then? To die is but to die; the 
world loses little, and I myself am sufficiently 
weary of it. Iam like a man yawning in a ball- 
room, who does not go home to rest simply because 
his carriage is not at hand. But here is the car- 
riage ready—farewell! I retrace in memory all 
my Past, and involuntarily ask myself, ‘ Wherefore 
have I lived? To what end was I born?’ And 
truly, some great end there must have been—truly 
some high destiny was in store for me, inasmuch 
as I feel in my soul a fund of incalculable strength. 
But I did not unriddle that destiny! I was lured 
away by the enticements of hollow and fruitless 
passions ; from their furnace I came forth hard 
and cold as steel, but have expended for ever the 
warmth of noble impulses, the fairest flower of my 
life. And thenceforth how often have I played the 
part of an axe in the hands of destroying Fate ! 
Like an instrument of doom, I have fallen upon 
the heads of innocent and devoted victims, often 
without hatred, always without pity. To no living 
creature has my love ever brought happiness, for 
I sacrificed nothing for those who were beloved by 
me; I loved for myself, for my own individual 
gratification ; I sought only to satisfy the strange 
craving of my heart, gorging with avidity their 
tenderness, their passion, their joys and sufferings 
—ever ravenously insatiable. So does one gnawed 
by famine sink into the slumber of exhaustion, and 
suddenly beholds around him dainty viands and 
frothing wines; he devours with rapture the 
airy gifts of fancy, and his sufferings abate; but 
on a sudden he awakes—the grateful illusion has 
vanished, and naught is left save redoubled hunger 
and redoubled despair. And, perchance, to-morrow 
I die! and there will remain upon the earth not one 
creature that has fully understood me. Some will 
think me worse, others better, than I really am. 
One will say, ‘He was a good fellow’; another 
will cry, ‘He was a scoundrel’! And both judg- 
ments will be equally false. After this, is existence 
worth having? And yet we live on, from mere 
curiosity, ever yearning after something new ; 
still hoping, and still disappointed—a ludicrous, 
yet a painful thought !” 

The minor characters of the tale, though 
dwarfed and overshadowed, like the sons of 
Laocoon, by the terrible grandeur of the cen- 
tral figure, are sketched with remarkable power, 
and would suffice of themselves to establish 
Lermontoff’s reputation as a great novelist. 
The two heroines, in particular, are admirably 
contrasted ; the frail, tender, impulsive Vera, 
loving “ not wisely, but too well,” and sacrificed 
less to the transient affection than to the 
ravenous vanity of her detestable lover ; and, 
on the other side, the clever, heartless, coquet- 
tish Princess Ligovski, surveying the strifes 
and sufferings of her admirers as some stately 
Claudia or Servilia may have watched the final 
death-grapple of two well-paired gladiators. 
Over her whole career, from first to last, 
hangs the noxious, unwholesome atmosphere of 
habitual treachery ; and we feel almost disposed 
to rejoice when, with a kind of rude poetical 
cae she is finally ensnared and jilted by a 
over even more clever and more heartless than 
herself. Nor are the other figures less remark- 
able. Azamat, the Circassian boy, “ who when 
you made fun of him, quivered all over, his 
eyes were injected with blood, and out came 
his dagger in a moment,” is the beau-ideal of 
a young savage. Maxim Maximitch, the old 
Russian officer, with his hearty, unthinking 
bonhomie, his endless campaigning stories, and 
admission of his own perpetual shortcomings, 
would make a fitting campanion for Lieut. 
Lismahago or Sir Dugald Dalgetty. A better 
foil to Petchorin could not have been imagined 
than the vacillating and empty-headed Grush- 


brained coxcomb, half atoning for the frothy 
uselessness of his life by the tragic grandeur of 
his sudden and appalling death. Sir Walter 
Scott himself might have been justly proud of 
the conception of Kasbitch, the Tcherkesse 
marauder,—fierce, untiring and untamable as 
a Syrian wolf—ever full of the praises of his 
matchless horse, ever chanting derisively the 
famous mountain song which breathes the very 
essence of the bold, ungallant, oriental creed of 
the Circassian warrior :— 
He betrays not—thy good steed ! 
Flood nor fire with him we fear ; 
Like the desert blast, his speed 
Makes the farthest distance near ; 
Gold may buy thee spouses twain, 
But a steed is priceless gain ! 
Wed not, wed thee not, good youth, 
Well my counsel heed ! 
Here is gold for thee, good youth, 
Buy thyself a steed ! 

With regard to the translation, we need only 
say that it reproduces fairly enough (as far, at 
least, as any English version can be expected 
to do so) the clear, simple, forcible language of 
the original; and that after the bald and taste- 
less mistranslations of which M. Turgenieff and 
other noted Russian authors have recently been 
the victims, such a work as this ought to be 
received by the Western public with especial 
gratitude. We are glad to learn that Prof. 
Turner is at present preparing for the press 
translations of several of M. Turgenieff’s earlier 
writings, and two or three of the minor pieces 
of Gogol—in every way a praiseworthy under- 
taking, as tending to familiarize the English 
reader with a series of works whose exquisite 
simplicity and fidelity to nature must ever 
command the admiration of competent judges. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
A Book about Words. By G. F. Graham. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 
Mr. Graham is diligent and exhaustive as a 
student, but we cannot always accept him as an 
instructor. The chapters in which he gives the 
Saxon, Latin and French derivations of words 
are marked by care and research, and will prove 
useful to teachers as well as to learners. When he 
comments on the use of words, the correctness of 
some phrases, the origin of others, we find him too 
often pedantic. There is a signal want of point and 
appropriateness in his theory that the German 
form of “How do you do?” throws light on the 
national character, and points ‘‘to that tendency to 
deep thought which is known to be so strikingly 
distinctive of the German tone of mind.—We may 
conclude,” adds Mr. Graham, ‘‘that the German is 
so habituated to deep thought that he cannot even 
tell you the state of his health without searching 
till he finds it out.” Whatever we may think of the 
joke, we must regret that Mr. Graham has not 
more frequently followed the example of the 
Germans. He is apt to dogmatize, without having 
made any deep study. Thus he pronounces an ex 
cathedraé judgment that ‘haunt, jaunt, taunt, 
jaundice,” &c. should not be pronounced with the 
diphthong broad, like raw or saw, but like aunt. 
He tells us to disagree from people, not with them ; 
to be averse from, not to; and he observes, with a 
candour which shows the extent of his knowledge, 
that “‘averse from is already adopted by many good 
writers.” But for that one word, we might suppose 
that Mr. Graham knew that from was generally 
used down to the time of Clarendon ; that Pope has 
‘‘averse from Venus”; and that Dr. Johnson cen- 
sured the form “averse to” as very frequent but 
improper. Swift, however, talks of people being 
‘averse to all innovation”; and in the Spectator 
we hear of ‘‘an aversion to” a person. Campbell, 
in his ‘Philosophy of Rhetoric,’ says that “from 
is the Latin idiom, but ¢o is more agreeable to the 
analogy of our language.” Webster puts it more 
strongly, ‘*The word includes the idea of from, 
but the literal meaning being lost, the affection of 





| nitski, the very picture of a gay, selfish, feather- | the object of dislike, and like its kindred terme 


hatred, dislike, contrary, repugnant, &c., shou’ 
followed by to. Indeed, it is absurd to speak z - 
affection of the mind exerted from an object.” Tf 
Mr. Graham prefers the Latin form, why does he 
tell us that in another instance, ‘scarcely had he 
uttered these words than”—a correct Latin sentence. 
—is bad English ? 
Moral Uses of Dark Things. By Horace Bushnell, 
D.D. (Strahan & Co.) , 
A book of essays on the good which grows out of 
evil, exemplified in such subjects as Want and 
Waste, Bad Government, Pain and Danger, Pestj- 
lence and Insanity. Dr. Bushnell’s language jg 
confused, and his thoughts are often far-fetched, 


.| Careful revision and weeding would do much to 


make his book useful: as it is, there are man 
passages in it which strike an answering chord in 
our hearts, and teach us to look on troubles with 
genuine resignation. 


Edelweiss: a Story. By Berthold Auerbach. Trang. 
lated by Ellen Frothingham. (Low & Co.) 
STRANGE to say, this story has not been translated 
before, though it has been published almost eight 
years, and is one of Auerbach’s best. In the dhe. 
neum of May 17, 1862, the original was reviewed, 
and the critic prophesied with confidence that the 
story would soon be “‘ done into English.” We can 
find no trace of an earlier fulfilment of that 
prophecy. But with Miss Frothingham’s trans- 
lation in our hands we may say, better late than 
never. Not that we are always satisfied with 
the workmanship: the book reads a little roughly 
in some places, and the style is wanting in that 
homeliness and simplicity which characterize Auer- 
bach’s village stories. Miss Frothingham, however, 
seems faithful, and she is generally spirited. Her 
translation gives a very fair idea of the — 
and may be read with pleasure. Perhaps we a 
right to expect more of her after her version of 
Lessing’s ‘ Nathan.’ 
Constance Aylmer: a Story of the Seventeenth Cen 
tury. By H. F. P. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
THE scene of this story is laid in the American 
colonies at the time when the Dutch were yet in 
possession, and when the village houses of New 
Amsterdam occupied the site of the present city of 
New York. The chief events related here are the 
incursion of an Indian tribe into New Amsterdam, 
the coalition of a ruined young English peer with the 
Indians, the share he took in robbing the wealthier 
settlers, and his attempt to carry off the heroine of 
the story. Throughout the book much care is shown 
in the reproduction of the dress, manners and ways 
of the period. Generally speaking, this imparts a 
somewhat too elaborate and a rather heavy tone 
to the story; but it rises into more popular interest 
with the narration of the main incidents, and the 
attempted abduction is told with much spirit. 


Australian Views of England. By Henry Parkes, 
late Colonial Secretary of New South Wales. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

BriGHT political sketches with no thought in them, 
but much news which has now grown stale. The 
American rebellion and the sympathies of the 
English aristocrats and ‘‘shopocrats,” as Mr. Parkes 
calls them, with the Southerners play too large a 
part in these letters, written in 1861 and 1862, to 
allow them to become very popular now, when alk 
classes alike wish the doings of England in those 
days to be forgotten. Much, too, of Mr. Parkes’s 
account of the then just beginning second Reform 
movement, and of the leaden conservatism of eight 
years ago, reads like ancient history. The book is 
written in an innocent style enough, if we except 
one marvellous sentence, in which Mr. Parkes says 
that ‘“‘ The whirl of cheap publications, the prolific 
offspring of Mr. Milner Gibson’s Act, is perfectly 
stunning.” 

We have on our table Sermons preached in 
Manchester, by Alexander Maclaren (Macmillan), 
—The Harmony of the Bible with Experimental 
Physical Science: a course of Four Lectures, by 
the Rev. Arthur Rigg, M.A. (Bell and Daldy),— 
The Apocalypse, or Revelation of St. John the 
Divine, explained, illustrated, and practically con- 
sidered, with Historical and other Notes, showing 





the mind signified by the word is exerted towards 


the approaching Fall of Papal Rome, the Resto- 
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ration of the Jews and Second Advent of Christ, 
by the Rev. W. Stone, M.A. (Mackintosh), —7he 
Monthly Packet of Evening Readings for Members 
of the English Church, New Series, Vol. VII. 
(Mozley). New Editions of Thoughts on Men and 
Things: » Series of Essays, by Angelina Gushing- 
ton (Rivingtons),—Kathrina, her Life and Mine, 
in a Poem, by J. G. Holland (Low). Also the 
following Pamphlets: The Reformation of the 
Church of England, a.v. 1514—1547 : a Review, 
reprinted by permission from ‘The ‘Times’ of 
February 27 and March 21, 1869 (Rivingtons),— 
The Disestablishment and Disendowment of the 
United Church considered, by James Thomas 
O’Brien, D.D., Part II., Reasons For and Against, 
(Rivingtons),—The Twofold Debt of the Clergy: 
a Sermon preached at the General Ordination in 
Wells Cathedral, on Trinity Sunday, May 23, 
1869, by R. W. Church, M.A. (Parker),—The 
Functions of our Cathedrals: a Letter in Answer 
to an Inquiry addressed to Deans of Cathedral 
Churches, by the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Lord Archbishop of York ; by Edward 
Meyrick Goulburn, D.C.L. (Parker),—Denomina- 
tional Education : a Pastoral Letter to the Clergy 
and Laity of the Diocese of Westminster (Burns), 
—and Ellerton Theological Prize Essay : Slavery as 
affected by Christianity, by Edward S. Talbot, 
M.A. (Rivingtons). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Babi m’s (C. C.) The British Rubi, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Box’s (T.) Treatise on Mill-Gearing, Wheels, &. cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Bradwood’s (Wat) The O. V. H., 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 


0. 3/6 cl. 
Brown’s (Rev. T. W.) Early Called, Memoir of Rev. W. Deans, 3/ 
Burgh’s (N. P.) Modern Screw Stopes 4to. 42/ hf.-bd. 
Burgh’s Modern Screw Pro: 4 
Clark’s (Sir J.) Memoir of John Conolly, post 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Courthope’s (W. J.) Ludibria Lune, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Devereux's (W. C.) A Cruise in the ri er. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Field’s (Rev. B.) Student’s Handbook of Christian Theology, 5/ cl. 
Gwynne’s (Capt. N. X.) Moses, an Essay, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Hayman’s (Rev. 8.) * About Footsteps,’ cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Hibberd’s Chile) Fern Garden, &c. cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
jittle Hours of the Day, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
{‘Beth’s (S.) Seed Beattered Broadcast, louse. 2/8 al. 


ry of C ig: Vi 

‘Crea’s (Lieut.-Col.) Lost amid the Fogs, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
uttall’s Dictionary of Scientific Terms, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
-aton’s (C. J.) Marriage with a Deceased Brother's Wife, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Pim and Seeman’s Dottings on the Roadside in Panama, &c. 18/ cl. 
Ruskin’s (John) The Queen of the Air, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Saunders and Reichenbach’s Refugium Botanicum, Vol. 1, 25/ 
erjeant’s (J. F.) Sunday Echoes from Paris, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Sketches of the Seaside and the Country, by Phiz., obl. folio, 5/ 

mith's (T.) Handbook of [ron Shi Building, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
jpon’s Dictionary of Engineering, Division I.,8vo. 13/6 cl. 
tirling’s (C. E.) Twice Refused, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 
Stonebeach, by S. 0. A., cr. 8v0. 6/ ay 
Strangford (Viscount), Selection from Writings of, 2 vols. 21/ cl. 
‘erence, with English Notes, by Rev. J. Davies, 12mo. 6/ cl. 
Unwin’s (C.) Wrought Iron Bridges and Roofs, 8vo. 12/6 cl. 











ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 
Caerleon, North Wales, June 19, 1869. 

I am much obliged to your Correspondent of 
June 5 for having pointed out a great error in my 
‘Origin of Species,’ on the possible rate of increase 
of the elephant. I inquired from the late Dr. Fal- 
coner with respect to the age of breeding, &c., and 
understated the data obtained from him, with the 
intention, vain as it has proved, of not exaggerat- 
ing the result. Finding that the calculation was 
difficult, I applied to a good arithmetician ; but he 
did not know any formula by which a result could 
easily be obtained; and he now informs me that 
I then applied to some Cambridge mathematician. 
Who this was I cannot remember, and therefore 
cannot find out how the error arose. From the 
many familiar instances of*rapid geometrical in- 
crease, I confess that, if the answer had been 
thirty or sixty million elephants, I should not 
have felt much surprise; but I ought not to have 
relied so implicitly on my mathematical friend. 
I have misled your Correspondent by using lan- 
guage which implies that the elephant produces 
@ pair of young at each birth; but the calculation 
by this assumption is rendered easier and the result 
but little different. A friend has extended your 
Correspondent’s calculation to a further period of 
years. Commencing with a pair of elephants, at 
the age of thirty, and assuming that they would 
in each generation survive ten years after the last 
period of breeding—namely, when ninety years old 
—there would be, after a period of 750 to 760 
years (instead of after 500 years, as I stated in 
‘The Origin of Species’), considerably more than 


At the next succeeding period of 780 to 790 years | 
there would be alive no less than 34,584,256 | 


elephants. CHARLES DarwWIN. | 





CORRECTIONS IN CHAUCER. 
June 19, 1869. 

1. ‘Come, kiss me” for compane, in ‘The Milleres 
Tale,’ 1. 3709, does not suit the context. Absolon, 
finding his application refused, resorts to kissing as | 
an alternative. In 1. 3716 he says, “ than kisse me.”’ | 
Clearly Chaucer would not put this request in | 
Absolon’s mouth, if Alison had just said, in plain 
words, ‘it wol not be, come, kiss me.’’ The sense of 
the passage is fully met by compain= gossip, a form 
of the French compére; but it does not rhyme with 
“blame.” Rhyme and reason may, however, both 
be preserved by inserting a y. Thus, ‘‘come, pay 
me!” The word pay is frequently used by Chaucer 
in the sense of pleasing. 

2. The word squaimous, in the same tale (1. 3337) 
has often been queried. It is the Latin word squa- 
meus. In cant phrase, Absolon was decidedly scaly 
on that point. 

3. “ Palmyra” for Belmarie, 1. 57, is not clear. 
Froissart, according to Tyrwhitt, mentions a Belle- 
marine in Africa. Did the Crusaders ever penetrate 
to Palmyra ? A. Hatt. 








THE ROYAL SOCIETY ELECTION. 
June 22, 1869. 

“ F.R.S.” in last week’s Atheneum has raised 
an important question,—one that should be of 
paramount interest to all who write the honourable 
initials after their name. But has he saddled the 
right horse ? In examining whether he has or not, 
a view of the question is opened which as it ap- 
pears to me, and to those who think with me, 
deserves serious consideration. 

It is easy to assert that the Council of the Society 
fail in their duty; but do we—we whose names 
are signalized by “ F.R.S.” wherever science shows 
her face—do we, I ask, do our duty? Is it not 
notorious that we shirk our share of responsibility ? 
that having elected a Council to work for us in 
November, we take no further trouble until Novem- 
ber comes again, and in the interval we throw upon 
them the responsibility for everything that takes 
place within the Society? Why complain that the 
Council select unworthy candidates for election, 
when we ourselves take no pains to keep unworthy 
candidates from coming before them? How many 
—or how few—are there among us who have the 
cou to refuse to sign a certificate? “I want to 
get Littlewit into the Society,” says some unfor- 
tunate member of our fraternity, ‘‘ will you sign 
his certificate?” We would rather not sign. We 
know that Littlewit is not worthy to enter our 
ancient corporation, but we don’t like to say no; 
and so we sign, and then endeavour to stifle self- 
reproach by “trusting that the Council will keep 
him out.” But the Council is composed of twenty- 
one individuals, and among them Littlewit may 
have a friend or two, who can, perhaps, persuade one 
or two more, and so turn the scale in his favour at 
the ballot. A case in point occurred in the last “‘selec- 
tion” and “election,” and I can easily imagine 
that the majority of the Council felt as much sur- 
prise at that result as we did who are outsiders. 

Now, is it not clear that this could not happen 
if we, the Fellows of the Society, were as jealous 
as we ought to be of the Society’s reputation? Is 
it honourable to us individually or collectively that 
a list containing from forty-five to sixty names of 
men ambitious of the “‘F.R.S.” should be circu- 
lated among us year after year, when we know 
that perhaps hal? of those names ought never to 
have appeared, and would not have appeared had 
we done our duty? How much trouble would be 
saved to all concerned if that hopeless half of 
the names could only be got rid of! 

Having thus endeavoured to show how the mis- 
chief may be avoided, I should like to say a few 
words on the means of mitigating or obviating it 
when imminent. “‘ What can the Fellows do?” asks 
‘*F.R.S.” and immediately he replies that we can 
do nothing, because to do the right thing would 
“seem invidious.” If it is better that the reputa- 
tion of the world-renowned Society should suffer 





fifteen million elephants alive, namely, 18,808,080. 


invidious,” then there is an end of the argument; 
but my answer to What can the Fellows do? is, 
they can do everything. We are a democracy, with 
power, every St. Andrew's day, to overturn our 


| government, and elect whomsoever we please. 
| And at the meeting for election of Fellows in June 
| it would be easy for us to rectify any mistake in 
| the Council’s selection, by striking out Littlewit 


and putting in the name of a better man. Whether 
invidious or not, is beside the question ; for in so 
doing we are but exercising an unquestionable right. 
We, the Fellows, have the right and the power to 
elect twenty, thirty, or the whole list of candidates, 
should our occasions or our pleasure lead us so to 
do. But thelimitation of the number annually chosen 
to fifteen has worked so well for the Society, that 
we shall hardly be persuaded to abandon so valu- 
able a safeguard. Whether it shall continue to be 
a safe , in the most literal sense of the term, 
depends on ourselves. 8. R. F. 





THE SHEPHERD-KINGS. 
Bekesbourne, June 19, 1869. 

THE distinction between the Mitzraim of sacred 
history and the Egypt of profane history for which 
I contend, and which the discoveries of Mariette 
Bey, now brought to public notice by Prof. Owen, 
go so far to prove, is not made by me to depend 
on the mere use or disuse of the horse or dromedary 
(*‘ camel”) in the one country or the other at any 
particular period, as I understand my friend, Mr. 
Hyde Clarke, to imply, but is a fact established, as 
far as it can be established on negative evidence, 
by the entire absence of all signs of the existence 
of those animals in the latter country till a com- 
paratively late period, whereas they are proved by 
the early history of the Israelites to have been 
well known in Mitzraim, which country I identify 
with that of the Hyksos or Shepherd-Kings of 
Manetho. 

To this identification, the objection has, how- 
ever, been raised that in Genesis xlvi. 34, it is 
said, ‘‘ Every shepherd is an abomination unto the 
Mitzrites,” which objection would be conclusive, 
were it not that the word “abomination,” used in 
this and other passages in the Pentateuch, is a mis- 
translation of the Hebrew word nayin (to’ebah ), 
as may be thus satisfactorily shown. 

The word in question is derived from the root 
ayn (ta’ab ), of which Gesenius says in his Lexicon 
(edit. Robinson, 1855), ‘‘ the primary idea seems 
to be to thrust forth or away, to drive away, and 
hence to reject, to abhor, to abominate” ; comparing 
it, however, with axn (taab), to which he gives 
the double meaning of “to desire, to long after,” 
and ‘ to abominate, to abhor.” 

Now, I conceive that the two roots are, in fact, 
identical, —the guttural y in the one being softened 
into x in the other,—and that their primary meaning 
is not to thrust forth or away in a bad sense alone, 
but indefinitely, to put away or aside, to set apart, 
to separate, either in a good or in a bad sense, and 
hence to dedicate or consecrate,—and this, too, 
either for a good or for a bad purpose, as is so 
remarkably the case with the root wp. 

The Greek ava@epa, the Latin sacer, the French 
sacré, and even the English sacred and devoted, 
have all this double meaning and application. 
These last two words are thus used together in a 
bad sense by Milton :— 


But to destruction sacred and devote. 
Paradise Lost, iii. 208. 


Consequently, the primary meaning of the Hebrew 
noun-substantive to'ebah is “a person or thing set 
apart”; belonging to a distinct class, and thus appro- 
priated or dedicated tosome special purpose, religious 
or otherwise, either in a good or in a sense. 
The taboo of the South Sea islanders offers an exact 
parallel. It is taboo for the two sexes to eat toge- 
ther, just as it was to’ebah for the Mitzrites to eat 
with strangers (Genesis xliii, 32); and in like 
manner many persons, animals and things are taboo, 
as —— and goatherds and their flocks were 
to’ebah. 

When, therefore, Joseph told his brethren to say 
to Pharaoh, ‘‘Thy servants’ trade hath been about 
cattle,” he did so, not because every shepherd was 
‘¢ an abomination” unto the Mitzrites, which would 
have been an absurdity, but because shepherds 
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formed among those people a respected separate 
class,—were ‘‘ taboo,’’—were “‘ high caste,” as the 
Brahmins are in India. 

So, too, at the later period of the Exodus, when 
Pharaoh ordered the Israelites to sacrifice “‘in the 
land” (Exod. viii. 26), ‘‘ Moses said, It is not meet 
so to do; for we shall sacrifice the to’ebah of the 
Mitzrites to Jehovah our God : lo, shall we sacrifice 
the to’ebah of the Mitzrites before their eyes, and 
will'they not stone us?” The meaning of which is, 
that’ the animal the Israelitish leader proposed 
sacrificing,—namely, ‘‘a lamb...... a male of the 
first year...... taken out from the sheep or from the 
goats” (Exod. xii. 3-5),—was an object of special 
care-and regard among the Mitzrites, under the 
charge of a separate class of men; sheep and goats 
being’ taboo, like their keepers. 

That at that early period these “sacred” ani- 
mals were actually adored or worshipped by the 
Mitzrites may, however, be doubted. There is 
nothing in the Scripture history to warrant such an 
assumption, or even the belief that the Mitzrites 
were worshippers of animals or idolaters like the 
ancient Egyptians; and therefore all that we are 
justified in concluding—and it is sufficient for the 
present purpose—is, that, among the Mitzrites, 
Hyksos, or ‘‘Shepherd Kings,” shepherds and their 
flocks were, as is most natural, objects of regard 
and.reverence, and not ‘‘ an abomination,” as the 
word to’ebah has been so erroneously supposed to 
mean. 

Though the Jews of later ages appear to have 
generally understood the expression in question in 
a bad sense, in which they have been followed by 
all Christian translators in deference to the Septua- 
gint Greek version, it is manifest, nevertheless, 
from the Targum of Onkelos, that such was not the 
unanimous acceptation of the term even down to so 
late a period as the commencement of the Christian 
era. For the two texts above cited are thus ren- 
dered by that most learned Rabbi, as is shown in 
Mr. Etheridge’s English translation, ‘The Tar- 
gums of Onkelos and Jonathan,’ &c. : — “ Because 
the Mizraee keep at a distance allshepherds of flocks,” 
which is almost precisely the primary meaning I 
attach to the root ta‘ab ; and ‘‘ Because the animals 
which the Mizrace worship we shall take to sacrifice,” 
which is the secondary meaning, in a good sense, 
for which I likewise contend. 

It is proper to explain that this highly-important 





Pantheon those creations only which beeome objects 
of actual faith and worship, and consequently of 
artistical representation, the dimensions of the Pan- 
theon of classical India are, in reality, inferior to 
those of the Pantheon of our classical antiquity. 
The oldest belief of the Hindus, as based on the 
Vedas, belongs to bygone times, which are far re- 
moved from the domain of history. Artistic repre- 
sentations of the gods of that period there have 
probably never been—certain it is, at least, that 
there are none on record now, and that all the 
| sculptures, carvings, and images’ symbolizing the 
| objects of Hindu. worship refer to that period of 
the national life which is pictured in the two great 
epic poems, the Mahabbfrata and Ramayana, and 
in those medieval works which are the basis of 
actual Hinduism, the Puranas and Tantras. Sculp- 
tures and idols of this category are confined espe- 
cially to two legendary centres—to the mythical 
history of Vishnu with his consort Lakshmi, and 
to that of Siva with his wife Durga. For, as to 
Brahman, the first god of the Hindu triad, he 
proved less attractive to imagination than his two 
competitors, and he gradually, therefore, withdrew 
from the honours of a regular worship. As a sex- 
less being, Brahman survives in philosophy as the 
highest principle, but then impersonal and past 
conception. The male Brahman, however, the god 
of the great poems and Puranas, is no longer the 
object of sacrificial adoration; and naturally the 
same fate also befell his female power or consort, 
Sarasvati, the goddess of speech and eloquence. ~ 

The minor gods of the classical Hindu Pantheon 
never enjoyed an extensive worship in India. The 
Sun, one of the most prominent Vedic deities, has 
but a few votaries now; and Ganesa, the god of 
wisdom, the most popular of the inferior deities, 
has retained his imaginary existence merely because 
he is connected with the legendary history of his 
father Siva, and because literary men in the com- 
mencement of their works invoke him as the:re- 
mover of all difficulties. Of all these deities, and 
a few more, the India Museum possesses the largest 
and finest collection of images in existence. 

There is Brahman, in a few choice specimens, 
as well as Sarasvati, both with their sacred bird, 
the Hansa. Of Siva the number of representations 
is of course much more considerable. In several 
of them he appears as the god of meditation and 
penance, in others he conquers demons and. per- 





error in the Greek and other versions first pre- 


forms feats described in the Purfnas. In some, the 





sented itself to me on October 8th, 1833, as appears | Ganges is seen flowing down from his head. He is 
from an entry in my note-book under that date. | seated in profound contemplation, or he rides on 
In my work ‘Origines Biblice,’ published in the | his sacred bull. He is alone, or in the company of 
following year, I merely alluded to the subject in | his consort Durg& and his son Ganesa. Durga, 
a note in page 241, intending to discuss it in a | again, either resting or riding on her vehicle, the 
second volume. But the reception my work met | lion, has a large share of images devoted to her 
with was such that I had no inducement to continue | individual ‘history, especially to her conquest of 
it. Nevertheless, two years afterwards, when | the demon Mahisha. 
answering an adverse critique in the Heidelberger | But the largest amount of idols belongs to 
Jahrbiicher from the pen of the late Dr. Paulus, of | Vishnu, the god with whom the idea of incarnation 
Jena (‘ Vertheidigung,’ &c., pp. 45-47), I entered | is especially associated in Hindu mythology. He 
into the subject at some length. | appears, therefore, in his pure type as the preserver 
At that time, and indeed until quite recently, I | of the universe, alone or with his wife Lakshmi, 
did not know my interpretation of the word to’ebah | and standing or riding on his man-bird vehicle, 
to be almost identical with that of Onkelos, or I} Garuda. Or he is represented in his various Ava- 
should gladly have cited this venerable authority | taras, as fish, tortoise, boar, man-lion, dwarf, Rama 
in support of my argument for the radical distinc- | with the axe, Ramachandra (the hero of the Ramé- 
tion between the Mitzrites, Hyksos, or shepherds, | yana), Krishna (the hero of the Mah&bharata), or 
among whom the Israelites were in bondage, and | in his future incarnation as Kalki, the destroyer of 
the Egyptians of profane history. | the world. The most popular of these Avatéras 
CHARLES BEKE. | being that of Ramachandra and of Krishna, the 
P.S. An observation in your impression of to-day | greatest variety of images belongs to the history 
is so apposite that I must cite it. Speaking of the | of these two conceptions of Vishnu. Lakshmi, the 
mistake of an author who has translated sacre by | goddess of beauty and prosperity, is likewise repre- 
“ oath,” instead of ‘‘ consecration” or ‘‘ coronation,” | sented in a large number of separate idols; but as 
you say, ‘‘ Now, there is a good deal of difference | her history did not stimulate imagination, these 
between ‘Sacre de Charles Dix’ and Sacré Charles | idols are wanting in variety of detail. 
Dix!” Next to these the well-known figures of Ganesa, 
| with the head of an elephant and a remarkable 
THE INDIA MUSEUM. | corporation, occupy the largest place. But on ac- 
Ir is generally assumed that the classical Pan-| count of their great scarcity in India, we will name 
theon of India exceeds in magnitude that of ancient | the representation of Indra, the god of the firma- 
Greece and Rome. If by Pantheon we understand | ment, and his wife; of Sarya, the god of the sun, 
the religious personifications of natural or divine | and his charioteer Aruna, the Dawn; of Chandra, 
powers as conceived by the poets, there is no doubt | the moon; of K4rttikeya, the god of war, and of 
that the Hindu mind has produced more divine} Varuna, the god of the ocean, together with their 
beings than the poetry of any other nation of} respective vehicles, the elephant, the horse, the 
antiquity. But if we connect with the idea of a/ peacock, and Makara, the marine monster. 











To convey anything like an adequate idea of all 


these strange conceptions of the deity, is of course 
impossible without entering into a detailed account 
of Hindu religion and mythology. Nor can we here 
dwell on the artistic interest suggested by these 
various idols, fashioned as they are out of the most 
different materials — silver, bronze, brass, zine, 
marble, soap-stone, wood, &c. We would, however, 
draw attention to two peculiarities which th 
possess; and which might escape the notice of the 
casual visitors of the Museum. 

The idols in question belong to various parts 
of India. Some come from Nepal, others from 
Bengal, others from Bombay, and others—and 
these by far the greatest portion—from Madras, 
It is, therefore, a matter of considerable in- 
terest to pursue, in the different types of the 
figures and in the character of the representa- 
tions themselves, the difference of the countries 
whence they proceed, and the difference of the 
ideals which they were intended to realize. They 
also belong to different periods. Unfortunately, 
however, on this point the records of the India 
Museum are incomplete, and surmise regarding the 
respective ages of the idols must, in many in- 
stances, now take the room of what otherwise would 
have been matter of certainty. And this is the 
more to be regretted, as such a certainty might 
have helped also to clear up another point of in- 
terest connected with these images. For while in 
the majority of them it is possible to recognize the 
authentic sources of Hinduism, on the ground of 
which they are formed, there are a good many 
which would not be so clearly traceable to them. 
These, on the contrary, would seem to belong 
either to the individual conception of the artista, 
or, what is more likely, to a more modern phase 
of Hindu religion, unsupported by written records. 
Thus, among the representations of Vishnu and 
Lakshmi there are combinations which are, and 
from the nature of the legends on which they rest 
must be, foreign to the older traditions. We find, 
for instance, a Lakshmi as a fish and boar incar- 
nation, a man-lion with Lakshmi on his lap, repre- 
senting a man-lion in the attitude of the striding 
dwarf, a boar and dwarf incarnation combined, a 
figure representing almost all the incarnations of 
Vishnu with the different emblems characterizing 
each ; or we find a Ganesa with the attributes of 
Siva, or Siva and Durg& on horseback, or Siva as 
the god of death, or Durg4 with the attributes of 
Lakshmi, and so forth. 

Our remarks have been hitherto confined to the 
Brahmanical portion of this remarkable collection. 
We reserve a few more for its Buddhistic section. 








MK. DEUTSCH’S LECTURES ON SEMITIC CULTURE 
AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


Mr. Deutsch surveyed, in its outlines, the intel- 
lectual work achieved by the nations conventionally 
called Shemites, and the influence exercised by 
them upon the life and thought of the ancient and 
modern world. The term, vaguely applied as it is 
to Assyrians, Chaldeans, Babylonians, Syrians, 
Ethiopians, Pheenicians, Hebrews, Arabs, and 
other kindred races, was, he said, an acknowledged 
misnomer, embracing certain descendants of Ham, 
and excluding others, descendants of Shem, as enu- 
merated in the genealogical table in Genesis. Yet 
all these, and particularly the three last mentioned, 
exhibit some most stfiking common features. 
Apart from their languages, identical as to funda- 
mental elements and structure, there are found 
among them all certain traits of character, partly 
traceable to the very nature of the Semitic 
homesteads; such as pliability combined with iron 
fixedness of purpose, yearning for dreamy ease, 
together with the capacity for hardest work, and 
the love of abstract thought. It is to the Shemites 
that is due that monotheistic conception of the 
Deity which prevails among ourselves. Yet so far 
from this conception arising from an “ instinct,” 
as has been asserted, it is the product of a series 
of reflexions, which, clad in legendary garb, still 
form one of the favourite topics of Semitic folk-lore. 
Nor did this monotheism prevent the Shemites, 
the Jews at certain periods not excepted, from 
being “ idolaters,” from representing this Supreme 
Power in two—a male and a female—aspects, as 
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Baal, El, Elyon, Elohim and Astarte-Tanis, and 
of offering divine homage to both the visible and 
invisible tokens and manifestations of this All- 
Power. Pantheism, however, as a division of 
powers, is absolutely foreign to the Semitic creeds. 
Semitic arts and sciences, though of the strongest 
possible influence upon Europe, always remained 
inferior — or proportionately less developed — to 
those of the West, which they had to a certain 
extent begotten ; while their literature in some 
instances stands absolutely foremost, and rules 
supreme to this day. Mr, Deutsch here passingly 
alluded, among other instances, to certain popular 
Saga-cycles of Europe, some of which lie embryoni- 
cally hidden in the Chaldean Targums. 

Turning to the principal nations, mentioned 
individually, Mr. Deutsch first drew a sketch of 
Babylonian culture, such as it is revealed, how- 
ever fragmentarily, by the semi-fabulous Bero- 
sus, the priest of Bel, and surviving ruins like the 
“Tower of Babel” and their cuneiform records, 
and pointed out how strong had been its influence 
upon those Shemites who lived in the full light of 
history. Touching upon the creed and the con- 
comitant tenets and rites of the Babylonians, he 
showed how their worship of the Hosts of Heaven, 
so much inveighed against by the Prophets, first 
led to astrology and next to astronomy—utilized 
by the seafaring Phoenicians. These, Mr. Deutsch 
further held, from these same Babylonians also 
adopted not only the weights and measures, which 
they transmitted through Greece to Europe, but 
even the Alphabet which we use to this day, and 
which had been developed, or rather simplified, out 
of these so-called cuneiforms—an originally hiero- 
glyphical or monogrammic kind of writing, which, 
by degrees, begot the most complicated systems, 
and still offers not inconsiderable difficulties. After 
giving an account of Babylonian bronzes, gems, 
vessels and other articles of artistic industry which 
survive, and indicating their special characteristics, 
Mr. Deutsch spoke in detail of the Pheenicians, their 
religion, cosmogony and mythology in general, inas- 
much as they offer the most direct link between the 
East and West, and showed the many points of 
contact in tenet and religious worship generally, 
between Phoenicia and her colonies on the one, and 
the classical lands on the other side. He explained 
the nature of the many-named Baal and the “ Baal- 
faced” Tanis, the Moloch-worship (Minotaurus), 
the Kabiri (Corybantes), &c. The Phoenician form 
of government, with its king-high-priest, its senate 
and commons, resembled very closely modern con- 
stitutionalism: thus allowing the fullest develop- 
ment of industry and artistic manufactures — 
manufactures such as we meet with under their 
original Pheeniko-Hebrew names in the Homeric 
poems. The government of the colonies and their 
relation to the mother country at different periods 
of the Commonwealth were then considered; and 
partly to their growing independence and partly 
to the waning of the old prowess at home, brought 
about by the stupendous increase of luxury, the 
gradual decay of Phcenicia was traced. The many- 
sided development of Phcenician literature, its 
science and its belles-lettres, its theology and its 
philosophy, whereof but very few and suspicious 
fragments survive, was sketched, and the only real 
and genuine utterances that do exist in lapidary in- 
scriptions were specially enumerated. Notably, the 
two levitical or priestly tariffs, indicating the sum and 
the portions of the sacrifice belonging to the minis- 
tering functionaries, the one of which is in Marseilles, 
the other in the British Museum ; further, the cele- 
brated Ashmunazar tomb in the Louvre, part of 
the inscription of which was given, and the tri- 
lingual (Pheeniko-Greek-Latin) inscription of the 
altar found in Sardinia, together with the many 
votive and sepulchral tablets, were explained as to 
date and purport; while the deciphering of these 
writings was shown to rest on as firm a basis as 
that of any Greek or Roman or English lapidary 
document. 

The second Lecture was devoted to the Hebrews, 
Israelites, or Jews,—terms the indiscriminate use of 
which Mr. Deutsch strongly deprecated, inasmuch 
as these terms formed distinct landmarks in the 
history of the people under consideration. From 
the dark beginnings of the Mesopotamian times 


down to the Egyptian bondage the word Hebrew | covered palwographical remains of Palestine, which 
points to that idyllic period, the records of which | were enumerated, and explained by the aid of casts, 
are more or less those of a family only. With the | concluded the second Lecture. : 

awakening of self-consciousness and nationality| Mr. Deutsch’s third Lecture was devoted to the 
they assume the victory-boding and mysterious Arabic Shemites, who, while the Phcenicians had 
name of Israel; and from the time of Babylon and | come to Europe as traders, and the Jews as fugi- 
the Great Dispersion they are Jews (Yehudim). It | tives or captives, had entered it as conquerors. The 
is among them that the Divine Oneness first grew | difficulties with which the investigator has to con- 
into a dogma, absolute, uncompromising. And | tend with regard to pre-Islamic history are of more 
speaking of the period between the immigration | than usual dimensions, since with the commence- 
from Mesopotamia and the emigration to Egypt, | ment of Mohammedanism all that had been was 
Mr. Deutsch took occasion to point out how almost declared unworthy of record ; and thus the ‘‘ time 
systematically this people has ever been brought of ignorance,” as that whole previous period was 
in contact with other nations at the very time of | called, became, indeed, a true designation. Enough, 
the highest development of the latter: that Egypt, | however, remains to prove the time shortly before 
to which they went as rude shepherds and hunts- | Mohammed to have been one of the most brilliant 


men was the Egypt at the most brilliant stage, | in Arabic literature, emphatically as regards poetry, 





perhaps, of its culture, as proved by the litera- 
ture, the arts and the sciences of the time. Nor are 


though the tale of the Moallakat, as poems “sus- 
pended” (in the Kaabah), must be rejected. 
The double aspect of the Deity noticed before as 


the points of contact between the Egyptian and | i 
the Mosaic ritual few. The Mosaic constitution, | a feature of early Semitic creeds is found among 
political and religious, was explained, as well as the | the heathen Arabs as Nur Allah and Alilat, and a 
literature begotten at different stages, reflecting , tree and stone worship, together with a veneration 
the people’s mental state from the time of Joshua of certain personified divine attributes, made up 
to that of the establishment of monarchy and the | the early Arab religion, which Mohammed came 
contemporaneous elevation of priestly power and to overthrow, putting Judaism, more or less Arab- 
the spread of education. In arts and sciences, if cer- | icized, in its stead. The influence of Christianity 
tain rude beginnings may so be called, they were | upon this new religion, “the Religion of Abraham,” 
dependent upon peoples around, chiefly the Phoeni- as Mohammed called it, is as scanty as that of 
cians, to whom they also owe a larger extension of | heathenism. Indeed, the basis of dogmatic Chris- 
their commerce. The fall of the monarchies and | tianity, viz. the Sonship of Christ, Mohammed 
the captivity, chiefly that of Babylon, came next) inveighed against early and late. The Talmud, 
under consideration. The extraordinary and radical | with which the Arabic Jews were well acquainted, 
change which, within the space of a few genera- | though io no literature on the subject, per- 
tions, came over the exiles under the influence of the | vades the Koran from one end to the other, and 
civilization and religion of Persia, and the striking | not merely in its legal, but also and emphatically 
parallels to be found between certain Zoroastrian | in its legendary portion. Many of its terms thus 
and Jewish (as well as Christian) notions, were | form no small puzzle to commentators and exegetes 
pointed out in their respective records. The work | unacquainted with J ewish sources, while some 
of reorganization wrought by the “Men of the; most minute rabbinical ceremonies have bodily 
Great Synagogue,” the collection of the Canon and | been transferred to it. The manner, the doctrine, 
the institution of the Targums, followed. Howthese and the influence of the Koran were sketched, 
popular Aramaic translations were anxious to avoid | and contrasted with those of the Sunnah or oral 
all and everything that could mislead and puzzle | traditions. Among the numerous sects which 
even the least-prepared member of the community; | Sprang up within Mohammedanism, the Muta- 
how all anthropomorphisms and things transcen-  ilites, the Sincere Brethren, the Iemailis, were 
dentally or mysteriously worded in the Bible, or | singled out, and their bold speculations ending in 





apt to give offence, were either omitted or para- | the absolute discarding of all Revelation and Supra- 


phrased ; the position of the Meturgeman, and the | 


growth of Targumic literature, its reputed authors, 
and its influence upon all later versions,—were 
illustrated by numerous examples. The work of the 
Masorah, or diplomatic preservation of the Sacred 
Text, the germs of which were also laid in those 
days, was chiefly intended as a check to too free a 
handling of the Scriptural contents. The Talmud, 
its origin and growth, its legal and homiletical 
part, its manner of teaching and preaching, its 
national and its foreign elements, and the influence 
these things have exercised, not merely upon 
Judaism, but upon Christianity and Mohamme- 
danism, as well as the worship in the Synagogue, 
with the voluntary prayers current at the time— 
prayers which begot a most luxurious growth of 
liturgies in subsequent periods,—were next gone 
into. The rise of Mohammedanism, and the re- 
lation between Muslims and Jews, gave birth 
to one of the most brilliant epochs in Hebrew 
literature under the Moorish rule, to which is due 
also the renewal of Greek science, under the joint 
auspices of Jews and Arabs. The period which 
commenced with Maimonides, whose great work 
became the text-book of the medizval universities, 
and which ended with Moses Mendelssohn, was 
one less of original production than of scholastic 
reproduction and exegesis, overshadowed to a great 
extent by mystic tendencies. But during this 
period the art of printing was invented ; and while 
bigotry without called it the Black Art and: the 
work of the Devil, the Jews hailed it with rapture, 
and called it ‘‘a holy labour” ; and by it they spread 
their literature abroad. That epoch, however, which 
commenced with Mendelssohn, is not closed yet. 
The Jews have since his day commenced to. take 
a prominent place in the public and scientific life 
of Europe, in art, in literature, in finance, in poli- 
tics. A sketch of contemporary Palestine, chiefly 
Jerusalem, and a description of the excavations 





now in progress there, and of the recently-dis- 


naturalism, were dwelt upon, together with some 
of the secret fundamental rules of their respective 
organizations and their missionary canons, as things 
of no small influence upon medieval and modern 
rationalism, and offering the best proof against 
the common assumption of Islam being identical 
with mental and religious petrifaction. Among 
the many points which Mr. Deutsch further urged 
as being often repeated without being warranted by 
facts, he mentioned the Fatalism which was sup- 
posed to be a doctrine of the Koran, while this book 
teaches the very contrary doctrine. Nor did the 
word Islam originally betoken that absolute and 
blind submission which it afterwards came to 
mean, but rather the being at peace and living in 
accordance with God’s words and commands, lead- 
ing the life of a righteous man ; indeed, the sense 
in which the derivatives of the Semitic Salam 
occur in early Arameic-Arabic literature, quickened 
by the contact with Greek science and the enor- 
mous mental activity of the Jews, began to develop 
anew in Spain, and became, though save in poetry, 
scarcely very original, kaleidoscopic, encyclopedic ; 
and schools and academies spread all over the land, 
to which studious youths flocked from all parts 
of the world, chiefly from Europe itself. It is thus 
that the Arabs, together with the Jews, stand, as 
it were, at the cradle of modern science. The pre- 
sent state of Mohammedanism and the causes of 
that long pause in the mental development of the 
Arabs, as well as the aims of Semitic studies in 
Europe, to which Mr. Deutsch prognosticated a 
great future, formed the conclusion. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

A discovery of “lost letters” has just been 
made, which is of singular interest :—nothing less 
curious than the suppressed correspondence of 
Charles the First with his friends on the eve of 
the battle of Naseby. The House of Commons 
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printed at the time a collection of royal letters, 
under the name of ‘The King’s Cabinet opened.’ 
These letters were thirty-nine in number; but it 
has been always known that, for reasons of state, 
a good many of the King’s letters were kept back. 
These suppressed letters are the papers recently 
found. They are in private hands ; but we hope to 
hear in due time that copies of them, at least, will 
be obtained for public use. 

The Historical Commissioners have got so far 
into their good work as to have appointed four 
travelling deputies—one each for England, Ireland, 
Scotland and Wales—who will have to visit country 
houses, and report on the literary treasures which 
may be found in them. 


Sir Digby Wyatt has drawn out the plans for a 
new library, map-room and museum in connexion 
with the India Office. 


It is understood that Mr. John Morley has 
taken the editorial chair of the Morning Star. 


On Monday next a conference of the Working 
Men’s Club and Institute Union will be held at 
the Society of Arts, on the various questions con- 
nected with the work of the Union. 


The Council of the Society of Arts have under- 
taken a novel reform: it is nothing less than 
the introduction of decent manners towards dis- 
tinguished persons who visit public places. On the 
occasion of the forthcoming soirée at the South 
Kensington Museum next Thursday, the Council 
appeal to the members to prevent the ‘‘ mobbing” 
of distinguished persons who may be pleased to 
attend, and to allow them the privilege of walking 
about quietly like private individuals. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has issued cards for an evening reception 
on Thursday, July Ist. 


Under the presidency of the Prince of Wales, 
@ committee of scientific men has been formed to 
raise a monument to Faraday. 


An effort is being made to obtain, by public 
subscription, a memorial to the late Rear-Admiral 
Sir James C. Ross, the eminent navigator. Rear- 
Admiral E. Ommanney acts as Secretary to the 
Committee. 

In the Preface to a second edition of his work 
on ‘ Sound,’ Prof. Tyndall speaks with pride of the 
diffusion of his book, which has been reprinted in 
America, and reproduced in very good style in Ger- 
many and France. Books on pure science rarely find 
so keen a public ready to receive them. The new 
edition has been revised in style, and contains a 
summary of the recent researches of M. Regnault. 

Mr. Richard Morris, the well-known editor of 
Early-English Texts, whose edition of Spenser 
is nearly ready, has been appointed Lecturer on 
English Literature to the Evening Classes in King’s 
College. 


The last paper of the session at the Statistical 
Society was, ‘On the Classification of the Census.’ 
This led to a defence, by Dr. Farr, of his own 
classification, and an announcement, by the Pre- 
sident, in answer to several appeals, that a Com- 
mittee of the Society will be appointed for the next 
Census, as on previous occasions. This Committee 
may be the means of greatly strengthening the 
departmental officers in the execution of their plans. 
The Census of 1871 is expected to be the first 
Census of the empire, including India. There was 
a general expression that it is not desirable to in- 
crease the number of questions asked of the inhabi- 
tants, nor too much to tax the enumerator. The 
only additional question at present proposed is an 
optional demand of the religious persuasion of the 
population, as in Ireland. Additional information, 
—as, for instance, Dr. Farr’s proposition for an 
industrial Census of occupation and wages,—it is 
proposed shall be obtained on a separate enumera- 
tion ~~ by the co-operation of special depart- 
ments. With regard to the whole Census, further 
results are expected to be obtained by bestowing 
greater labour on working up the returns, and by 
publishing the greatest possible amount of detail, 
so that statisticians and inquirers may be able to 
carry out any specific investigation. 

The Latin Professorship instituted at Cambridge, 








in commemoration of Dr. Kennedy’s services as 
Head Master of Shrewsbury School, has been fitly 
conferred on one of his former pupils, the Rev. 
H. A. J. Munro, whose edition of Lucretius placed 
him in the foremost rank among European scholars. 
Oxford and Cambridge are now both highly favoured 
in their Latin Professors. 


The empire is so strong that it seems to be 
afraid of everything. Last Saturday our columns 
were repelled, in what has long been a weekly 
invasion of France. We have not been told the 
reason for this declaration of war, but we presume 
it was made because we have been laughing a little 
at a very silly book which an English clergyman 
had dedicated to the glory of Napoleon the Third. 


In the course of researches into the chemical 
constitution of the opium bases, Dr. Matthiessen, 
having treated morphia with hydrochloric acid, 
obtained a product which he calls apomorphia. 
The process and its results were described in a 
paper read last week at the Royal Society, when 
certain facts were mentioned which will interest 
medical practitioners. It appears that the physio- 
logical effects of apomorphia are very different from 
those of morphia: a very small dose provokes 
speedy vomiting, with much depression of spirits, 
which, however, soon passes away, and leaves no 
ill consequences. Dr. Matthiessen states that he 
and his assistant, Mr. Wright, while working with 
the substance, experienced more than once its 
disagreeable effects. From experiments which are 
still in progress it is found that one-tenth of a 
grain of apomorphia injected under the skin, or 
one-fourth of a grain swallowed, will occasion 
vomiting in from four to ten minutes; and as a 
non-irritant emetic and powerful anti-stimulant it 
may come into use in medicine. In view of this 
result it has been named apomorphia instead of 
morphinine, “to avoid any possible mistakes in 
writing prescriptions.” 

Mr. Small, of the University Library, Edin- 
burgh, is to re-edit Gawain Douglas’s works for 
Mr. Paterson, the publisher. 


Two fresh pieces have turned up by William 
Grey, the ‘‘ one Gray” whom Puttenham notices 
as in favour with Henry the Eighth and then 
the Protector Somerset, for writing ‘The hunt 
is up’ and other ballads; the “William Gray” 
who wrote the celebrated ballad against Crom- 
well (in Percy’s ‘ Reliques’), which gave rise to 
the series in the collection of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. The Sloane MS., 1206, contains the first 
piece found, a New Year’s Gift, or set of verses, 
containing good counsel, from Grey to the Duke 
of Somerset, evidently in 1551, when the Duke 
was free from bondage and in honour again. But 
on referring to the Cambridge University MS., 
Dd. 9, 31, ‘ Sayings of his servant Grey to Somer- 
set,’ not only did a better copy of the New Year's 
Gift of 1551 appear, but also one of a shorter New 
Year’s Gift of 1550, at the Duke’s ‘‘firste beinge 
Prysoner in the Towre of London.” After this 
evidence of Grey’s connexion with Somerset, no 
one can hesitate to identify him with the writer of 
‘The hunt is up.’ Both these Gifts will be printed 
in Mr. Furnivall’s Second Part of Ballads from 
MSS. Vol. I., for the Ballad Society. ' 


For the Chaucer Society, Mr. F. Norgate will 
edit a short Latin tract on how to use the Chilindre. 
This kind of pocket sun-dial, the rough watch of 
the Middle Ages, has been curiously misunderstood. 
As we noticed last year, one MS. and editor ex- 
plained it by “stomach”; the cataloguer of the 
Sloane MSS. treated it as a man and an author, 
and boldly entered ‘‘Chilander ” as the writer of 
the treatise, which Mr. Norgate found, on looking 
at it, was a short account of how the Chilindre was 
to be used. Mr. E. Brock has already edited for 
the Chaucer Society a Latin tract of the thirteenth 
century showing how the Chilindre should be made, 
and this will be well completed by Mr. Norgate’s 
find of the MS. on how to use the instrument. We 
shall then know how the ‘“‘gentil monk” of Chaucer's 
‘Shipman’s Tale’ found out, after squeezing and 
kissing the merchant’s pretty wife, that by his 
Chilindre it was prime of day, and he wanted 
his dinner. 


There is reason to believe that our « 
people” have lost a sphere of occupation, for which 
perhaps they can only compensate by a 
addiction to field sports. We refer to the presid 
of scientific societies. Having lost the patro 
of literature, our nobles will now be liberated from 
the patronage of science. There has been a grow. 
ing feeling during this century among our scientific 
men that they are most honoured by the leadershj 
of their own class. The Royal Society had lo; 
since shown the example, and the succession of the 
Duke of Sussex and the Marquis of Northampton 
to Davy was but a temporary concession to 
toadyism. There are still places where peers and 
judges and bishops have a right to member. 
ship beyond those who have a constitutional 
title; but we fear this even will come to an 
end, and that a man must be a Stanhope, 
Lytton, or a Houghton, if he is to illustrate 
his peerage by the honours which the world of 
learning can bestow. In this present year there ig 
hardly a society left under patronage. Leaving the 
peers then to seek new pursuits, it is worth while 
to regard the contrast so far as men of science 
themselves are concerned. Formerly the hei 
of advancement was to a coadjutor Biclon 
with the boon companion of the noble or illus 
trious president, or to a nominal vice-presidency, 
Now the honour of the presidency of a great and 
distinguished society awarded by a man’s own 
fellows is a true distinction, and the bust or portrait 
that would not have preserved from oblivion Lord 
Nobody knows who, bears a name of note, and 
conveys to future generations the lineaments of one 
whose reputation has not died and whose labours 
still bring profit. The public are great gainers by 
this revolution. 

It is believed by many writers that no word 
is more frequently omitted by authors, and its 
absence overlooked by printers, than the important 
syllable “No.” A curious and early illustration 
of this idea presents itself in an old tract, of which 
there is a copy in the British Museum Library, 
“Sir C. Lucas his last Speech,” E. 4§?, which 
appears to have been published by authority of 
the Long Parliament, and contains the reply, by 
“C. R.,” one of Fairfax’s officers at the taking of 
Colchester, to the last speech of Sir C. Lucas when 
about to be shot by the conqueror’s order. The 
knight complains of his sentence, as contrary to 
the conditions of surrender, which, as he alleged, 
promised or implied that quarter should be given 
without reserve. On the other hand, the officer 
is reported to have said these conditions were, 
‘that you should be rendered to us with (no) 
certaine assurance of quarter, so as the Lord 
General may be free to put any of you to the 
sword.” The invaluable little word “no” was, 
strangely enough, left out of the report of this 
speech; the context clearly shows what was meant, 


The word “shallow” was wanted in English 
before it appeared there. Atlfric’s term for it 
was “undeep.” In the sentence, ‘‘Some shallow: 
thinking man will ask how God can be everywhere 
at once and nowhere divided,” the good monk and 
mass-priest renders the first three words “sum 
undeopthancol man”—‘ Homilies,’ i. 286. 

Why, asked a schoolboy the other day, are not 
“‘squoze” and “‘squozen” right, as well as “ froze” 
and “frozen”? Squeeze ought to be conjugated 
like freeze. His master could only say it was not. 
Though the Anglo-Saxon freosan made its perfect 
freas and past participle froren, cwysan made its 
perfect cwysde and p. part. gecwysed. 

The “solid men of Boston” (New England) have 
improved a quarter of their city in a noteworthy 
manner. Some fifty years ago, a dam was erected 
across one of the shallow bays in the neighbour- 
hood, with a view to utilize a tidal-water power; 
but it failed as a commercial speculation, owing to 
the multiplication of steam-mills fed with coal from 
Nova Scotia and Pennsylvania, and four or five 
square miles of marsh and basin lay neglected. 
Gradually the outskirts of the city extended down 
to the tidal limits; and a badly-drained, unhealthy 
district was formed. It is this district which has 





been improved, or is undergoing improvement. 
Broad lines of street were planned; the best of 
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the existing houses were reserved, were raised and 
shifted into new positions, after the American 
manner, the tenants not being required to leave 
them during the operation. But they had to get 
in and out of their front doors by ladders, until 
the ground was raised to the required level. In the 
lowest parts, the thickness of the new ground varied 
from twelve to about eighteen feet in depth. The 
result of the improvement on a part of the district 
was so satisfactory that it was resolved to fill in 
and utilize as land the whole area of marsh and 
basin above mentioned ; and this work is now 
going on. Railway trains, running all night, bring 
in earth and gravel for the filling; and, during 
the day, labourers are employed in distributing the 
accumulation, throwing it under the stilted houses, 
and levelling up everywhere ; and ere long Boston 
will be able to boast of having rivalled Chicago in 
a process of upheaval. 

His Excellency the Pasha of Cyprus, at the head 
of his forces, has gained a glorious victory—at 
jeast, 80 he publishes—over the great enemies of 
the isle, the locusts. These are no phantoms, like 
those Don Quixote combated, but enemies which 
for many years have destroyed the prosperity of the 
island. If the Cypriotes listened to Manchester and 

lanted cotton, the locusts came from the mountains 
and ate it while green. In vain Pasha after Pasha 
took thefield against them. Now, it isaffirmed, there 
are no locusts in the island. The people are no 
ionger afraid of being ruined in an instant, and 
they loudly celebrate their benefactor. The Pasha 
carried on a campaign with 2,000 men for thirty 
days, heading them himself, keeping his saddle for 
twelve hours at a time, and camping out at night. 
The insects were caught in a kind of cloth or net ; 
and he devoted to their destruction the available 
balance in his Treasury. He paid a shilling for 
two and a half pounds of winged locusts, and at 
this rate got together about four tons, which were 
duly weighed under the direction of himself and 
the Council of State, and then consigned to burial 
in the earth. On the return of Said Pasha to the 
city of Nikosia, he was received by the heads of 
the communities, muftis, bishops, rabbis and clergy, 
and by the corporations, and escorted into the city. 
So the honours awarded to Hercules for slaying 
monsters are well given to a zealous governor for 
extirpating vermin. 

We have all heard of the Sonderbunds—the low 
marshy tracts at the mouth of the Ganges. Last 
year they were made the subject of a paper read 
before the Asiatic Society of Bengal, by Mr. 
Rainey, of Jessore. From this it appears that 
Sundarban, or Beautiful Forest, as the author pre- 
fers to call it, was formerly a populous territory, 
and more advanced in civilization than the coun- 
tries to the north of it. Remains of temples, mosques 
and other architectural buildings, Hinddé and Mus- 
sulman, may be taken as evidence on this point; 
and so powerful were the rulers, that during a long 
period they defeated all the armies sent against 
them by the Great Mogul. The depopulation is 
attributed to the incursions of “ Mug” pirates 
and of Portuguese buccaneers, but chiefly to the 
effect of cyclones. Sea waves forty feet high, raised 
by these storms, have swept across the level dis- 
trict, and drowned the inhabitants by hundreds of 
thousands. These are known facts—more may, per- 
haps, be made out by research and discussion ; and 
Mr. Rainey states that his motive for bringing the 
paper forward was the hope of eliciting further 
information on what appears to be an interesting 
geographical and ethnological subject. 


His Holiness the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
having rejected with scorn the proposal from his 
brother Holiness of Rome to join in an cecumenical 
council in the latter city, proposed to hold an 
cecumenical council of his own in Constantinople, 
in relation to the Bulgarian Church. The national 
churches of Greece, Roumania and Servia were 
inclined to side with the proposals of their apostolic 
head, but the Patriarch and Holy Synod of Russia 
have declined to join in rejecting the claims of the 
Bulgarians. Meanwhile the Bulgarians are ad- 
vancing towards a national priesthood and national 
ritual, which it was scarcely to be expected Russia 


The SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.—The 
SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 
Pall Mall East (close to the National Gallery), from Nine till 
Seven.—Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 

WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


The INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 

The THIRTY FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW 
al e) ° 

: ery, 53, Pall MAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





GUSTAVE DORB.—DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. 
—EXHIBITION of PICTURES, OPEN DAILY, at the New 
Gallery, from Ten to Six.—Admission, 1s. 
GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New Bond Street.—A SERIES of 
large PICTURES, the Seven Churches of Asia (wonderfully illus- 
trating the fulfilment of the Revelation of St. John), and other 
Eastern subjects, painted by A. Svoboda during his Travels in 
Asia.—Admission, 1s. 


EXCAVATIONS at JERUSALEM.—An EXHIBITION of 
shafts of 


Ancient Pottery, G and other relics found in the 
Lieut. Warren, odels of Jerusalem, Phot pee &c., is 
. az 


Nsw OPEN at the Dudicy Gallery, Exyptian H 
al e Dudle; 
Admissi sdipeasaniesaaead 
SINAI, EGYPT, THE ALPS loctading ok new Picture of 
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ion, 1s. 

M LANC.—An EXHIBITION of WORKS by ELIJAH 
WALTON. Pall Mall Gallery, 48, Pall Mall (Mr. Wm. Thomp- 
son's), from Ten till Six.—Admission (with Catalogue), 1s. 


MR. SYDNEY ABBOTT.—ROYAL GALLERY of ILLUS 
TRATION.—Mr. SYDNEY ABBOTT will give READINGS on 
SATURDAY, June 26th, from Sh Sheridan, Dickens 
and Mrs. Browning.—Tickets, 53., 28., 18., of Messrs. Chappell, 50, 
Rew Bond Street; Mr. Martin, 9, Lisson Grove; and at the 

ery. 


PROF. CAV. GUALBERTO de MARZO will give a Series of 
THREE ITALIAN LECTURES from DANTE, at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, on FRIDAY, the 2nd, Tuesday, the 6th, an 
Friday, the 9th of July, at ‘Three o’clock.—Subscription and 
Single Tickets at the Office, Hanover Square ms; and ai 
Robert W. Ollivier’s, 19, Old Bond Street. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.— Professor Pepper's Lecture ‘On 
the Great Lightning ag as — before their Royal 
ww ant 





Highnesses the incesses ice, D ata 
Quarter to Three and Half-past Seven. —° Robin Hood’ and 
* Aladdin,’ musically treated by George Pockiand, Baa — 
Metroscope.’—Woodbury’s ‘ Photo-Relief Process. 0) 


= Pic 
tures of P Elaine’ Stokes on Memory.—At the ROYAL POLY- 
TECHNIC.—One Shilling. 








SCIENCE 
—+— 
THE FARADAY LECTURE. 

Tue first Faraday Lecture, delivered before the 
Chemical Society on Thursday week, at the Royal 
Institution, presented several remarkable features. 
The Council chose for this purpose a Frenchman, 
M. Dumas, the great chemist, who gave up his 
time to this duty, and whose address to a large 
English audience was given in his native tongue. 
Dr. Williamson, the President, thought it was a 
fitting commemoration of Faraday, that a most 
intimate friend and associate in the great world of 
science should represent the catholicity of his dis- 
coveries, It was in this spirit M. Dumas accepted 
it; and from that place, so often occupied by Dr. 
Thomas Young, Davy and Faraday, Dumas pro- 
ceeded to deliver his discourse. What the nature 
of it was to be no one knew, nor from the beginning 
could any tell whether it was to be a formal éloge or 
how it was to shape itself. After a few remarks on 
the nature of the individual discoveries of Faraday, 
he proceeded to observe that these discoveries con- 
nected themselves with four great topics, the nature 
of inorganic matter, and the nature of the forces 
by which it is operated upon ; the nature of organic 
matter, and the nature of the forces operating on this 
matter. These were problems which had occupied the 
ancient world, and particularly the great Greek 
philosophers ; and he maintained that in substance 
our real and ultimate knowledge was in the same 
state as that of the Greeks, and went no further. 
In rendering a tribute to Aristotle and his fellows, 
he affirmed that Faraday had approached all those 
subjects in the spirit of a Greek philosopher. He 
described what Faraday, and more particularly 
Dalton and other Englishmen, had done to show 
the identity of matter; and he avoided all refer- 
ence to foreign philosophers, except, as it were 
on compulsion, to Lavoisier. He went on to 
detail the means by which Faraday had proved 
the identity of forces, and their relation to that of 
gravitation ; but he affirmed that of this ultimate 
force we know no more than Aristotle did, and 
that the knowledge of it rested with One above. 
By this time it was perceived that the oration of 
M. Dumas, delivered with the ease and grace 
almost of an improvisation, and assuredly with the 
gifts of a refined orator, was a vindication of natu- 
ral science in the sense of immaterialism and in the 
spirit of Faraday. Proceeding to organic matter, 


| attention shown him, M. Dumas exp 


had succeeded in multiplying the combination of its 
forms, and in imitating with inorganic elements 
organic substances. He referred to the influence of 
solar heat and light in the development of the 
organic world, and to the dispersion of the consti- 
tuents of these into that infinite space, the elements 
of which we know to be the same as those of this 
globe. He denied, however, that the chemist with 
all his endeavours had ever imitated life itself, 
or would ever be able to produce a living being. 
There must be a living seed for a living plant, and 
a living egg to produce a living animal. These, he 
said, were something beyond, far above human 
power, and within the power of God alone. That 
was the spirit, the orator affirmed, in which these 
great subjects had been regarded by Faraday, and 
he believed it was in that spirit the audience there 
assembled had met to commemorate Faraday. They 
did not believe that all of Faraday lay beneath the 
cold gravestone. He was there among them, sharing 
in their thoughts, for if he had not believed in the 
immortality of mind above matter he would never 
have laboured for the benefit of science and the 
advancement of the human race. 

M. Dumas ended with applause. He was listened 
to throughout with attention by a crowded audi- 
ence; applause alone had interrupted him, and that 
sometimes with untimely zeal. He had aroused 


t | the enthusiasm he felt; and with the unanimous 


thanks of all, touchingly proposed by Prof. Tyn- 
dall, the spectacle of & tae of eonatedilins 
by a savant of France before an English audi- 
ence, was closed. In returning thanks for the 
ressed his 
hope that the example of that day would be 
imitated elsewhere. He wished to hear his Eng- 
lish brethren in Paris, and at all events the Cen- 
tenary of Lavoisier in 1872 would afford a fitting 
opportunity. He also applauded the idea of the 
Chemical Society in devoting this celebration to 
Faraday; for, he said, Academies had too often 
bestowed their attentions on princes and statesmen, 
but in this instance with far greater propriety, for 
Michael Faraday was a prince in intellect and a 
power in the realms of science. 





SOCIETIES. 
_ Rorat.—June 17.—General Sabine, President, 
in the chair.—The following papers were read :— 
‘On the Origin of a Cyclone,’ by Mr. H. F. Blan- 
ford,—‘ An Account of Experiments made at the 
Kew Observatory for Determining the true Vacuum 
and Temperature Corrections to Pendulum Obser- 
vations,’ by Messrs. B, Stewart and B. Loewy,— 
‘Note on Prof. Sylvester's Representation of the 
Motion of a free Rigid Body by that of a Material 
Ellipsoid rolling on a Rough Plane,’ by the Rev. 
N. M. Ferrers,—‘ Magnetic Survey of the West of 
France, 1868,’ by the Rev. S. J. Perry,—‘ Note on 
a Self-Registering Thermometer adapted to Deep- 
Sea Sounding,’ by Dr. Miller,—‘ Additional Obser- 
vations on Hydrogenium,’ by Mr. T. Graham,— 
‘On Jargonium, a new Elementary Substance 
associated with Zirconium,’ by Mr. H. C. Sorby, 
— Spectroscopic Observations of the Sun continued,’ 
by Lieut. Herschel, —‘ Solar Radiation,’ by Mr. J. P. 
Harrison, —‘ Fourth and Concluding Supplementary 
Paper on the Calculation of the Numerical Value of 
Euler's Constant,’ by Mr. W. Shanks,—‘ On some 
Elementary Principles in Animal Mechanics, II., 
by the Rev. S. Haughton,—‘ On the Continuity of 
the Gaseous and Liquid States of Matter,’ by Dr. 
Andrews,—‘On Palzocoryne, a Genus of the Tubu- 
larine Hydrozoa, from the Carboniferous Formation,’ 
by Dr. Duncan and Mr. H. M. Jenkins,—‘ An 
Inquiry into the Variations of the Human Skull, 
particularly in the Antero-posterior Direction,’ by 
Dr. Cleland,—‘ Researches on Vanadium, Part 
IL, On the Chlorides of Vanadium and Metallic 
Vanadium,’ by Dr. Roscoe,—‘ The Physiological 
Action of Atropine, Digitaline, and Aconite, on 
the Heart and Blood-Vessels of the Frog,’ by Dr. 
F. B. Munneley,—‘ On the Derivatives of Propane, 
II.,’ and ‘Researches on the Hydrocarbons of the 
Series Cn H2on+2, V. On Octylcarbons,’ by Mr. C. 
Schorlemmer,—‘ On the Refraction Equivalents of 
the Elements,’ by Dr. Gladstone,—‘ On the Pre- 
sence of Sulphocyanides in the Blood and Urine, 








would openly oppose. 


he described the way in which modern chemistry 
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by Dr. Leared,—‘ On a Group of Varieties of the 
uscles of the Human Neck, Shoulder and Chest, 
with their Transitional Forms and Homologies in 


; command a wide area of sympathy, which is a 
precious power to the painter; but his humour 
is not spontaneous. I should have been sorry to 


the Mammalia,’ by Mr. J. Wood,—‘ Results of | part from the Salon of 1869 without a few words 


the First Year’s Performance of the Photographi- 
cally Self-recording Meteorological Instruments at 


|on ‘The Dead Virginia’ of James Bertrand. A 
sweeter, chaster picture was not in the Palais de 


the Central Observatory of the British System of | lIndustrie this year. Virginia lies upon the shore, 


Meteorological Observations,’ by General Sabine, | 


—‘On the Relation between oppositely-disposed 
Currents of Air, and the Weather subsequently 
experienced in the British Islands,’ by Mr. R. H. 
Scott,—‘On the Rhizopodal Fauna of the Deep 
Sea,’ Part I., by Dr. Carpenter,—‘ On the Mecha- 
nical Description of Curves,’ by Mr. W. H. L. 
Russell, — ‘On the Structure of Cerebral Hemi- 


| With the angry wave that has cast her up drawing 
| back behind her. The figure is painted with infinite 
| grace. The blue dress clinging to the limbs; the 
wet stockings upon the dainty feet; the folded 
| hands, and the fair, delicate features of the inno- 
| cent child-woman’s face, are pathetically and poeti- 
cally true. It was a welcome relief to escape from 
|the vulgar nudities and the coarse and horrid 





spheres, by Dr. Broadbent, — and ‘ Account of | subjects with which the Salon abounded, reflecting 
some Experiments with the Great Induction Coil | more boldly than ever the lax morality of the time, 
at the Royal Polytechnic,’ by Mr. J. H. Pepper. | to this sweet Virginia. In taste and tone, could 





—The Society adjourned to November next. 


InsTITUTE OF British ARCHITECTS.—June 21. 
—W. Tite, M.P., President, in the chair.—The 


anything be further removed from M. Bertrand’s 
| noble work (rewarded with a medal I was pleased 
| to see on my last visit) than Charles de Beaumont’s 
| ‘Pourquoi Pas ?’—a half-draped, unabashed beauty 


following papers were read:—‘A Description of] half reclines upon @ sofa; and around her are 


the Tomb of Vitalis (an ancient Roman architect), 


in the Villa Volkonsky, at Rome, and of some | 


Remains in Palestine,’ by Prof. Donaldson,—and 
On Abyssinian Church Architecture,’ by Mr. W. 
Simpson. 





CHEMICAL.—June 3.—Dr. W. A. Miller, in the 
chair.—The President, Dr. A. W. Williamson, 
delivered a Lecture ‘On the Atomic Theory.’ 

June 17.—The Faraday Lectureship, which has 
been established by the Chemical Society, was in- 
augurated this evening. M. Dumas, representing 
not alone the chemists of France, but the chemists 
of Europe, delivered the first Faraday Lecture in 
the theatre of the Royal Institution. In a lucid 
and comprehensive discourse he surveyed, from our 
present standpoint, the position of chemistry and 
its relations with past science, and concluded with 
an eloquent éloge of him whom the lecture was in- 
tended to honour. ‘ Faraday,” said M. Dumas, 
* n’appartient pas seule & l’Angleterre, il appartient 
% tout le monde.” The President presented M. 
Dumas with the first Faraday Medal, which has 
been struck in commemoration of these lectures. 





MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Wen. Society of Arts, 4.—Annual General Meeting. 





PINE ARTS 
THE CLOSE OF THE FRENCH SALON. 
Paris, June 22, 1869. 

THE Salon of 1869 closed on the 20th inst., and 
it will not be remembered by the Art-world of the 
Continent for many great worksincluded in its bulky 
Catalogue. The long lines of wall-space packed with 
over 3,000 works from living Art-workers, mostly 
French; the fair and spacious central garden 
strewn with the marbles and terra-cottas of contem- 
porary sculptors of the Continent, Carrier-Belleuse 
chief amid them ; and the corner rooms of aquarelle 
,and engravings, have left only a weary sense of 
prodigal mediocrity. Some of the leading French 
painters were absent, and some were unfortunate 
in their presence. Louis Isabey, for instance, whose 
rich, scholarly painting is known to many English 
connoisseurs, exhibited a monstrous mistake, over 
which the French critics have made many of the 
pleasantries which scorch the artist’s ear—‘ The 
Temptation of St. Anthony!’ It is a flashy tri- 
coloured lithograph—‘‘ Rubens gone mad,” a critic 
said over my shoulder. The harsh, patchy jumble 
of crude reds, yellows and blues is utterly perplex- 
ing to the eye; and the zigzag draperies can be 
compared to nothing less vivid than forked light- 
ning. People stared, shrugged their shoulders, and 
passed on. 

Frere’s contributions were not quite worthy of 
his fame. His ‘ Boys tumbling out of School’ is a 
lively, well-grouped picture; but the heads were 
neither various nor humorous. There are always 
excellent points and bits in his pictures; but these 

oungsters, skipping ‘‘like troutlets in a pool,” 
ve not the life and idiosyncrasies Webster would 
have given them. M. Frvre is deservedly popular 
in England as well as in France, His subjects 


| grouped the most loathsome human male deformi- 
ties—tempting her with jewels, fruits, &c. Why 
will she not yield? The little monsters are only 
too faithfully painted. But here is good work cast 
away to create a loathing and sickness in the mind 
| of the spectator. A picture by Pierre Glaize was 
| even more revolting, ‘The Young Girl and Death!’ 
Death is a shadowy hag, in a very prosaic night- 
dress, with streaming black hair and revolting 
mien. She is at a bed side, and appears to have 
dragged the young girl (undraped), writhing, from 
| the bed. The scene is on the level of a washer- 
| woman’s nightmare. 

| ‘La Devisa,’ by Pierre Giraud, was one of the 
| popular pictures (as it deserved to be) of the Salon. 
The dying matador is led into the chapel to receive 
extreme unction, and he turns at the door to his 
mistress to give her Ja devisa he has snatched from 
the bull. The drawing and colouring of the prin- 
cipal group are full of force and beauty. The glow 
of heat upon the scene, the rich colours of the 
matador’s dress and that of his supporter, the Spa- 
nish beauty who is receiving the colours, compose 
a scene, which by its force and harmony recalls a 
hand English Art bas lost of late years, not to be 
soon replaced. 

Boccaccio telling one of his stories is the subject 
of an exquisite little work, highly and finely finished, 
by Alfred Guts. A notable work was that by 
Brunet-Houard. The interior of a menagerie in the 
morning, with two butchers (true and powerful 
studies) cutting up a carcase for the tigers clawin, 
at their cage-bars at hand. A stolid black bull-dog, 
whose good manners as a spectator are obviously 
the effect of a severe inward struggle, is a touch of 
nature that helps to redeem the repulsiveness of the 
subject. Repulsive studies were in plenty, however. 
Jules Delaunay’s ‘Plague in Rome’ was perhaps 
the leading subject of the Morgue school this year. 
To pass from it to Jean Duplessy’s dainty, con- 
scientious, bright little cabinet scene—the Curé’s 
breakfast—with the Louis the Fifteenth chair ready 
for Monsieur, how delightful! Or, again, Firmin 
Girard’s charming domestic scene, ‘Une Mal- 
adresse.’ The servant, who has broken the vase while 
cleaning a mirror, is a soubrette of the sauciest type ; 
and the shattered piece, the carpet, the accessories, 
are the artist’s delight. They are rendered almost 
with Meissonier’s finish. 

The ploughed field on the borders of Morocco, 
the plough drawn by camels and driven by a tur- 
| baned ploughman (by Gustave Guillaumet), was a 
| picture that commanded crowds before it. The 

storm rising in the distance, the flashing light upon 
| the foreground rich in colour, with the darkness 
| coming out of the distance, made a striking effect 
|in the artist’s skilful hands that was not below 
grandeur. Antoine Hébert showed two companion 
| figures, full of simple beauty as studies, ‘La Pas- 
torella,’ and ‘La Lavandara,’ the latter being the 
| best. The wet hands were exquisite. 
| ‘There were wild as well as vulgar and repulsive 
| Subjects upon the walls. Behold a lady in the 
latest modern fashion, led by a person whose only 
dress is one of those pink scarves which ballet 
girls wave over their heads, drawn about his loins. 











The two make a startling pair. Is it the 
Dieppe? We have seen strange ideas of 
illustrated under the castle walls. No; before the 
pair marches a white poodle, with a blue riband 
about his neck, and carrying a prodigions boy 
of exceedingly stagy appearance. The spectator 

now in the utmost perplexity, glances at th. 
catalogue and finds that M. Albret Lambro 
intends to represent ‘ Cupid and the Widow!’ 

The picture which has had the honours of the 
year, beyond all doubt, is M. Lazerges’ * Foyer 
de l’Odéon.’ It is a portrait picture, includj 
most of the spoilt children of the Paris public 
The artist has done his difficult work with extraop. 
dinary skill, and has achieved the difficult task of 
preserving a score of likenesses, and the imprevy 
air which alone makes a portrait scene tolerable, 
M. Lazerges has worthily won a high place in his 
department of art; and a portrait of “ My Sister” 
by his son is a well-painted study, which represents 
more than promise. 

A word or two on a few portraits. M. Cabane 
exhibited two portraits of ladies, painted with all 
Winterhalter’s grace, and more than his freshness; 
or rather, I should say, Cabanel has a freshness— 
a bloom—of pencil, the lack of which I have 
always regarded as the defect or weakness of 
Winterhalter’s best work. M. Cabanel’s renderi 
of the noble beauty of intellect and feature for 
which the Empress’s late reader, Mdlle. Bouvier, 
was renowned at the Court, is one of his most 
completely successful performances. But I am not 
certain that Paul Baudry’s portrait of the architect, 
Charles Garnier, was not the best seizure of life 
upon canvas which the Salon contained. Carolus 
Durand exhibited a full-length haughty lady 
in black, carefully and intelligently painted. 

A. H. Bonnefoy, among the French landscape- 
painters, was advanced this year to the prominent 
place on the line, which his original, vigorous, and 
constantly improving work deserves. I have noticed 
him for years, as bidding fair to be the finest land- 
scape aquarelliste of the French school ; and this 
year he has shown a study of an olive-grove near 
Cannes, in oils, of the happiest finish. The fore- 
most tree is such a study as only a patient and 
loving student of nature could produce. The same 
remark applies to two brilliant pictures—‘ The 
Calm’ and ‘ The Breeze ’—by Jules Masure. An- 
other landscape commands a few words. It is by 
Madame Josephine Bowes,—a great lady of the 
Paris world, whose power in and passion for Art 
are universally known. Her Savoy scene of this 
year, with its breadth of colour and depth of at- 
mosphere, tempts the spectator to exclaim— 

Lady nursed in pomp and pleasure 
Where learnt ye that heroic measure {— 
for there is deep feeling as well as patient labour 
in the scene. 

Among the aquarellistes, English artists bear the 
palm. Mr. William Wyld’s ‘Venice at Sunrise ’ and 
his ‘Street at Villefranche,’ are worthy samples 
of his sympathetic and practised pencil, which has 
already won him so honourable a place in the 
esteem of the continental Art-world ; and the gor- 
geous cathedral scene (‘ Benediction of a Tomb’) by 
Clara Montalba, is a finished water-colour drawing, 
which, for power and beauty, and balance of light 
and shade, has not been equalled by any exhibitor 
in the Water-Colour rooms this year. Pierre Mar- 
tin’s landscape, with the semicircle of poplars, 
was the best landscape in water-colours, Emanuel 
Steokler’s ‘Toilette’ the best figure piece. B. J. 


plage at 


FINE-ART GOSSIP. 

On the back of Mr. Fisher's beautiful impression 
of A. Diirer’s ‘Adam and Eve,’ now at the Bur- 
lington Club, is an interesting memorandum which 
illustrates one of the whims of a once well-known 
collector. This note was made by John Barnard, 
who was in the habit of inscribing his fine posses- 
sions to persons: whom he thought worthy of that 
distinction. In this case he wrote ‘Accomplished 
Miss Betty Cooper, of St. James’s Street.” ' Miss 
Cooper was a handsome dealer in flowers, ‘who 
resided in St. James’s Street, and attracted many 
admirers and much custom to her shop. Mr. Bar- 
nard was the son of Sir John Barnard, Lord Mayor 
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of London in 1737, who was six times elected 
M.P. for the City, a very strong opponent to 
Sir Robert Walpole, and greatly feared by that 
minister. 

A Correspondent wishes to know when the 
fourth and concluding part of the Catalogue of 
Antiquities and Works of Art exhibited at Iron- 
mongers’ Hall, in May, 1861, of which the third 
part is dated 1867, is to appear. 

We are almost afraid to call attention to a 
treasure of art, in Westminster Abbey, which 
has not received due applause, and write now 
in dread lest some attempt should be made to 
“restore” or smarten the very fine bust of Sir 
William Sanderson, which is placed high on the 
screen between the eastern aisle of the northern 
transept and the middle aisle of the same. Few 
of the modern books on the Abbey mention this 
admirable piece of naturalistic sculpture, yet it is 
undoubtedly one of the best specimens of its 
kind in existence. It received our admiration 
many years since. As Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A., 
has recently had the work moulded, its beauty, 
as it can be studied from a cast, is no longer 
undiscernible, and, doubtless, casts may be ob- 
tained from the formatore who made the mould. 
Neale, in his ‘History and Antiquities of the 
Abbey,’ &c., 1823, vol. i. page 214, calls it “a 
characteristic bust of Sir William Sanderson, Knt., 
who wrote the Lives of Mary Queen of Scots, 
James the First and Charles the First, to the latter 
of whom he was Gentleman of the Privy Chamber. 
He died on the 15th of July, 1676, aged ninety, and 
was buried near the spot now occupied by the monu- 
ment of Sir Charles Wager, where this memorial was 
originally placed.” Further, that Bridget, Sir Wil- 
liam’s wife, was “‘ Mother of the Maids of Honour 
to the Queen Mother and to her Majesty that now 
is ;” thus quoting the inscription on the brass plate 
which commemorated that dame, who died on the 
17th of January, 1681, aged eighty-nine. Evelyn, 
in his ‘ Diary,’ under the proper date, mentions 
the death and interment of the knight, and depre- 
ciates his works which are above named. Pepys, 
in his ‘ Diary,’ May 10, 1660, wrote “ This morning 
came Mr. Saunderson, that writ the story of the 
King, hither, who is going over to the King. He 
calls me cozen, and seems a very knowing man.” 
Sanderson was primarily Secretary to George Vil- 
liers, Duke of Buckingham, the first of that name. 
He was a distinguished and suffering loyalist. Not 
only Evelyn, but Heylin and Bishop Kennet treated 
Sanderson’s ‘ History of Charles the First’ contume- 
liously. Yet it is strange that Evelyn should say 
nothing about that work by his subject, which was 
peculiarly in the vein of the Master of Wootton, 
to wit, that which we fancy must be the earliest 
technical work on painting in the English language, 
being ‘Graphice,’ folio, 1658, according to the 
date which is upon the superbly-engraved portrait 
of the author, which supplies a frontispiece to the 
book in question, and was engraved in his finest 
mode by Faithorne, from one of the best pictures 
by that very unequal portrait-painter, Zoust. 
‘Graphice’ is little known now. It contains 
directions for the practice of many modes of 
painting and drawing, including fresco, and is by 
no means a bad work of its kind. Its chief interest 
remains in the noble frontispiece: this is the 
“double” of that bust which remains at West- 
minster, and of which we should like to see a cast 
in the South Kensington Museum. The engraving 
was prefixed to the ‘Life of Charles the First,’ 
~~ probably, originally prepared for that 
work, 

We are informed that the elaborate Catalogue 
of Medieval and other Embroideries, in the South 
Kensington Museum, prepared with its learned 
introduction by Dr. Kock, is in type, and its 
illustrations nearly, if not quite, complete. Also 
that such has been the case for some time past. 
We hope no further delay will occur in the publica- 
tion of that which will be a text-book for the 
subject. 

We have received from Messrs. Atchley & Co. 
a copy of the new and revised edition of Mr. R. 
W. Billings’s ‘ Architectural Illustrations and De- 
scriptions of Kettering Church,’ a book which is 


well known to students of beautiful, if not fault- 
less, Perpendicular Gothic architecture, as doing 
justice to the fine specimen which is its subject. 
The new edition has been carefully prepared; the 
plates are models of their kind. 


Messrs. Rowney & Co. send us ‘* Wallis’s Sketch- 
ing Box,” a cleverly-arranged case for water- 
colour painters, which, in a manner so entirely 
compact that it is solid within, comprises a set of 
fifteen colours, a bottle for water, a dipper, sponge, 
tube of white, brushes, pencils, case, palette and 
sketching-block. These things are so ingeniously 
arranged in the case that when closed they cannot 
rattle, and when open are readily accessible for 
use, their weight going upon the arm, not upon 
the wrist of the user. It would be hard to improve 
upon this box, except by throwing away, as any 
one can do, the detached brush-case, and filling its 
compartment in the box with more brushes, pencils 
and an eraser. We have forgotten to note that 
there is also a proper compartment for a rag. 


We have received the first and second volumes 
of a French contemporary, styled ‘Le Biblio- 
phile Frangais’ (Paris, Bachelin-Deflorenne). This 
monthly periodical is printed and illustrated in an 
almost perfect fashion. It comprises biographical, 
which are also critical, essays on the lives of many 
men eminent in literature and art, such as MM. 
J.B. Rousseau, J. C. Brunet, A. Bertin, T. F. 
Dibdin, G. Peignot, A. A. Renouard, C. Nodier, and 
G. de Pixérécourt. Besides these, there are valuable 
and more elaborate papers on subjects connected 
with art and artistic decoration, archeology, and 
especially that branch of the latter which is inter- 
esting to book-collectors. For example, we have 
a long series of admirable illustrations, from the 
Bibliothtque Mazarin, of fine bindings, illumina- 
tions, &c., the former wrought by Grolier, Maioli, 
Canevari, and others, which have been in the hands 
of famous owners, and bear ciphers of the Constable 
de Montmorency, Anne of Brittany, Henry the 
Second of France, Diane de Poitiers, Cardinal Maza- 
rin and Marie de Médicis. An essay accompanies 
these, from the pen of M. H. Cocheris. Another 
field for study will be found in papers on Popular 
Imagery, as in engravings, comprising the old 
Lustucru, with a curious satirical woodcut of two 
smiths forming a new head for ‘ La Bonne Femme’ ; 
also ‘Crédit est mort,’ ‘Le Juif Errant,’ ‘The 
Great Macabre Dance of Women,’ an item of 
extreme interest, &c. Also, and noteworthy by 
heralds as well as book-collectors, an amply-illus- 
trated and extensive series of papers on the armo- 
rials of book-lovers, by M. Joannis Guicard. With 
these go accounts of illuminations in other than 
the Mazarin Library, e.g. a ‘Saint Dunstan, 
d’aprds un Manuscrit du Britisch (sic) Museum.’ 
With the above are the ordinary elements of 
an artistic and literary magazine in France. 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge sold during 
the last week the Collection of Ancient and Modern 
Engravings formed by the late Mr. John Dillon, 
from which the following is a selection: —Madonna 
della Seggiola, by Garavaglia, proof, 29/7. (James), 
—Erasmus of Rotterdam, by Hogenberg, 21/. 10s. 
(Noseda),— Royal Exchange, by Hollar, 97. (Hol- 
loway),—Views of the Houses of Parliament, by 
the same, 10/. 2s. 6d. (Colnaghi),—The Old Savoy 
Palace, by the same, 67. 10s. (Holloway),—Madonna 
del Lago, by Longhi, proof, 13. 13s. (Grundy),— 
Reading Magdalen, after Correggio, by the same, 
431. (Heredia),—Little Gardeners drawing, by 
Mandel, 31/. (Holloway),—Bolton Abbey, after 
Landseer, by Cousins, proof, 29/. (Grundy),—Parce 
Somnum Rumpere, after Carracci, by Morghen, 
proof, 337. 10s. (Holloway),—Transfiguration, after 
Raffaelle, by the same, proof, 277. 10s. (same),— 
Madonna di San Sisto, after Raffaelle, by Muller, 
proof, 707. (Heredia),—Madonna, after Holbein, 
by Steinla, 10/7. 8s. (Noseda),—Series of seven 
Etchings in commemoration of the arrival of Cathe- 
rine of Braganza, by Stoop, 291. (Holloway),— 
Fortune distributing her Gifts, after Guido, by 
Strange, proof, 18/7. (Agnew),—Cleopatra, by the 
same, 10/. 10s. (Grundy),—Lo Spasimo, by Toschi, 
proof, 241. (Noseda),—Groups of Heads of Angels, 
by the same, 9/. 93. (Agnew),—Marriage of Charles 





the First with Henrietta Maria, 111. (Holloway),— 


Cromwell wearing a Triple Crown, trampling on 
the Scotch, 18/. (Noseda),—Cromwell in the Pulpit 
returning Thanks for the Victory at Worcester, 
197. 198. (Noseda),—a perfect List of all the Vic- 
tories obtained by the Parliament Forces under 
Robert, Earl of Essex, 401. 10s. (Noseda),—Les 
Offres Réciproques, by Wille, proof, 11/. (Hol- 
loway),—Niobe, after Wilson, by Woollett, proof, 
1121. (Holloway),—Roman Edifices in Ruins, after 
Claude, by Woollett, proof, 220. 5s. (Noseda),—The 
Fishery, after Wright, by Woollett, proof, 141. 
(Agnew), —Turner’s Liber Studiorum, an early copy 
of the 71 Plates, 230/. (Wilson). — A complete 
set of the Etchings of the same work, sold in lots, 
produced in the aggregate 5077. 14s. 6d.,—a series 
of Twenty-three Artists’ Proofs, sold in lots, 
3471, 2s.,—also, some touched Proofs, unpublished 
Plates and Etchings and the finished specimens, 
brought 4841. 18s., the View of Dumbarton bring- 
ing 901. (Agnew). Total, 3,2701. 15s. 6d. 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


—— 


MUSICAL UNION.—Lubeck expressly for the LAST MATI- 
NEE (TUESDAY) will play, with Madame A. Kolar, Schumann’s 
Duet for two Pianofortes. Solos, &c. Vide mme.—La 
Kolar, Lubeck, Auer, D: k, Ri Bernh Svendsen, 
Lavigne, Raspi, Tyler, Jakeway, and uis; Vocalist, Mdlle. 
Regan; A pal Ganz; at the Grand Matinée of the 
Musical Union, St. James’s Hall, TUESDAY, June 29, at Three 
o’clock. The Septets of Beethoven and Hummel; the wy of 





Schumann for two Solos on the Violin, Piano, &c.— 
Parip coplieation for Tickets advisable, Half-a-Guinea each, at 
Lamborn Cock & Co.’s and Ollivier’s, Bond Street, and. of 
Austin, at the Hall. 


BY SPECIAL DESIRE.—PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.— 
Conductor, Mr. W. G. ns.—St. James’s Hall.—LAST CON- 
CERT THIS SEASON, MONDAY, June 38.—Madame Trebelli, 
Signor Bettini, Herr Straus, Madame Arabella Goddard.—Stalls, 
10a. 6d.; lcony, 78.; Unreserved d 2s. 6d.: Orchestra 


; Seats, 58. an: 5 
Seats, 58.—Lamborn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street ; sae 
St. James’s Hall; Chappell, Mitchell, R. Ollivier, Prowse, an 
ays. 








THE OpErA.—‘ Hamlet,’ by M. Ambroise Thomas. 
—It must always remain a question how far 
it is expedient to set great dramatic poems to 
music. There certainly can be no canon against 
the illustration of one art by another. Literature 
has since the earliest times been illustrated by 
painting and sculpture, and so far from its bei 
looked upon as a profanation, it is to this unive 
custom that we are indebted for the chief artistic 
masterpieces of the world. Were not all the pre- 
cious marbles of Scopas and Phidias prompted by 
Greek poets? and have not all the finest paintings 
of Christendom been inspired directly or indirectly 
by the book which, as Sir William Jones said, con- 
tains, apart from all consideration of its divine 
origin, more true poetry than any other? If the 
artist has often fallen far short of the reader’s ideal 
he has frequently surpassed it, and has made the 
world by so much richer. It may be that the pic- 
torial editions which of late years have been more 
popular than ever, have rarely added anything to 
the common stock of ideas, and that the designs 
have more often interfered with conceptions which, 
right or wrong, have risen higher than the limner’s 
imagination. But illustrations of this class are as 
the baby-food on which weak mental stomachs may 
be strengthened and fitted for the reception of solid 
fare. Looked upon from this point of view the most 
ordinary cuts serve a certain purpose in stimulat- 
ing the curiosity and interest of dull intellects. 
But music is of a more jealous nature, and when 
it is married to immortal verse it insists on 
playing the tyrant. The words, even when 
they carry with them a music of their own, must 
give way to the imperious laws which “bind the 
chains of harmony.” Hence the disinclination of 
great poets to write for music, and hence the hesi- 
tation of great composers in setting lines which 
already awaken a melody in the general ear. 
Beethoven, although in the overture to Collin’s 
‘Coriolanus ’ he was animated with the true Shak- 
spearean spirit, would not have ventured to make 
an opera of the original Shakspearean play. In like 
manner, Mendelssohn broke an engagement rather 
than attempt to fix the “sounds and sweet airs that 
give delight and hurt not” in Prospero’s magicisland. 
In his wondrous music to ‘ A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ he has given free rein to his fancy so long 
as it could run side by side with that of Shak- 





speare; but, save in two lyrics, the least successful 
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portion of his work, he has avoided the dangerous 


task of setting the original text. It is natural enough 


that plots for operas should be sought in dramas. | 


| We shall speak in detail of the music next week. 


And it is possible that by then some of the singers 
may be able to make more of their parts. It 


The expedient is popular with librettists, for it | was promised that the remarkable strength of the 
saves them any expenditure of inventive power, | double company should secure unusually strong 
and with musicians because the public, they say, | casts. ‘ Hamlet,’ however, is on the whole weakly 


are in a better position to appreciate the music | 


when they know what it is intended to depict. In 


some cases the purely ideal quality of music has | 


a refining influence upon the play. Thus Verdi’s 
part in ‘ La Traviata’ acts as a kind of moral chlo- 
ride of lime, deodorizing to some extent the nasty 
atmosphere breathed by the ‘Dame aux Camélias.’ 
But Shakspeare is not so easily improved: witness 
* Macbeth,’ travestied by the man who refined the 
masterpiece of Dumasthe younger: witness ‘Otello,’ 
which, although written by a great genius and con- 
taining much fine music, is as nothing in comparison 
with the original tragedy. But of all unsuitable 
subjects ‘ Hamlet ’ is manifestly the most unsuited 
for musical treatment. It was attempted by Fran- 
cesco Gasparini, in the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, but of his ‘ Amleto’ nothing remains but the 
name. Beethoven, with all his daring and all his 
colossal power, would have shrunk, we venture to 
think, before the task of turning ‘ Hamlet’ into an 
opera. “ Fools rush in where angels fear to tread,” 
is a line that comes readily to the pen. But it is 
not at all applicable to the present case. M. Am- 
broise Thomas cannot be fairly classed among the 
happy beings alluded to. So far from this being the 
case he is an earnest, intelligent, and highly accom- 
plished artist, who has seriously studied his grand 
subject, and has strained every nerve in the attempt 
to bring his task to a successful issue. In a the- 
atrical sense he has achieved a triumph ; as a repro- 
duction in music of the tragedy, ‘Hamlet’ is a 
failure. 

It is idle to attempt to ignore the play while 
listening to M. Thomas’s music. The characters 
are the same, the principal scenes follow in the 
same order, and the very words are paraphrased. 
There is no escape for Shakspeare; none, there- 
fore, from inevitable comparison. We fear it is 
the example of M. Gounod which led his com- 
patriot into this dangerous venture. Previously 
to the success of ‘ Faust,’ still more full of phi- 
losophy as a play than ‘ Hamlet,’ M. Thomas was 
known only as a writer of comic operas. ‘ Le 
Caid’ was then the best specimen of his cultivated 
powers. Some two years ago, however, he seems 
to have bethought him that ‘Mignon’ would be as 

d a subject as ‘Marguerite,’ and so ‘ Wilhelm 
Meister’ was boldly deranged for the Opéra Comique, 
where the heroine had the advantage of a very 
a voice and the work something more 

n a succes d’estime. M. Thomas had already 
treated Shakspeare after a fashion in his ‘ Songe 
d’une Nuit d’ Eté,’ the story of which could only 
have entered a Frenchman’s brain after a rapid 
glance through the life and works of the poet, 
followed by an indigestible supper. For here we 
find Queen Elizabeth, still a young and beautiful 
woman, paying a visit to the Boar’s Head, in 
Eastcheap, in quest of Shakspeare, who has drunk 
himself into a state of half-unconsciousness in the 
company of Sir John Falstaff and other boon 
companions. The Queen deplores the poet’s inebri- 
ated condition, but manages to make an assigna- 
tion with him in Windsor Park, where the pair 
actually meet by night and exchange ardent vows. 
The composer who had thus made acquaintance 
with Shakspeare, and had set ‘ Mignon,’ to music, 
doubtless thought himself amply justified in taking 
up ‘Hamlet.’ MM. Carré and Barbier, the accom- 
modating writers who had adapted ‘ Faust’ and 
‘Romeo’ for M. Gounod, did not hesitate to lay 
hands on the Prince of Denmark, taking care, 
however, to make Ophelia the principal character. 
It was hoped, not without warranty, that the 
Scandinavian origin of the lady would stimu- 
late interest in Mdlle. Nilsson if her début 
at the Grand Opéra were made in the part of 
the heroine. Her performance seized the fancy 
of the spectators, and secured the success of the 
opera. We wrote last autumn, from experience, 
of the furore the clever lady caused in Paris, and 
it seems probable that here also Ophelia will for 
a time give a fictitious attractiveness to ‘ Hamlet.’ 





supported. Mdlle. Nilsson is a perfect Ophelia and 
Mr. Santley sings the music put into his mouth as 
well as it can be sung. But all the other characters 
are indifferently supported. Mdlle. Sinico, usually 
competent, is fatally overweighted as the Queen; 
Signor Ciampi, whose ghostly utterances are for 
the most part restricted to one note, is unable 
to sustain that note in tune, and Signor Corsi 
cannot do justice even to the insignificant part of 
Laertes. The scenery is not so well painted as of 
yore. The chorus and orchestra, however, were 
both excellent, and Signor Arditi conducted admi- 
rably. The public have never before this season 
thoroughly realized the difference between one 
conductor and another in their influence over the 
self-same orchestra. 


ConcertTs.—The last of Madame Arabella God- 
dard’s recitals was the best of the three, good as 
were the predecessors. The most interesting piece 
was a fantasia by Friedemann Bach, eldest of 
Johann Sebastian’s many sons. The piece, played 
from a MS. copy, had probably never before been 
performed in public, and it is certainly quite 
unknown. Each movement has its own distinctive 
charm ; not only is there abundant strength and 
originality in the work, but it is also far more 
modern in style than the productions of Friedemann 
Bach’s contemporaries. The number of cognoscenti 
present testified to the interest excited by any 
unfamiliar piano music. Madame Goddard was 
playing her very best. Thalberg’s study in E flat 
was a marvel of delicate and rapid staccato playing, 
and the four fugues chosen were all articulated 
with faultless skill. We would fain encourage the 
industrious and conscientious lady to persevere in 
her ungrateful task of digging out treasures from 
the accumulated rubbish of years. Among the 
more important of the benefit concerts of the last 
week may be mentioned those given by Signor 
Arditi, Mr. Ganz and Mr. Benedict. The last 
named is by far the longest and most imposing of 
the season. The book of words is a well-printed 
volume of thirty-six pages, and almost all the 
artistes now in London appeared in the course of 
the long morning. There were fewer novelties than 
usual, but a gracefully-written quartett ‘‘ I Canta- 
storie,” by Signor Pinsuti, and a very clever 
onomatopoietic trio, ‘Humming, buzzing,” by 
Signor Randegger, deserve to be mentioned. 





THE New Carine Cross THEATRE.—Among 
the signs of a returning taste for dramatic enter- 
tainments must be counted the rapidity with which 
new theatres spring into existence. During the last 
ten years the number of London houses has been 
almost doubled, and three new theatres have been 
erected in the West-End during the past twelve- 
month. The latest addition to the long list of 
places of entertainment is a small building which 
has been constructed in King William Street, on the 
site of the Polygraphic Hall, and which was opened 
to the public on Saturday last. The Charing Cross 
Theatre is a comfortable, well-ventilated and con- 
venient building, about the size of the Strand, but 
differing from that and all existing houses in having 
no gallery. It is early as yet to speculate as to the 
effect likely to be produced upon the class of pieces 
performed by the absence of that part of a theatre 
generally frequented by the least exigent and most 
demonstrative class of play-goers. Some interest, 
however, undoubtedly attaches itself to the experi- 
ment about to be undertaken. In appearance the 
interior of the Charing Cross Theatre is attractive. 
Its predominant colours are white, gold, and a faint 
salmonish pink, Other colours are sparingly intro- 
duced. In its general aspect the interior is bright, 
pleasing and fairly artistic ; though objection might 
be taken to the use to which some female figures in 
the proscenium are put. The drop-scene is attrac- 
tively painted, and represents the Mall in the days 
of Charles the Second. 

‘Coming of Age,’ an operetta, by Mr. J. E. 
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Carpenter, was the first item in the opening pro. 


gramme. It is a dramatic sketch, realizing upon 
the stage the well-known picture of the same name 
Mr. E. L. Hime has supplied it with some ballad 
music in his usual facile and commonplace but 
not unmelodious style. ‘Edendale,’ by Mr. C. § 
Cheltnam, followed. This is a small and unpre. 
tentious piece, possessing, however, some solid 
merit. Its aim—that of giving in a few tableaux 
an idea of the difficulties and domestic disruptions 
caused by the late rebellion in America—igs tho. 
roughly accomplished. Mr. Cheltnam has laid the 
opening scene of his drama in Virginia, during the 
times immediately antecedent to the outbreak of 
the rebellion. He has thoroughly caught the spirit 
by which at the outset of the campaign the South. 
erners were inspired, and has shown the dislike, 
bordering upon contempt, for the Yankee which at 
first prevailed in Virginian society. Very cleverly, 
too, he has depicted the family dissensions leading 
to strangest and most unnatural antagonism which 
distinguished this struggle more than almost any 
other domestic and internecine war. He has done 
this, moreover, in artistic fashion, and by the 
employment of means so small as to seem dispro- 
portionate to the task. One scene is sufficient for 
the whole action of his drama. It represents the 
house and gardens in Virginia of Mr. Vandeleur, 
afterwards Col. Vandeleur of the Confederate army. 
Esmond Fairholt, a young United States officer of 
Virginian extraction, whose father had freed his 
slaves and removed to Washington, is on a visit at 
the house, and is betrothed to the Colonel’s daugh- 
ter Ada. News arrives that the Southern States 
have revolted, and Esmond prepares to join the 
army, to which he is summoned. Then all the 
Southern hatred flares out. For attempting to dis- 
charge an act of simplest duty, from which there 
is no escape, Esmond finds himself regarded with 
mistrust and hatred by those whose guest he is 
and whose relative he expected to be. He leaves 
sadly the pleasant scenes among which his happiest 
days have been spent. When he returns, it is at 
the head of a hostile force. The tide of war has 
swept over the Virginian estate, destroying and 
effacing its beauty, and he finds no one but Mrs. 
and Miss Vandeleur, with a few negroes, in the 
house. His duty is to search for concealed pro- 
visions. This task, necessarily unpleasant, he en- 
deavours to discharge humanely; but he meets 
with constant misconception and contempt. In 
the end he is taken prisoner, and feels bitter 
heartburning in believing that the woman he wor- 
shipped has been a second Dalilah to betray him, 
A short third act is placed in Washington, when 
the war is over. It takes up the threads of the 
story, and shows how the widow of Col. Vandeleur 
is reconciled to General Fairholt, when through 
his agency her only son is restored to her arms 
and her estates are unconditionally returned. 
The wooing, rudely interrupted, of Esmond and 
Ada is renewed ; and peace bids fair to cover with 
grass and flowers the scars and injuries of war. 
Though simple in plot and weak in termination, 
‘Edendale’ is a pleasant and moving play. Its 
dialogue has point, erring, indeed, at times in 
being a little over-epigrammatic ; and the construc- 
tion of the two earlier acts is good. Some comic 
scenes, in which negroes are the principal per- 
formers, are a little exaggerated. As a whole, the 
acting was creditable. Miss Ernstone, who played 
the heroine, is a clever actress, whose manifestations 
of grief, however, were once or twice rather un- 
pleasant. Miss Kathleen Irwin, who impersonated 
a young Confederate soldier, is an actress of great 
promise. Miss Hughes played Mrs. Vandeleur with 
sprightliness and good taste. Her vivacity in the 
last act was excessive, however, when the recent 
loss of her husband and the fact that her son is 
still in captivity are taken into account. An Ame- 
rican Member of Congress was amusingly enacted 
by Mr. S. R. Temple. Mr. Shore represented 
Esmond Fairholt. 

The performance concluded with a burlesque on 
the subject of ‘Norma,’ by Mr. W. S. Gilbert, 
entitled ‘The Pretty Druidess; or, the Mother, 
the Maid, and the Mistletoe Bough.’ Freedom 
from vulgarity and a certain measure of genuine 
burlesque spirit distinguish this piece, which is 
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humorously written, without, however, being very 
clever or brilliant in dialogue. The music is good, 
the costumes are decorous, the dances are free from 
music-hall extravagance, and the whole burlesque 
is above the level of similar productions. Its merits 
will be more obvious, however, when the performers 
have learnt their parts by rote, or have begun to 
comprehend their not very obscure significance. 
Miss Kathleen Irwin, to whom previous reference 
has been made, and Miss Hughes were the only 
members of the company who seemed at home in 
their parts. 





HayMarkKET.—Mr. Taylor's new play at the 
Haymarket proves to be a dramatic version of a 
novel by Dr. Gilbert, entitled ‘ Margaret Meadows : 
a Tale for Pharisees.’ The name of the heroine has 
been changed to Mary Warner, and the title of the 

iece has undergone a corresponding alteration. 
But the principal features of the original story, 
including a considerable portion of the dialogue, 
are retained. There is complete freshness of motive 
in the work. Very familiar and commonplace 
agencies are used, and the piece approximates in 
some directions to the worst class of dramas 
holding possession of the stage. But the treatment, 
after the opening, soon diverges from the common- 
place path, and forms for itself a new and unex- 
ted channel. The opening scenes exhibit a 
robbery of an ordinary type. An array of circum- 
stantial evidence fixes, beyond apparent possibility 
of question, the guilt upon one of two persons— 
a mechanic, named Warner, or his wife. Thus 
much ‘ Mary Warner’ has in common with a score 
of preceding dramas. The play soon, however, ac- 
quires fresh and independent interest. So damning 
are the proofs of criminality which have been 
accumulated, that the accused yield to them, and 
each believes the other guilty. By an effort of 
supreme self-sacrifice, Mary Warner resolves to 
take upon herself, as better able to bear them, the 
responsibilities of guilt. She thinks how well-won 
and proudly borne is her husband’s reputation for 
honour, and she knows, as she thinks, the nature 
of the casuistry which has led him to this deplorable 
atep. She proclaims herself, accordingly, the thief, 
and is conducted to prison. Her own confession, 
with the evidence against her, renders it impossible 
for George Warner to doubt her guilt, and he steels 
his heart against the woman who has brought 
shame upon his name. Six months elapse before 
he visits her in prison, and wher he goes he is still 
hard and cruel. All Mary’s assertions are misun- 
derstood. When she says she could not help doing 
it, and it was all for his sake, he naturally assumes 
the i¢ to mean the robbery, instead of the false 
declaration of guilt. Small consolation is afforded 
him by the thought that his wife had his good 
rather than her own in view in committing a crime. 
At a loss to comprehend her husband’s behaviour, 
Mary again and again tries to obtain from him one 
expression of tenderness ; and is at length com- 
pelled to believe that her Pharisaical husband feels 
the degradation involved in her punishment, unjust 
as it is, more than that belonging to his own 
undiscovered offence. She drives him away, accor- 
dingly, refuses again to see him, and when, her 
punishment over, she quits the prison, she carefully 
avoids his house. Her life of hardship in London, 
the kind of dangers and difficulties she has to face, 
and the means by which, at length, an explanation 
is arrived at, followed by a reconciliation be- 
tween herself and her husband, are commonplace. 
The central portion of the drama is, however, new 
and ingenious. An interview of husband and wife 
with the prison-grating between them is cleverly 
conceived ; and the unintentional équivoque in 
which it results is very telling. The audience 
meantime holds the clue to the mystery, and so is 
in a position to comprehend and admire the per- 
plexity it does not share. All the scenes are not 
equally happy. One scene, in which the wife of the 
criminal, for whose offence Mary has suffered, 
obtains from his lips an avowal of his guilt, over 
which she goes into a strange rhapsody of delight, 
18 hastily finished, and moves the audience to 
laughter rather than sympathy. The characters 
are well designed, though some of them are mere 
outlines, 


Miss Bateman played Mary Warner with much 
power. There are two sides to Miss Bateman’s 
acting, and one has obtained of late supremacy. 
The tenderness of look and speech, which at her 
first appearance stood her in stead of higher 
qualities, have disappeared, and her expression is 
now generally hard, and her voice unsympathetic. 
In the ill-used woman, whose nature has been 
soured by undeserved cruelty and suffering, hard- 
ness of face and speech are natural. Miss Bateman’s 
impersonation of Mary Warner is, accordingly, 
superior to any representation she has given since 
her appearance in ‘ Leah.’ Mr. Howe, Mr. Kendal, 
Miss Caroline Hill, and other members of the 
company, took part in the performance, which was 
successful in all respects. Scenes representing the | 
interior of a prison, a police-court, and other | 
haunts of crime and poverty, were received with 
applause by the audience. 








Howsory.—An attempt is being made at the | 
Holborn to gratify a natural wish of playgoers | 
that one of the many London theatres should be 
specially devoted to the performance of dramatic | 
masterpieces or works of established reputation. 
A long and successful performance of ‘ Money’ 
at this house has been followed by the revival of 
‘The School for Scandal,’ which is played with a 
tolerable cast, and with more regard to costume | 
and decoration than has been exhibited in any | 
recent performance. Credit is certainly due to the 


mounted, the scenery and dresses being such as 
are ordinarily reserved for pieces for which a long 
run is anticipated. The general performance, if not 
quite satisfactory, is as good as we are likely to 
see—the Lady Teazle of Mrs. Vezin and the 
Charles Surface of Mr. Barry Sullivan rising far 
above the level of modern performances of comedy. 
While showing the light-heartedness with which 
it is customary to invest the part of Lady Teazle, 
Mrs. Vezin steers clear of vulgarity, and in the 
later acts exhibits a larger measure of feeling and 


van’s Charles is bright, impetuous, and devil-may- 
care ; its animal spirits accounting for and redeem- 
ing a little over-boisterousness with which it might 
be reproached. Both these representations were 
exceedingly popular with the audience. The Sir 
Peter of Mr. W. H. Stephens was broadly painted 
and clever, though wanting in refinement. In its 
general character the acting was, indeed, the same ; 
in almost all the parts effective, a little exaggerated, 
and deficient in ease of manner. Most of the actors 
laughed too much. It is not the custom of schools 
for scandal to indulge in hilarity while characters 
are killed or reputations ruined; and the inces- 
sant crackling of unnecessary laughter becomes in 
time tedious and offensive. No special blame at- 
taches to the Holborn company, which in this re- 
spect does but transmit cherished but unreverend 
traditions. As a whole, the representation was 
beyond the average of similar performances. The 
effect of the screen-scene upon the audience was 
very powerful. Among impersonations in praise of 
which something may be said, are the Sir Oliver of 
Mr. David Evans, the Joseph Surface of Mr. J.C. 
Cowper, and the Rowley of Mr. E. Dyas. It is to 
be hoped that Mr. Sullivan will receive encourage- 
ment enough to induce him to persist in his experi- 
ment. We are inclined, however, to believe that a 
plan like that pursued at the Comédie Frangaise, 
where a new play is the chief piece, and certain 
nights of the week are set apart for the perform- 


course, and one likely to be more lastingly attrac- 
tive than consecutive performances of the same 
work, even though that work is ‘The School for 
Scandal.’ 





ALBERT GRISAR. 
June 21, 1869. 

TxIs composer, who as a writer of comic operas 
for twenty years past kept a certain hold on the 
theatres of Paris, and who the other day died sud- 
denly, aged sixty-one, merits a word in the necro- 
logy of musicians belonging to our year. 

He was born at Antwerp in the year 1808. The 





idea of his parents was to make of him a man of 


contrition than are ordinarily displayed. Mr. Sulli- | 


ance of the classical drama, would be a wiser | ha 


business; and with this purpose he was sent to 
Liverpool, and placed in a merchant's office some- 
where about the year 1830. There I came to know 
him, and to see completely that nothing in the 
shape of merchandise would satisfy the spirit of 
a man who craved—and would have—another life 
than the life of ledgers and duplicate letters. After 
a short period of enforced and unwilling servitude, 
having expressed throughout the time tendencies 
rather than talents for music, he somehow broke 
away and got home. 

The next thing that was to be heard of Grisar 
was that he had planted his foot on the musical 
ladder, by his gaining acceptance, in the year 1836, 
at the Opéra Comique of Paris (no easy matter !) 
for an operetta, ‘L’An Mil.’ He was thenceforward 
clearly looked to as a man of promise. His first 
operetta was followed up by other works :—‘ Lady 
Melvil,’ ‘Les Porcherons’ (perhaps his best pro- 
duction), ‘L’Eau Merveilleuse,’ ‘Le Carillonneur 
de Bruges,’ ‘Gilles ravisseur,’ ‘Bon Soir, Mon- 
sieur Pantalon,’ ‘Le Chien du Jardinier,’ ‘ La 
Chatte Merveilleuse,’ and it may be an opera or 
two more, which have tumbled into chaos. 

The music of all these operas (most of which I 
have heard) is of the sort which leaves not the 
slightest trace on the memory. I cannot recall 
from among the entire catalogue a melody, a touch 
of instrumental novelty, an indication of character, 
or local colour; yet M. Grisar had clearly a place 
in Paris, though it may be predicated that hence- 


management for the way in which the piece is | forward it is a place “which knoweth him no 


more Henry F. CHorR.uEY. 





| MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


| A musical festival is to be held at the Crystal 
Palace on Tuesday, in honour of the Viceroy of 

| Egypt. 

| Mr. Arthur Sullivan has resigned the conductor- 
ship of the Civil Service Musical Society. 

| Mr. Bandmann and Miss Milly Palmer (Mrs, 

| Bandmann) are about to start for Melbourne. 

In announcing the departure of Mrs. Scott 
Siddons for England, some of the American papers 
state that it is her intention to return in September, 
and to reside permanently in the United States. 

| A new comedy, by Mr. Tom Taylor, has been 
| received at the Haymarket, and will be played by 
| the members of the company during the absence 
| of Mr. Sothern. 

‘ Love and Hate,’ a new drama, by Mr. Horace 
| Wigan, was produced at the Olympic Theatre on 
Wednesday night, on the occasion of Mr. Wigan’s 
benefit. 

A morning performance, consisting of selections 
from various pieces now or recently being per- 
formed at London theatres, was given on Monda 
at Drury Lane, for the benefit of the Royal Dra- 
matic College. Among the actors lending their aid 
to the performance were Mrs. A. Mellon, Miss 
Herbert, Miss Madge Robertson, Messrs. Webster, 
A. Wigan, King, Toole and many others. 

Mr. Sothern been playing, at the Standard 
Theatre, in ‘Our American Cousin.’ Such oppor- 
tunity as the Standard now affords to eastern 
audiences of seeing west-end favourites has not 
previously been furnished. Each actor of reputation 
makes, in turn, his appearance in this theatre. 

The late Vincent Wallace’s ‘Lurline’ has been 
produced with success at New York. The opera 
contains several numbers which ought not to be 
allowed to fall into utter disuse. The overture is 
frequently played in Paris, but we cannot recall its 
ving ever been given in London since the opera 
disappeared with the Pyne and Harrison company 
from the Covent Garden stage. 

The revival of ‘Le Prophtte’ at the Grand 
Opéra was announced for last night. It would 
seem that two ideas have been borrowed from our 
London performances: chorister-boys are to be 
employed in the cathedral-scene ; and two English- 
men, adepts on skates, have been engaged for the 
ballet-scene. 

The notion of celebrating the opening of a new 
railway station by a musical festival of three days’ 
duration seems incongruous enough to English 
ideas. Yet, as we mentioned some weeks ago, the 
inauguration of the “‘ Gare du Midi,” in Brussels, 
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was to have been thus solemnized on the 21st of 
July. The festival is, however, adjourned until the 
September jétes, which every year commemorate 
the independence of Belgium. On the first day 
Handel’s ‘ Messiah’ is to be performed ; the third 
day is to be given up to soloists, vocal and instru- 
mental, all to be of national origin; while the 
second is to be devoted to compositions by Belgians. 
These comprise an Overture by M. Edouard Lassen, 
a Symphony by M. Fétis, a chorus by M. Soubre, 
a Te Deum by M. Benoit, and Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony — included under the pretext that 
Beethoven was of Flemish origin. Is there not 
something ridiculous in this limitation of art to 
certain accidental boundaries? And does it not 
recall the old story of the woman who refused to 
listen to the sermons of the clergyman of another 
parish ? 

Another instance of the odd way in which music 
is mixed up with other matters abroad! There is 
to be a “concours musical” at Beaune on the 
25th of July, and two of the competitive examina- 
tions are to be separated by a velocipede race. 

Signor Naudin, says a French paper, is engaged 
to sing in Cairo for five months, at the rate of 
25,000 francs a month, in addition to a benefit. 
But such statements are not to be implicitly 
trusted. 

Herr Joachim has become a member of the 
senate of the Berlin Academy, and he has also been 
appointed director of the school of instrumental | 
music in course of formation in the Prussian | 
capital. 

The one important dramatic novelty of the past | 
week in Paris has been the production at the | 
Théatre de Cluny of ‘Le Juif Polonais’ of MM. | 
Erckmann-Chatrian. This is a curious drama, 
founded upon an early novel of the popular authors 
of ‘ Le Conscrit’ and ‘ L’Histoire d'un Enfant du | 
Peuple.’ Mathis, an innkeeper, threatened with 
bankruptcy, murders a Polish Jew, who takes 
shelter in his house during a storm. All traces of | 
the crime are removed, and as no inquiries are | 
made after the missing man, Mathis regards himself 
as safe. He is prosperous, moreover ; for the Jew’s 








M. Bonetti, formerly conductor of the Italian 
Opera in Paris, died last week at l’Isle Adam, whi- 
ther he retired some time since. 
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The spacious Firmament on High.—I must ask 
you to permit another word as to “The spacious 
| Firmament on high.” Mr. R. E. B. Maclellan, who 
has “ paid close attention to the discussion” on the 
authorship of this hymn, says that ‘‘both Mr. 
Bolton Corney ” and myself ‘‘ claim the honour for 
Dr. Isaac Watts.” Now as to my letter, it may be 
seen at a glance that it has respect to the version 
of Psalm cxiv. in No. 461 of the Spectator, rather 
than to the hymn alluded to by your Maidstone 
correspondent. It is not for me, just now, to weigh 
Mr. Maclellan’s “‘ internal evidence ” against Addi- 
son’s claim to the poetic licence of preferring 
natural appearances to scientific accuracy of detail, 
but merely to say, that until the question proposed 
in my last letter be fairly solved, as to the version 
of Psalm cxiv., the authorship of that version, in 
all fairness, still belongs to Watts. 

S. W. CHRISTOPHERS. 


London Stone.—From fact to fiction may prove 
as easy a step as that from the sublime to the 
ridiculous: London Stone I take to be the legen- 
dary Arthur Stone. I have been much struck with 
the story told of Jack Cade, who struck this stone 
with his sword, exclaiming, ‘‘ Now is Mortimer 
lord of London.” This action seems intended for a 
reminiscence of King Arthur’s exploit, the achieve- 
ment or mastery of the sword, ‘ Morte d’Arthur,’ 
i, 4: he there proves his right of dominion by with- 
drawing Excalibar from the stone in which it was 
wedged ; and Mortimer’s representative struck the 
stone, in token of the assertion of a legitimate right 
of succession. Does not our Queen maintain a 
sword of state as typical of her right of dominion? 
I do not know that this notion has been promul- 
gated heretofore, but no loftier origin is likely to 


| be traced for London Stone. In the passage cited 


from Kemble, ‘ Cod. Dip.’ p. 118—“‘ Hweet-mund’s 





money has paid his debts and set him on the way | stone,” the word may have had reference originally 
of success. But conscience asserts her empire; and | to a boundary stone. I would prefer this, rather 
his nights and days are troubled with remorse. | than to make all our tuns stones; ex gr. Maid’- 





The night after his daughter’s wedding Mathis | stone, Folke’stone, &c., where I read Madus’-town 


dreams. He submits to interrogatories from the | 
president of the Cour d’Assises, and is aware that 
he contradicts himself continually. By order of 
the court, a mesmerist is brought, and Mathis, 
sent in his own despite into a sleep, confesses, 
without power of resistance, all that he knows. 
When, alarmed at his long silence, his family break | 
open the bedroom door; the victim of nightmare | 
staggers feebly and wildly into the arms of his 
wife and daughter, who conduct him to a couch, 
whereon he expires. M. Talien’s acting in this 
difficult scene has obtained for him much applause. 
‘Le Juif Polonais’ adds one more to the numerous 
successes the popular little theatre of Cluny has 
obtained. Previous to its production a one-act 
comedietta of MM. Touronde and Gaillet, ‘ Le 


| 


Droit des Femmes,’ was given. This also was well | 


received. 

The direction of the Thé&tre des Variétés, in 
Paris, has been transferred from M. Cogniard to 
M. Bertrand, formerly director of the Vari¢tés 
Theatre, at Lille. 

Another opera, the third, at least, founded upon 
Lord Lytton’s ‘Last Days of Pompeii,’ is soon to 
be brought out. The music is by M. Victorin 
Joncitres, the book by MM. Nuitter and Beaumont. 
‘ Nydia,’ as the opera is called, has been accepted 
by M. Pasdeloup for the Théatre Lyrique. 

It has been decided that the musical festival to 
be held at Bonn next year, in celebration of the 
centenary of Beethoven’s birth, shall take place in 
the Court of the University. It is to be converted 
for the occasion into a spacious concert-hall, capable 
of seating three thousand persons. It is hoped that 
the festival may rival that which celebrated the 
inauguration of the statue of Beethoven in 1845. 
In the quarter of a century that will have elapsed 
since then almost all the principal actors who took 
part in that solemnity have passed away, and all 
haye retired from active life. 


and Fulches’-town. ASH. 


The Mother of Two Poets.—The name Husheafe 
may be from the French houssate, a holly grove. 
Hence the surname Hussey. R. S. CHaRNOCK. 


Comparative Psychology.—It is interesting to 
| learn from the Atheneum of the 12th of June that 
the Ethnological Society intends to devote some 
attention to this neglected subject. I can find 
extremely little help at present in one interesting 
department of facts connected with this subject, 
namely, those illustrating the re-action of man 
upon the faculties of animals both wild and tame. 
The prevalent belief in the fixed and unprogressive 
capacities of animals can scarcely be supposed 
tenable when one recollects the great changes 
effected by man in the vegetable world, by which 
a feast is spread before birds and quadrupeds differ- 
ent and more nutritious than that supplied by the 
parsimonious hand of Nature,—thus, in time, com- 
municating to wild animals the impulses, derived 
| from a sense of new wants, and the cunning 
| necessary to help them to banquets, which are often 
so many baited traps. In contrasting the wariness 
, and complex habits of those animals which subsist 
mainly, or in part, by plundering from man with 

the fearlessness and simplicity of those species 
| which have little intercourse with human society, 
| one cannot but be struck with the idea, that through 
| time the intelligence of many animals may be 
quickened, and even in some directions their 
instincts be much modified. Considerations of this 
kind might be extended, and as it is usual to attempt 
to throw light on the manners of early primitive 
races of men by studying the habits of existing 
primitive races, so the contrast presented between 
animals, either wild or half-domesticated, much 
exposed to human influence, with those of the 
same or allied species greatly free from that influ- 
ence, might lead us to clearer inferences regarding 











. . . . _——— 
the instincts and intelligence of the animals Which 
ranged over the surface of the world altogether 
previous to the human period. J. 8, 


Grantabridge.—Looking to the position of Grant. 
chester, as shown on a county map, about a mile 
below Hawkston, which is at the confluence of 
several small tributaries, is it not possible that the 
first part of the name is derived from the Wekh 
greant, signifying a collection, an aggregate, anj 
ta superior? If the name of greanta was thus give, 
to the Cam after leaving Hawkston, m 
thereby the upper confluence, it would natural} 
designate the Roman camp, as well as the brid 
below, when that bridge came to be built. Tan 
aware that one of the principal tributaries referre 
to above is now called the Granta, but such mis. 
application of existing names by new settlers who 
do not know the original signification is by no 
means rare. The Welsh greant seems to be allied 
to the Erse grinne, a pile of timber; and grinnid. 
him, to gather, to assemble. A Dickey Say, 


Derivation of the Word Barge.—Seeing it an. 
nounced in the Atheneum of the 12th of June that 
Dr. Stratmann is preparing a second edition of his 
‘Dictionary of the Old English Language from 
1150 to 1400 a.p.,’ I desire to add to it one word 
which I believe is not there, and which at the 
same time supplies the derivation of a term in 
common use at the present day. This word js 
Baard, as meaning “a vessel of war.” The follow. 
ing is its history. More than eight years ago the 
late Rev. Lamber! B. Larking was so obliging as to 
give me the following extract from ‘The Hundred 
Rolls’ of 3 Edw. I. (a.p. 1275) rot. 7 :—“ Willd. 
mus filius Willelmi Beke tenet terram suam in 
Levyngbu®[Livingsburne, hodie Bekesbourne] per 
serjantiam inveniendi ad transfretationem Domini 
Regis unam navem que vocatur Baard versus 
Vasconiam sumptibus suis propriis.” Shortly after 
receiving this 1 inserted in Notes and Queries of 
June 22, 1861, an inquiry as to the meaning of the 
word “ Baard,” to which Mr. John H. van Lennep, 
of Zeyst, replied on August the 3rd, giving an 
extract (in translation) from Dr. Jacob van Len- 
nep's ‘Zeemans-Woordeboek ’ (Amst. 1860), p. 17, 
which commenced thus :—‘ Baartse, a kind of 
war-vessel, used among the Dutch in the sixteenth 
century and earlier.” But the extract from the 
‘Hundred Rolls’ shows that Baard was used in 
England as early as the thirteenth century; and 
the Dutch Baartse of the sixteenth century or 
earlier—quasi Baardje—is evidently a diminutive 
of the same, being identical with our Barge, which 
name, though now only given to river-boats for 
lading or pleasure, was formerly applied to war- 
vessels or sea-going vessels of large size, as may 
be seen from the following passages from the works 
of our two earliest English poets :— 

He knew well alle the havens, as they were, 
Fro Gotland, to the Cape of Finistere, 
And every creke in Bretagne and in Spaine: 
His barge ycleped was the Magdelaine. 
Canterbury Tales, Prologue, v. 409—412. 
My liege lorde perchance I metite. 
As so befelle as I cam nigh, 
Out of my bote, whan he me sigh, 
He had me come into his barge. 
Confessio Amantis: To the reder, v. 9-12. 
See also numerous passages in Shakspeare. Whether 
“ Baard ” is a term of northern origin, or is derived 
from medieval Latin, is a question I need not 
discuss here. It is sufficient to show it to have 
been an English designation for a vessel of war, or 
sea-going vessel, in the thirteenth century. While 
on this subject, it may not be uninteresting to your 
readers if I add, that King Henry the Second 
granted to Hugh de Beke “ ministerium de esnecka 
sua de Hasting,” as the same had been held from 
the time of King Henry the First,—apparently 
since the loss of the Blanche Nef; that Bekesbourne 
was (and is) the chief limb of the cinque-port of 
Hastings, its contingent to the navy of that port 
having been one ship, namely, the Baard in ques 
tion; and that at the present day it pays to Hast 
ings a composition of 1/. yearly, in lieu of its 
ancient service. CHARLES BEKE. 





To CorRESPONDENTS. — H. F. H. —W. G. Mim 
F. R, C. 8.—H, ©, T,—received, 
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FOWNES’ MANUAL of CHEMISTRY. Edited 


by H. BENCE JONES, M.D. F.R.S., and HENRY WATTS, B.A. F.R.S. With 193 
Wugravings on Wood, Tenth Edition, much enlarged, Feap. 8vo. cloth, 148. 





LABORATORY TEACHING; or, Progressive 


Exercises in Practical Chemistry. With a ical Tables. By é. L. BLOXAM, se ga 
of Practical Chemistry in King’s College. ith 89 Engravings, crown 8yo. cloth, 58 6d, 


CARPENTER’S HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. 


Seventh Edition, by HENRY POWER, M.B. Lond., F.R.C Examiner in Physiology in 
the University of London. With Steel Plates and 278 ne a on Wood, 8vyo. cloth, 288, 


The MICROSCOPE and its REVELATIONS. 


y W. B. CARPENTER, M.D. F.R.S. Fourth Edition, with more than 500 Wood 
Engravings, feap. 8vo. cloth, 12s, 6d. 


CYCLOPADIA of PRACTICAL RECEIPTS: 


Processes, and Collateral Information in the Arts, Manufactures, Professions, and Trades, 
being a General Book of Reference for the Manufacturer Tradesman, Amateur, and Heads 
of Families. Fourth Edition. By ARNOLD J. CooLEY and J. C. BROUGH. 8yo. 
with Engravings, 1,400 pp. greatly enlarged, cloth, 


BATHS of NASSAU, HOMBURG, and NAU- 


HEIM. By E. LEE, M.D. Fifth Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 


LECTURES on MENTAL DISEASES. By 


W. H. 0, SANKEY, M.D. F.R.C.P., Lecturer on Mental Diseases in University College, 
London. 8vo. cloth, 88. 


ASTHMA: its Pathology and Treatment. By 


HYDE SALTER, M.D. F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal College of li gerrrg Physician y 
Charing Cross Hospi tL “Second ‘Edition, enlarged and revise 














» Svo. cloth, 


On HAY ASTHMA and the Affection termed 


HAY FEVER. By WILLIAM PIRRIE, M.D. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 28, 6d. 


The INDIGESTIONS or DISEASES of the 


DIGESTIVE ORGANS FUNCTIONALLY TREATED. By T. K. CHAMBERS, M.D., 
Hon. Physician to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, Consultin physician to, and Lecturer on 
Medicine at, St. Mary’s Hospital. Second Edition, enlarged, 8vo. cloth, 108. 6d. 











Qn DISEASES of the CHEST: Contributions 


to their Clinical History, Pathology, and Zreeimens, at I._ Diseases of the Lungs.—Part 
Il. Dis seases of the Heart, and Thoracic Aneurism A. T. H. WATERS, M.D. F.R.C.P., 
cian to the Liverpoc ol Northern Hospital. 8yo. By th Plates, cloth, 128, 6d. 


Tue SPINE, Lateral and other Forms of Cur- 


vature: their Pathology and Treatment. By WILLIAM ADAMS, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to 
the Royal Orthopedic and Great Northern Hospitals. 8vo. with Plates, cloth, los. Ge 


HEALTHY SKIN and HAIR. By Erasmus 


WILSON, F.R.S. Seventh Edition, 28. 6d. 


Qn the DISEASES of the TESTIS and of the 


SPERMATIC CORD and SCROTUM. By_T. B. CURLING, F.R.S., Surgeon to the 
ate , eapital. Third Edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo. with 57 Engravings on Wood, 


cloth, 
By the same Author, 


On the DISEASES of the RECTUM. Third 


dition, much enlarged, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The FUNCTIONS and DISORDERS of the 


REPRODUC TIVE ORGANS in CHILDHOOD, YOUTH, ADULT AGE, and ADVANCED 
Lr FE considered in their Physiological, Social, and Moral Relations. By WILLIAM 


R.C.8. Fourth Edition, revised, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
ORTHOPRAXY: a Manual of the Mechanical 
Progment of Detorsaities, Debilities, and Deficiencies‘of the Human Body. By HEATHER 


Anat 
Poere, oe tee Mechanician to H.M. the Queen. With 303 Engravings. Second Edition. 




















On the CLASSIFICATION of ANIMALS. 


y T. H. HUXLEY, LL.D. F.R.S., Professor of Natural History in the Royal School of 
Pics, and Professor of Comparative ee and Physiology to the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England. With Engravings, 8vo. cloth, 63. 


A MANUAL of PRACTICAL HYGIENE. 


7 BE. A. PARKES, M.D. F.R.S., Professor of of Hogiene ini in the Army Medical School, 
aoe of the General Council of Medical Ed hird Edition, Enlarged and 
vised, with numerous Engravings on Copper and Wood, 8vo. on. 168. 


A TREATISE on the DISEASES of the EYE. 


By J. SOELBERG WELLS, Professor of Ophthalmology in King’s College ; Ophthalmic 
Surgeon to King’s College anges Assistant-Surgeon to the Royal London Ophthalmic 
he 8vo. with numerous Coloured Uphthalmoscopic Plates and Engravings on Wood, 
cloth, 24s. 








By the same Author, 


On LONG, SHORT, and WEAK SIGHT, and 


their TREATMENT by the SCIENTIFIC USE of SPECTACLES. Third Edition, revised, 
8vo. with Plates, cloth, 6s. 


DIABETES: its Nature and Treatment. By 


F. W. PAVY, M.D. F.R.S., Senior Assistant-Physician to, and ae on Physiology at 
Guy’s Hospital. Second Edition, recast and enlarged, 8vo. cloth, 


DIGESTION: its Disorders and their Treat- 


The ELEMENTS of PHARMACY: Materia 


Medica, Botany, Chemistry, Thorney, Eostietene and Practical Manipulation. By F. 
HARWOOD LESCHER, Pereira Me ist. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


CLUB-FOOT and ANALOGOUS DISTOR- 


TIONS  Saveiving He TS ee TARSAL ARTICULATION: their Nature and Treatment. 
By BER HURST, F.R.C.S., tact = George’s Hospital, and the Royal Ortho- 
pedic Hospital. With gee 8vo. cloth, 6d, 


The PARASITIC AFFECTIONS of the SKIN. 


By Dr. McCALL ANDERSON, Professor of the Practice of Medicine in Andee Uni- 
versity, Glasgow. Second Edition, 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 7: 


On the OBSCURE DISEASES of the BRAIN 


and DISORDERS of the MIND. By FORBES WINSLOW, M.D. D.C.L.Oxon. Fourth 
Edition, carefully revised, with important Additions, post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d, 




















On DISEASES of the SKIN. By Balmanno 


SQUIRE, M.B. Lond., Surgeon to the British Hospital for a | of ~ Skin, Great Marl- 
borough- -street. Smaller Edition. With Wood Engravings, feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 


A HANDBOOK of UTERINE THERAPEU- 


TICS, and of Diseases of Women. By E. J. TILT, M.D. M.R.C.P. Third Edition, revised 
and enlarged, post 8vo. cloth, 10s, 


The SURGERY of the RECTUM: with Cases 


illustrating the Treatment of nr and Prolapsus by the Improved Clamp. Lett- 
somian Lectures. By HENRY SMIT F.R.C.S., Assistant-Surgeon to King’s College 
Hospital. Second Edition, feap. 8vo. 38. a. 


STRICTURE of the URETHRA and URIN- 


ARY FISTUL#: their Patholeny om and Treatment. By Sir HENRY THOMPSON, F.R.C.S., 
Surgeon-Extraordinary to £ e King of the Belgians ; Professor of Clinical Surgery, 
and — to University Coliese Hospital. Third Edition, revised and corrected, 8vo. 


A TREATISE on SYPHILIS. By Walter 


J. COULSON, F.R.C.S., Surgeon ~ ihe Lock Hospital and to St. Peter's Hospital for Stone 
and Urinary Diseases. vo. cloth, 1 
of 


The IMMEDIATE TREATMENT 


STRICTURE of the URETHRA. By BARNARD HOLT, F.R.C.S., oBentor Surgeon to the 
Westminster Hospital. Third Edition, much enlarged, 8vo. cloth, 68. 


On CANCER: a NEW and SUCCESSFUL 


MODE of TREATING CERTAIN FORMS; to which is prefixed a Practical and Systematic 
Description of all the Varieties of this Disease, ns may how to distinguish — - ra 
another, and from Tumours, &c., rand te tks es Pra EX. MARSDEN, 

Surgeon to the Cancer Hospital ee e Royal Free Hospital. With Chinared Behaees 
and Illustrative Cases. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
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SAMPSON LOW & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


> 


A HISTORY of the ISLAND of CAPE 

BRETON, ye Some Account of the History and Settlement 

of Nova Scotia, and <a By RICHARD 
BROWN, F.G.8. F.R.G.8. 8vo. cloth, 158. 


LOST AMID the FOGS: Sketches of Life 
in Newfoundland, England’s Ancient ey By Lieut.-Col. 
R. B. M'CREA, Royal Artillery. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


NOTES on YACHTS. By Edwin Brett. 
With fPoentinaigee drawn by John Brett, and engraved by 
J. D. Cooper. Feap. cloth, 68. 


TWO YEARS BEFORE the MAST and 
TWENTY-FOUR YEARS AFTER. An entirely New and 
Extended Edition of = Dana’s Narrative. With Notes and 
Frontispiece, price 6s. 


OUR NEW WAY ROUND the WORLD. 
By CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN. With 100 Illustra- 
tions and Maps, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


Sir J. D. COLERIDGE on CONVENTS, 
soe nan of H.M. Solicitor- Genesal, containing all that 
considered of importance in the lengthened Examina- 

tion of Witnesses in the Case of SAURIN v. STARR. 8vo. 58. 


The BYE-WAYS of EUROPE. Visits by 
Unfrequented Routes. to Remarkable Places. By BAYARD 
TAYLOR, Author of ‘ Views Afoot.’ 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 

“* His approach to the Republic of Andorre by the southern route 
from Barcelona, adopted in the teeth of all his friends’ advice ; his 
exciting ride up the valley of the Cardoner and the perilous gorge 
of the Rio Segre; and his final experiences among the people of 
that singular fossil republic, which is now threatened with invasion 
by the homeless tribes of punters and croupiers :—all these thin 

are told a author in a wa: ey will make his readers long to 
be upen footsteps.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


KATHRINA: Her Life and Mine. In a 
Poem, by Dr. J. OLLAND. Forming the New Volume 
of “ re 8 Cony Cheap Editions of American Authors.” 
A Sesonaniy = and cheap series of Editions, Soo whilst 

any oe tage that can y the best 
workmanship at the lowest possible rate, will oaks an addi- 
tional claim on the reading public by providing for the remu- 
poms Ba of the American Author and the legal — of 
the English Publisher. 1s. 6d. stiff cover, or 28. 

1. HAUNTED HEARTS. By the Author of‘ The Lamplighter.’ 

2. GUARDIAN ANGEL. By the Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. 

3. MINISTER’S WOOING. By Author of‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 

4. VIEWS AFOOT. By Bayard Taylor. 


JOACHIM VON KAMERN, and The 
DIARY of a POOR YOUNG LADY. By MARIA NATHU- 
SIUS. Forming the New Volume of * a English 
Editions of German Authors.” Cloth flexible, 2 


A CATALOGUE of a SELECTION of 


WORKS in the French, German, Italian, Spanish and other 
L that Messrs. LOW & CO. keep in stock, to which 





is added a List of Grammars and Dictionaries for the use of 
English students in Ane arts Arabic, Chinese, Danish, 
Dutch, French, German, Greek, Hebrew, Icelandic, Italian, 
Latin, Portuguese, Russian, Sanskrit, Spanish, Swedish, 

Syriac, &c., which they will have pleasure in forwarding, post 
free, on receipt of Address with Stamp. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Second Edition of OLD-TOWN FOLKS, 


by Mrs. BEECHER STOWE, is ready This Day. 





“ The Fg snag work, although 
it canno ay claim to the same 
nobility of purpose as ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s tabin” is yet above it as 
a literary composition, and will 
do more to p the name of 
the authoress among the higher 
ranks of her craft than any pre- 
vious effort of her pen. The au- 
thoress enters with heart and 
soul into the various shades of 
character that were distinctive 
of a religious state of society now 
away, or existing only in 
scattered situations ; and —_ 
language, picturesque and te 
hasallthat nameless oo that 


we are accustomed to admire in 
the sweet pages of a 
Irving.. e rarely get hold of 
so sensible and well-written a 
work, and might fill our columns 
with gems taken from _ these 
pages; but as that would not 
after all give any correct notion 
of the work in its entirety, 
we can only commend it to all 
who are capable of appreciating 
a thoughtful work where ex- 
citing interest is made subser- 
vient to solid reasoning, and 
where avery 5g — 
something that may t 
well as amuse. a. R 


FOR HER SAKE. By F. W. Robinson. 
LORNA DOONE: a Romance of Exmoor. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE. 3 vols. 


“ Narrated with great 
“ Emphatically a go 


wer.” — Athene 
novel, the reault "of a rare combination 


of keen insight and loving labour.”—Pre: 


The BLACKBIRD of BADEN, and Other 
Stories. By ROBERT BLACK, M.A. Price 6s. 
“ A pleasant book, deserving honest praise. ”— Atheneum. 
“ Furnishes a few hoursof genuinely pleasant recreation.” —Star. 
“It is unquestionable that whether Mr. Black writes a dismal 
tale or a bright one he possesses the art of story-telling.” 


Daily News. 


LOG of MY LEISURE HOURS. The 


Autobiographical Adventures of an Eminent Shipowner and 
M.P. 3 vols. 


“The author who began life, and continued for many years in 
the forecastle of a merchant- -ship, and ended by not only building 
7 s, but his own fortune into the bargain, is too modest when he 

thholds a name that would add w: arranty and value to his book.” 


nNeUM. 


“There is a sailor-like straightforwardness about the way in 


which the story is told, which results in somethin, 


like that curi- 


ous impression of reality which is produced by * Ro — Crusoe.’” 


London : SAMPSON 


ian. 





Low, Son & Marston, 


Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 





Just published, with 3 sam, 2 Panoramas of Summits, 4 full-page ENGRAVINGs on Woop, and 16 Wooncrrs 
in the Text, in One Volume, square crown 8vo. price 18s. cloth, 


TRAVELS IN THE 
CENTRAL CAUCASUS AND BASHAN, 


INCLUDING 
Visits to Ararat and Tabreez, and Ascents of Kazbek and Elbruz. 
By DOUGLAS W. FRESHFIELD. 


“The book is written in a simple and manly style, and ““We are delighted with Mr. ee book. The 
gives an agreeable impression of the spirit in which the | lovers of mountain scenery will read his descriptions oj 
travellers carried out their design........ We may congra- | peaks and passes with unflagging interest, and their hearts 
tulate Mr. Freshfield on having achieved a much rarer feat | will beat quickly as they read of the adventures conducted 
than the ascent of mountains, that of recording his per- so much energy, perseverance, and intelligence,” 
formances in a thoroughly satisfactory manner.” nd and Water, 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


London: LoneMans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, and to be had at all Libraries, 
JOSEPH HATTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


CHRISTOPHER KENRICK: 


HIS LIFE AND ADVENTURES. 


* By JOSEPH HATTON, 
Author of ‘The Tallants of Barton,’ ‘Bitter Sweets,’ &c. 


London: BrapBury, Evans & Co. 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 








Now ready, 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 


BUCHANAN’S LONGFELLOW. 


LONGFELLOW’S WORKS. 
Edited and Prefaced by ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


Now ready, in 1 handsome vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


HOOD’ UP THE RHINE. 


A NEW EDITION, with the quaint Original Cuts. 
London: E. Moxon, Son & Co. 44, Dover-street, W. 





Just published, post 8vo. with Map, price 3s. 6d. 
APPROPRIATION OF THE RAILWAYS 
BY THE STATE: 


A POPULAR STATEMENT. 
By ARTHUR JOHN WILLIAMS, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


London: EpwarpD STanForD, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, S.W. 


THE 





LONDON RAILWAYS AND STATIONS. 





Just published, Coloured and folded in cover, with Guide, price 3s. 6d.; or, with Map uncoloured, 1s. 6d. 
STANFORD’S SPECIAL MAP 


OF 


THE RAILWAYS AND STATIONS 
AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


On the Scale of One Inch to a Mile. 


Coloured in Systems, distinguishing the Lines open and in progress, and with all the Omnibus _— clearly marked, 
showing at a glance how to reach any part of the Metropolis. Size, 26 inches by 23 


Accompanied by a GUIDE, giving the ROUTES OF ALL THE TRAINS running from every London Terminus, and 
especially showing the JUNCTION STATIONS where Passengers have to change carriages. 


Also the ROUTES of all the METROPOLITAN and SUBURBAN OMNIBUSES, with their distinctive colours 
and names, the STEAMBOAT ROUTES, &c. 


examined.” 
..It is incomparably the best publication of the kind which we po be y Recor dL 


IN LONDON 


“Nothing can be better done.. 
‘* Must command the patronage of the million travellers whose ease and comfort are therein oe for.” 


ilway Times. 
London: EpwakD STANFORD, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, 8. W. 
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HUGH MILLER’S WORKS. 
CHEAP RE-ISSUE. 
Now publishing, in Monthly Volumes, price 5s. each, cloth. 


w 





Now ready, 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND 
AND ITS PEOPLE. 


Edinburgh: Witu1am P. Nimo. 
Sold by Sruwpxrn, MarsHatt & Co. London; 
And all Booksellers, and at all Railway Book-Stalls. 


Prospectuses of the Series may be obtained on application to the Publisher or any Bookseller. 





This day is published, No. 24, for JULY, of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. Price One Shilling. 


CONTENTS. 
2. anes CANTERBURY’S WILL. By the Author! 6. —- FRIARS. By the Author of ‘ George ag 


‘East Lynne,’ ‘Roland Yorke,’ &c. With _ | Fen Court.’ With an Illustraation. Chap. V 
Titustretion. Chap. X. Coming Home.—Chap. ur Friars is Curious. —Chap. IX. In Sanpbscher. 
In the Evening Paper.—Chap,. XII. The ow a square. 
the Future. im 7. The DECLINE of the RING. 
2, LOVE, HIS OWN AVENGER. 8. A VAURIEN. Chap. VI. Burgo is disowned. 
8. POACHERS. 


9. The VICTORY. With an Illustration. 
| 10. BREAKING a BUTTERFLY ; or, Blanche Ellerslie’s 
Ending. By the Author of ‘Guy Livingstone,’ &c. 
Chaps. XXX VIII.—XLI. 


4, ZSOP and the ASS. 


5. The ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. By “One 
of the Force.” 








TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS at all Libraries. 
A New Book of Travels by Capt. R. F. Burton. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of the BRAZIL: 


with a full Account of the Gold and Diamond Mines: also, Canoeing down Fifteen Hundred Miles of the great 
River Sao Francisco, from Sabara to the Sea. By Capt. RICHARD F. BURTON, F.R.G.S. &c. In 2 vols. 
8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 30s. 


The LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. From 


various Published and Original Sources, By F. W. HAW- 
KINS. In 2 vols. 8vo. 308. 


ROME and VENICE; with other Wan- 


coins in Italy in 1866—7. By GEORGE hy SALA, 
Author of ‘ My Diary in America,’ &c. In1 {Rosado rt, >” 
18 day. 


The ENCHANTED TOASTING-FORK: a Fairy Tale. By 


the Author of ‘Out of the Meshes.’ Profusely Illustrated, price 5s. [Ready this day. 





NEW NOVELS IN READING at all Libraries. 
SIMPLE as a DOVE: a Novel. By the Author of ‘Olive 


Varcoe,’ &c. 8 vols. 


The BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS: «a Novel. By J. M. Cars, 


Author of ‘The Mosaic-Worker’s Daughter.’ In 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
TWICE REFUSED: a Novel. By Cuaruzs E. Srirune. In 
2 vols. [Ready this day. 


FATAL ZERO: a Novel. By the Author | STRETTON: a Novel. By Henry Kingsley, 


of ‘Polly: a Village Portrait,’ &c. 2 vols. Author of ‘ Ravenshoe,’ *‘ Geoffry Hamlyn,’ &. 3 vols. 


FALSE COLOURS: a Novel. By Anyizr Tuomas (Mrs. Pender- 
Cudlip), Author of ‘Denis Donne.’ 


NETHERTON-ON-SEA: a New Story. 3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE EARL OF DESART. 


ONLY A WOMAN’S LOVE: a Novel. By the Eanru or Desarr. 


In 2 vols. [Just ready. 


BREAKING a BUTTERFLY; or, Blanche | FOUND DEAD. A New Novel by the 


Eileralie' 8 Ending. By the Author of ‘ Guy Livingstone,’ &. Author of ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd. 


The GIRL HE MARRIED. By James IN SILK ATTIRE: a Novel. By 
Det re Author of oe Romance of War,’ ‘ First Love and | WILLIAM BLACK, Author of ‘ “Love, or Prey 3 vols. 
» &e. 3 vo! (Second Edition this day. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, price Two Shillings, RECOMMENDED 
TO MERCY, by the Author of ‘Taken upon Trust; Sc., uniform with 
“ TINSLEYS’ CHEAP NOVELS.” 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand, 
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TRUBNER & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—@~— 


RIG VEDAS SANHITA : : the Sacred Hymns of 
$54 Brak Translate: of All Soul ed by F. MAX 
MULLER, MA. “Li. Fellow of All Souls 


lege, 
fessor of agg te Philo at Oxf ore , Feed Member of 
ere. Vol. t. HYMNS to. the 


MARU TS. or the FOTORM-GODS. ‘sro. ‘ clit-2e4, clothe 
198. 6d. 


BUDDHAGHOSHA’S PARABLES. Trans- 
lated from the Burmese, by Capt. H. T. ROGERS, R.E. 
bag Se ae containing juddha’s‘ Dhamma) 
or, Path of Virtue.’ Translated from the Pali, by MAX 
MULLER. Demy 8vo. Lin the press. 


A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of SOUTH 
AFRICAN pANGUsGE. By W. H. BLEEK, Ph.D. 
taining, 1. Phonology ; 2. The’ Concord (Section I. 

The Noun). 8yvo. pp. xxxvi—322, clo th, 1 


The HISTORY of INDIA from a EARLIEST 
AGES. By J. TALPOTS YaseL se. Assistant Secretary to 
the Government of Lag in th Depertepen’, 5 Ss &e. 
Vol. II, The Ramay: and “ne Brahmanic Period. 8vo. 
pp. lxxxviii—680, cloth, w witha Map of Ancient India, 2le. 


The HISTORY of INDIA, as told by its own 
imoriane. The M ubammadan. Period. Edited from the 
Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. M. ELLIOT, Ke. B. 
East India” Company’s Bengal Civil Service, by Prof. JOHN 
DOWSON, M. EAB. Staff College, Sandhurst. Van i 8y0. 
pp. xii—580, cloth, 188. 


SANSKRIT PROSODY and NUMERICAL 
LAINED. By CHARLES PHILIP 
ro M.R.AS., Pi x med of a Telugu Dictionary, G 
# Telugu in the Uni 
bro. pp. 64, cloth, 38 


TRAVELS of FAH-HIAN and SUNG-YUN, 
Buddhist Pilgrims, from cams to eg oa (oe A.D. and 
518 rem Translated from the y 8. 

Coll. Cam., a Cha; - 3 
the Royal Asiatic Socte! and 
of the ‘ oksha’ and the ‘ Amithaba Sutra,’ from the 
Chinese. Crown 8vo. pp. lxxiii—210, cloth ornamental, 10s. 6d. 
FREE TOWN LIBRARIES: their Formation, 
t, and History—in Britain, Fran any 
ca. Together with Brief Notices of Ppeck-Collsctors 
of the respective Places of Deposit of their surviving Col- 
: ne By EDWARD EDWARDS. 8vo. pp. xvi—634, 
clo 8. 


HEINE’S BOOK of SONGS. Translated by 
CHARLES G. LELAND, Author of ‘ Breitmann Ballads. 
Third Edition. 12mo. pp. xiv—240, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The MISSISSIPPI VALLEY: 





its any. 





Geography. Including Sket of the Topography, 
Climat “ logy and ineralogy, Resources. cad ae 
of roster LD in Population and Material Wealth. By 
. W, FO! 9 Freient of ae Amerione —e Ha 
y 





tion es ~ ‘Advancement of Science 
Maps and Sections. 8vo. pp. xvi—444, cloth te 


TWO LECTURES on the EDUCATION of 
GIRLS oo the EMPLOYMENT of WOMEN. By W. B. 
HODGSON, LL.D. [Nearly ready 


On the OXUS and the INDUS. By Mojer 
gVAne BELL, Author of ‘ Retrospects and capes « 
an Policy,’ &c. 8vo. pp. 60, cloth, with « Map, 3s. 


The ORTHODOX CATHOLIC REVI EW. 
a, b 4 J.J. OVERBECK, D.D. Vol. 11. 8vo. pp. iv—283, 


HANDY NOTES for PROTESTANTS on the 
Rise, Progress a d Principles of the oye of Rome. By 
H. J. PRESTON. 8vo. pp. 40, sewed, 1s. 


MUIR’S SANSKRIT TEXTS. “Vol V. Con- 
tents.—Contributions to a Knowledge of Vedic Myimeleet / 


ROBERT OWEN : the Founder of Socialism in 
yy | a ae J. BOOTH, M.A. Crown 8yo. 
pp. viii— . 


MISCELLANIES, Academical and Historical. 

by. F. W. NEWMAN. Contents.—1. Fragments on — 

lections from a MS. Second Edition of the‘ Li 

pa vablighed in 1835). 2% Four Lectures on Poetry. 3. Ge 

ctures on the Forms of ancient Nations. 8yv0. 

(Nearly ready. 

CHOIX D’OPUSCULES PHILOSOPHIQUES, 

HISTORIQUES, POLITIQUES et LITTERAIRES de SYL- 

VAIN VAN DE WEYER. Précédés d’avant-propos de 
V’Editeur. Seconde Série. Crown 8yo. (Nearly ready. 


The INFLUENCE of the ENGLISH and 
WELSH LANGUAGES upon each goa, exhibited in the 
Vocabularies of the sand ——— Intended to suggest the 
importance to Philolog Antiquaries, Ethnographers, and 
others of giving dus att attention to the —, Brauch of the 

Indo-Germanic f Languages. Pp. 
on y ready. 

The NEW WEST; or, California in 1867-1868. 
By CHARLES LORING BRACE, Author of ‘The Ra ces of 
the Qld World,’ * Home Life in Germany,’ * Hungary in 1851,” 
&e. Crown 8v0. pp. 374, cloth, 68. 6d. 


The RELIGION of the WORLD. By H. Stone 
LEIGH. Feap. 8vo. pp. 88, 28. 6d. 
OUR LEGENDS and LIVES. A Gift for all 


Seasons. vf ELEANORA LOUISA HERVEY. Crown 8vo. 
pp. Xx—296, cloth gilt, 6s. 


ESSAYS, PHILOSOPHICAL and THEO- 
LOGICAL. By JAMES MARTINEAU. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
pp. vi—424 and vi—430, cloth, 2ls. 





London: TRUBNER & CO. 60, Paternoster-row. 
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On Tuesday, the 29th inst. (One Shilling), No. 115, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR JULY, 


With Illustrations by Robert BARNES and FREDERICK WALKER. 


CONTENTS. 
PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. (With an Illustration.) 
ANDREW MARVELL. 
USELESS KNOWLEDGE. 
FRIENDS IN HIGH LATITUDES. 
INDIAN RAILWAYS. 
PRE-REFORMATION SHRINES AND PILGRIMAGES IN ENGLAND. 
AT SEA. By FrepEeRIcK Napier BROOME. 
A NIGHT WITH A SALMON, 
SOLA. (With an Illustration.) 


Suir, Evper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


Chapter X. 


New Complete and Illustrated Edition of 
MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 
In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 


On Tuesday, the 29th instant, 


DENIS DUVAL; LOVEL the 


AND OTHER STORIES. 
Complete in One Volume. With Illustrations. 
Smiru, ELpEr & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


WIDOWER; 


NEW WORK BY MR. RUSKIN. 


Nearly ready, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE QUEEN OF THE ATR: 


Being a STUDY of the GREEK MYTHS of CLOUD and STORM. 
SmirH, Exper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


CHEAPER EDITION. 


Nearly ready, feap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 


ROM OL A. 


By GEORGE ELIOT, 
Author of ‘ Adam Bede,’ &c. 


SmitH, EtpEr & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 6s. 


LUDIBRIA LUNE; 


Or, THE WARS OF THE WOMEN AND THE GODS. 
By WILLIAM JOHN COURTHOPE. 
Smirn, Exper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place, S.W. 


THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.—The real 


NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, when plated by the 
patent process of Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all doubt the best article next to sterling silver that can be used 
such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
Fiddle 
or Old 
Silver. | 





Bead. Thread. King’s. 
| 


ie 





£. 8. d.| &. 
Table Forks or Spoons, per pa lirecicsmee [2 ae Bre 
Dessert do. do. do. ab ccanen O\1 
Tea Spoons.. SeeUsrermanceanus ees 0 
Other articles are in cmeatiian. 
These are all as strongly plated, and are in every respect at least equal to what other houses are selling as their 
first quality at very much higher prices. 
A second quality of one 2 PATTERN :— 
Table Spoons and Forks .......0++-- .£1 2 0 per dozen. 
Dessert -. a Wwitesveees San * 
Tea Spoons .... 010 0 a 
All kinds of replating done by the patent process, 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. 
Tea and Coffee sets, Dish-Covers and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, Dessert Knives and Forks, 
and Fish Knives and Forks, and Carvers, &c., at proportionate prices. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


By appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 
700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 
| Table Cutlery, 

Clocks and Candelabra, 
Dish Covers, a. Dishes, — 8, Gaacifs Baths and Toilet ware Turnery Goods, and 
Stoves and Fenders, Tea Trays, Urns: and Kettles, Tron and Brass Bedsteads, Kitchen Utensils. 

With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W. ; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, } 
street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, and 1, Newman-yard, ‘London. 


a 
014 0 


Electro Plate 


Bedding and Bed-hangings, 
Britannia Metal Good roe en 


Mezble Sew -pieces, 
Bed-room Cabinet Furniture, 


tchen F 


Newman- 





OMP ENS ATION 
N CASE OF INJURY. an 
A FIXED sua IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND. 

May be secured by a Policy of ‘the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s. i 1,0002. 
renee at the rate — - Gl per week for Inju ny. at Death, and 
oF particulars soply te e Clerks a e Railway S 
the Local Agents, or at the Offices. epee: 
Offices—64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET. 


W. J. VIAN, Secretary, 


a 
XTINCTION of PREMIUMS.—The New 
Series of the NORWICH UNION LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY provides a means of relieving a Life Policy from the 
pe wey aap ; emium ge | wags system espec; 
e Insurer.—For 
the Society’s Office, 50, Fleet-street, Ec. eT 








TOTAL REPEAL OF DUTY. 
[THE HAND.-IN- HAND IRE OFFICE, 


(Instituted a.p. 
makes no cHaRGE whatever for DULY from this date. 
1, New Bridge-street, E.C. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE AND LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1, idge- 
Blackfrinwe Wt. FICE, 1, New Bridge-street, 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Busi- 
ness, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 


The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members, 


RETURNS for 1869. 
Fire Department—66 per mt = 7 Premiums paid on First- 
88 KISKS, 
Life Department—60 per —- of = Premiums on all Policies of 
e first series. 
Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1868)—1,252,1741. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents persons of good 

position and charac ter. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LomBarp-stregt 
and CHARING CROSS. Established 1782. 


Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
m pt and liberal loss settlements. 
The fullest advantages of the proposed remission of Duty 
secured to the assured at once. - LOVELL, Sec, 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Chief Office—No. 1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON, 
Branch Office—No. 16, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820. 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, with the 
Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 2,800,0001., and the 
Assets, oe entirely of Investments in first-class Securities, 
oe = upwards of 950,0002. 

jurance ye why alone is equal to more than nine 
times the gy Inco 
t will hence be seen "that ample Security is guaranteed to 
the veg ye Attention is invited to the Prospectus of the 
Company, from which it will appear that all kinds of Assurances 
etected on the most moderate terms and the most liberal 
conditions. 
The Company aie oy Annuities and Endowments. 
pectuses obtained at the Offices as above, and of 
the yee throughout the Kingdom. 
AN NDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 











ORWIC H UNION FIRE OFFICE. _ 
POLICIES may now be EFFECTED FREE from DUTY. 
By this exemption and the BONUS SYSTEM of the Norwich 
Union, the cost of Insurance is reduced to the lowest ble 
scale, so that it is scarcely possible for any owner of property to be 
his own insurer on such advantageous terms as the Society offers. 
The Rates of Premium are in no case higher than those charged 
by the other principal Offices giving no Bonus to their Insurers. 
For Prospectuses apply at the | yaaa 's Offices, 50, Fleet-street. 
E.C. ; and Surrey-street, Norwich 





BONUS NOTICE. 


PELICAN 
= INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established in 1797. 
70, LOMBARD- StREET, bo el CHARING CROSS, 
Westminster. 

At the Fourth stnaiian Division of Profit, the Cash Bonus 
awarded to Policies of Twenty-eight Years’ Standin; ing was 
371. 138. 4d. pens cent. on the amount of Premiums received in the 
last apy ee 

The Additions made to Policies vary from 1l. 5s. to 27. 118. 8d. 
per cent. per annum on the sum assured, and give an average of 
more than 11. 15s, per cent. per annum on the sum assured at a 


ages. 
. ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 


UARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICE. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital Two Millions. 
11, LOMBARD-STREET, London, E.C. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—W illiam Steven, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 


Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. ao M. Harvey, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. J. G. Hubbard, Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. G. J. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. M.P. 
Charles F. Devas, E: usq. John Martin, Es: “a, 
Francis Hart Dyke, a Rowland Misener Esq. 
Sir W. = Farquh _— i. James Morri: 
James Goodson, Abraham J. Robaris, Esq. 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. Henry Vigne, Esq. 

omson Hankey, Esq. 

Secretary—Thomas Tallemach, Esq. 
Actuary—Samuel Brown, Esq. 

N.B. Fire Policies whieh EXPIRE at MIDSUMMER must 

be. — tpt ol a oo" fead Office, or with the Agents, on oF 
ure e 
The full Rit of ‘og Abolition of the Goverment Duty will 


afforded 
. and Form of Proposal free on application to the 
Company's Aeents, or to the Secretary. 
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| J “TT NION ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FIRE and LIFE. 
No. 81, CORNHILI, (corner of Finch-lane), and 
70, BAKER-STREET, Portman-square, London; 
And in Bristol, Liverpool, Edinburgh, Dublin, Hamburg, 
n, and Berne. 
Instituted in the ‘Reign of Queen Anne, A.D, 1714. 


Directors, Trustece, £c. 


sus Goa Meats Bw 
1 Britten, Esq. . Remington 8 . 

Dearles Charrington, Esq. Joseph Trueman Mills, Bea. 

Beriah Drew, Esq. John Morley, 

John Hibbert, Esq. 

Edmund Holland, Esq. 

Ww — Lawrence, Esd. , Alder- 


James Bentley, Esa. 


sq. 

George Spencer Smith, Esq. 
— en Soames, 

W. Foster White, Esq. 
Wm. Burrow es Lewis, Esq. Colonel Wilson, 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

FIRE INSURANCES due at MIROUMMER should be paid 
within fifteen days from the 24th of Jun 

The Directors are ready to receive pro sposals for insuring pro- 
aa fenerally, at equitable rates. All losses promptly and 

ett 

ine Abolition of the Duty from Midsummer, of which the 
Public receive the whole benefit, reduces the expense of insur- 
ance, in the case of private houses, by one half, and in all cases 


t. 
by 1s 6d. percent. | 17E DEPARTMENT. 

This Office bines every offered by any Assurance 
Company. {ts great age bec 9 large capital afford perfect security; 
the Premiums are very moderate, and the Bonuses distributed 
have been unusuall y large. Thirty days are now allowed for the 

ut of renewa. rena 
— PrenCLEMENT J, OLDHAM, Secretary. 
_Tune, 1869. _ 


SLER’ S ORYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
DELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu, Moderator Lamps and 
Lamps for India. TABLE GLASS of all kinds. Hea 
TAL GLASS, English and Foreign. Mess, Export, and Furnis! 


Orders promptly executed. 
= , ‘All Articles ked in plain figures. 


45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
Manufactory and Show Rooms, BROAD-STREET, Birmingham. 


Established 1807. 
prvre CLABET:S 
No. 1. Family Claret .. 


3. Dinner Claret .. (Sound full Bordeaux) 248. 
5. Dessert Claret .. (Fine flavoury Bordeaux) 368. 


T. 0. LAZENBY, 
90, 92, WIGMORE-STREET, LONDON, W., Wine Merchant. 














(Vin Ordinaire) . -. 198, 


8°HR ER *R. B. .2e S 


No. 1. Good Ordinary Sherry (Dry or rich) vo ae ont 
3. Sound Dinner Sherry (Dry or rich) os oe oe 8. 
5, Fine Dinner Sherry (Dry ¢ or r rich) oo ieee ald 488. 


EDGES & B U UTLE LE R 
Aig we to th 
PUR JULIEN N CLARET 
’ oe 5 ai. a — 268. Satie, a, aie. tte 
hoice Clarets of various ». * +» 968. 
. GUOD DINNER SHERRY 
at 248. and 308. per — 
Per dozen. 
Superior Golden Sherry . os 368. and 428. 
Choice Sherry—Pale, Golden, or Brown +» 488., S48. and 60s. 
HOCK and MOSELLE, 
at 248., 308., 368., 428., 488., 608. and 84s. 
Port from first- class onenets os ow 308., 368., 428. 
Very choice Old Po: dite. 608., 728., 
On receipt of a Post-office Order, or reference, of 
will be forwarded, with List of all other Wines 3 and Liqueurs, by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON, 155, REGENT-STREET, W.; and 30, KING’S-ROAD, 





BRIGHTON. 
Originally established a.p. 1667. 
MAYFALR SHERRY, 


at 368. per dozen. 


Mm AYFAIEB SHERRY, 
at 368. per dozen. 


MAYFAIR SHERRY, 


at 36s. per dozen. 


36s. MAYFAIR SHERRY. 36s. 


Fit fora Gentleman’ stable. Bottles included, and | Onrztage paid. 
ases 28. per dozen extra (ret tarnable) 
Post Orders payable Piccadill, 


SampPLes sent FREE OF acl 
CHARLES WARD & SON, 
(Established upwards of a Century), 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 


36s. MAYFAIR SHERRY. 36s. 


AYFATIR SHERRY, 


at 368. per dozen. 


M 
M Ye ae gt HERR Y, 


MAYFAIR SHERRY, 


at 36s. per dozen. 





MEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, TUCKER’S 
PATENT, suitable for every description of Metal and Wood 
ds, may be obtained (price from ! 258.) of most respectable 
Uv holsterae and Bedding Warehousemen, and of W. A. & S. 
EE, 6, FINSBU RY-PAVEMENT, London. 


CAUTION.—Each Mattress should bear the Patent Label. 





ICOLL’S PROMENADE COAT.—“ The | 


Prince’s Frock Coat” and “The Prince's Biting ¢ Coat,” | 
made of Elastic Cloths, She cost for Morning wear bei ag Oe 
42s. The same Styles and Shapes are made in Cloths of a higher 
finish for Dress Promenade, at various prices. 


ICOLL’S FASHIONABLE WAISTCOAT 


consists of Cashmeres, Quilt: Drills, . — are made 
of the same materials as the and Riding C: 


ICOLL’S FASHIONABLE TROUSERS 


are of Checks, Fancy and Plain Angolas, in different 
qualities, at prices from 14s., 188., 218., 258., &c. 


ICOLL’S FASHIONABLE OVERCOATS. 

meen | a Palet6t.”—This garment inclines some- 

what to the and has a very geutlemanly appearance ; is 

made of ad. satined, for One Guinea ; Fancy Cheviot, trimmed 

ory silk and ele et, Two Guineas and a Half; of Melton Cloth, 
uineas. 


ICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in EVENING 
and monmnee DRESS for GENTLEMEN.—Dress Coats, 
to 738. 6d. rning Coats, 42s. 


528. 6d. to ; Frock Coats, 638. to 84s.; Mo: 
to 638. 


ERVANTS’ LIVERIES.—The Best at 
Moderate Prices. Treble Milled Cloth Overcoats and Milled 
Gates Frock Coats, thoroughly Waterproof, for Grooms and Coach- 


“n. J. NICOLL, Tailor to the Queen, the Royal Family, and 
the Courts of Ew rope. London: a4, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, 
W.; and 22, Cornhill, E.C. Manches : 10, Mosley-street. Liver- 
pool: 50, Bold-street. Bir , Moweteons 


ooD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS. 
HOWARD'S PATE 
No. 2,138. 
= ten of, and more durable than, painting and graining. Plas- 
wali . ceilings, doors, or other surfaces covered with any 
selected. Special desi in any style, and estimates 
Baow OMS, 
26 and 27, BERNERS-STREET, London. 








PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet-street (corner of Chancery-lane). 

Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 38., 48., 58., and 68. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 58. 6d. & 68. 6d. per 1,000, 
The'“ TEMPLE ENVELOPE,” high inner fiap, 1s. per 100. 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, 68. 6d. perream. RULED ditto, 7s. 6d. 

BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. per ream. 

BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100—(Super thick). 
The fs Vellum wee Pe pes HOUSE” NOTE, introduced 


C. 5 quires for 2s. 6d. 
COLOURED pote bt G (Relief) reduced to 1s. per 100. 
Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s. Monograms, two 
letters, from 58. ; three letters, from 7s, Address Dies from 38, 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
Illustrated Belnoliat of of Paper, Envelopes, Inkstands, Stationery 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Albums, &c., post free. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 


GAUCE—LEA & PERRINS.—SAUCE. 
THE Ba Lf ht hl gd 


y C 
«RHE ONLY GOOD SAUCE, va 
Its use improves appetite and digestion, 
ame FOR PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR. 
EWARE of IMITATIONS, 
re avoid which, see the Names 
LEA & PERRINS, on all bottles and labels, 
Ask for “LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE. 


Agents—CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, ane sold by al? 
Dealers in Sauces throughout the World 

















ARVEY’S SAUCE. —CAUTION. —The 





TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 


HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 3s, 6d. post free. 
Prize Medal—London and Paris. 


\ ECHI’S DRESSING BAGS. 
112, REGENT-STREET. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES post free. 


WEN’S BRAN TABLET, 6d. 
The Soap for White and Soft Hands. 
Also EWEN’S SANDAL WOOD TABLETS. 
Sold Everywhere by Chemists, Grocers, and Perfumers. 


HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel- 
plated with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fre. 
Lists of Prices, with 130 Illustrations, of all sizes and 
of Chubb’s Safes, Strong-room Doors, and Locks, sen’ nt free by 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


puse AERATED WATERS. 


Ellis’s Ruthin Soda Water. Ellis’s Ruthin a Lemonade. 

Ellis’s Ruthin Potass Water. Ellis’s Lithia Water. 

Ellis’s Ruthin Seltzer Water. Ellis’s Lithia & Potass Water. 
For GOUT—the last-named is a splendid remedy. 

Every Cork is branded “ R. Exxis & Son, Ruthin,” and every 
Label bears their trade-mark, without which none is genuine. 
Sold by Chemists, Hotel-keepers, Confectioners, an 0) 
only from R. Euuis & Sox, Ruthin, North Wales. 


ONVERTIBLE- OTTOMANS for Centre of 
Rooms, to form two Settees and two Easy Chairs, a great 
improvement on the ordinary Ottoman. Only of 
FILMER & SONS, Upno.srerers, 
3land 32, BERNERS-STREET, Oxford-street, W. 
Factory, 34 and 35, CHARLES-STREET. 
An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 























FrELvs “UNITED KINGDOM” SOAP. 
(Registered.) 
This beautiful Soap is madein six varieties, viz., Che white 


and brown Windsor, lavender, honey, and glycerine, each tablet 
having a distinctive tint and perfume, the whole forming a com- 
bination of colour, form, and fragrance entirely unique. Price 
3d. per Tablet. See the Name oneach. Wholesale of 


J.C. & J. FIELD, 36, UPPER MARSH, Lambeth, 8. 
FFs, SASECCAS COCOA 
P wit! leb 


ted Caraccas Nut. 








RY’S CARACCAS COCOA 
owes its fine aroma and especial excellence to the 
Cocoa imported from the Caraccas, so long = 
brated for the production of the finest Cocoa in 
the world and to other choice growths selected for 
their peculiarly delicious flavour. 





RY’S CARACCAS COCOA 
will prove to persons in delicate health, or under 
of diet treatment, a valuable and favourite article 
of diet 


ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 

tern TOOTH BRUSHES, and Penetrating unbleached Hair 
Brushes, Improved Flesh and Brushes, genuine Sm: 
8 es, and every descri — of “Brush Comb and Perfu > 
The Tooth Brushes seare reh bet between the divisions of the Teeth— 
the bristles do not come k Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline 
Tooth Powder, 28. per box. Address 131s, OXFORD-STREET. 








of this celebrated Sauce rticularly neamastod 
ay tay that each Bottle bears the —~ -known label, si me 
1 eiteabeth Lazenby.” This label is protected by perpetual in 
— >> in Chaneety of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none 


E. LAZENBY & SON, of 6, EDWARDS-STREET, Tyrtmen- 
square, London, as oo e wag pee of the receipt of Harvey 
Sauce, are compelled to give this caution, from the fact that their 
— are har | imitated with a view to deceive purchasers. 

by all respectable Grocers, Druggists and Oilmen. 





,LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES; SAUCES 
and CONDIMEN 
E. ‘LAZENBY & SON, Sole Peopaichors of th — the celebrated Racal saipte 
and Manu mfesusers, of the NCES and 
MENTS so long an > in ly agahon by their Be ong are 
led to =o the public against the inferior preparations 
d ed in close imitation of their goods, 


with a view to lead the public. Consumers having difficulty 
peovuring the Genuine Articles are respectfully informal that 
they can be di’ the Manufacturers at their Foreign 


from 
bg ere? i= Seosek fete cn cantieat Portman-square, London, 
ree on 


K, LASENEY & SON beg to announce that 
their POSTAL ADDRESS has been CHANGED from 








rds-street, Portman-square, to 99, WIGMORE-STREET, 
I uare, the er ue Board of Works having 


united with Wigmore-strect, 





rected that 
under the title of Wigmore-stree' 
5 BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 


NV RS. ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR RE- 
ssonen—> will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR 
» its pt pr colour and beauty. It will cause Hair to Grow 


Sport will promote Luxuriant Growt 

Falling Hair is immediately Checked. 
Thin Hair Thickened. 

Baldness Preven’ 





i 
In large oo pesos ag _— Sold by Chemists and 
Perfumers. iroular fre 

oa 266, tnd socaons, London. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. — 
The best remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; 
and the best mild a ient for Delicate Constitutions, especially 
adapted LADIES, CH ILDREN, and INFANTS. 
poerenineemn & a 172, New Bond-street, London ; 
and of all Chemists throughout the World. 


AIR RESTORED, PRES ERVED, and 
BEAUTIFIED by the use of ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR 
OIL.—This elegant spa ——- Oil i “y aoteeneny in high repute 
for its unpreceden: ccess durin, t sixty years in pro- 
moting the — and beautifying the Ceuta hair. Price 38. 6d., 
78., 108. ual to four small), and 21s. per Bottle. Sola by 
Chemists oad ‘erfumers. 


*,* Ask for ‘“‘ Rowlands’ Macassar Oil.” 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS 


ROMOTE APPETITE, aid Digestion, and 
Purify the Blood. 











Mr. Wi1u1a™ Preyrice, Gorleston, Suffolk, 
Says ‘‘I really do believe PARR’S PILLS are the best medicine 
ever offered to the Public: they not only invigorate the body, 
but they also enliven and the mind.—Sept. 25, 1866, 


ae tase COLLEGE of HEALTH, Euston- 
London.—Health secured by Morrison’s Vegetable 
Universal “Medicines. Page A Ww orks of James Morrison, the 
Hygeist. No V: 0 Poisons. 
INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. 
GENTLE APERIENT and a POWERFUL TONIC, 
Sold Everywhere, in Bottles, 1s. 1id., 28. 9d. and 118. 
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CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, LONDON AND NEW YORK. 








CASSELL’S SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 





In Monthly Parts, price One Shilling, 


ILLUSTRATED TRAVELS, 


A MAGAZINE OF ben GEOGRAPHY, AND ADVENTURE. 
ted by H. W. BATES, 
iitetintibieotieny of the Royal Geographical Society. 
“Truly a magnificent week, edited , A a ——- who is thoroughly y op to hi his duties, and illustrated by first-class artists, among 
e 


whom we may mention M. The r and printing are as good r,and the book is in every way worthy of being 
accepted as a permanent recor’ of all that +7 worthy to be known in * aiscovery, geography, and adventure.’ ”—Manchester Examiner. 


Parts I., II., I11., IV., V., VI. and VII. now ready.—Amongst the Contributors are— 
Lieutenant W. F. PRIDEAUX, F.R.G.S. M. AIME HUMBERT. 
Major A. R. CALHOUN. J. E. DAVIS, Staff Commander, R.N. F.R.G.S. 
THOMAS J. HUTCHINSON, F.R.G.S. A. BELL, B.A. M.B. 
FREDERICK WHYMPER. Lieutenant C. R. LOW. 
D. T. ANSTED, M.A. F.R.S. F.R.G.S. H. W. CROFTON, M.A., H.M. Chaplain at Rangoon. 
M. D. CHARNAY. 


CASSELL’S MAGAZINE. 


Price Sixpence. 
** No periodical is at all to be compared with it.”—Edinburgh Daily Review. 
* Amusing, and has plenty of good illustrations.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ Well printed on toned paper, and copiously illustrated.”—Atheneum. 


** Well supplied with reading matter, and very neatly and pleasantly illustrated. Considering the merits of its contents, and the 
beauty of its mechanical execution, it is one of the cheapest periodicals offered to the public.”—New York Weekly Review. 





Several Articles of unusual interest appear in the JULY PART (Part 28), now ready, of CASSELL’S MAGAZINE, 
Amongst which are :— 
1. AMONG THE THIEVES, by the Rev. Arruur Murse tt, being an account of 
Evenings spent by the writer in the Haunts of Thieves. 
2. STREET SENSATIONS and LONDON EXCITEMENTS. 


ARCHER. Illustrated. 

3. FAMOUS BRITISH SHIPS, 
Commander BENNETT, R.N. 

THE NEW_TAT.E ‘BAFFLED, by Jutia Gopparp, 
Part (Part 26), and in No. 116. 


** ORDER CASSELL’S MAGAZINE, Parts 26 to 28, price 6d. 
*,* CASSELL’S MAGAZINE is published also in WEEKLY NUMBERS, price One Penny. 


THE WORLD OF WONDERS. 


Price Sixpence, 


“e wonderful book, truly. When complete it will bea capital collection of oddities and wonders of every kind and sort, forming 
a volume of most amusing reading, and useful as well as interes’ oe ”— Literary Churchman. 
“Whatever comes under the designation of ‘ wendertul,, whether in Nature or Art, in “the present or the past, here finds itself 
recorded in as pleasant a fashion as the subject admits of. ‘The World of Wonders’ will doubtless become the standard book of its 
¢lass.”—Birmingham Daily 


The JULY Part (Part IX.) is now ready. Published also in Weekly Numbers, price One Penny. 
*,* The WORLD of WONDERS has already reached a circulation of 60,000 copies. 


By Tuomas 
including famous Deeds of Naval Daring. By 


is commenced in the May 





CASSELL’S PRIMARY SERIES 


An entinely ew and Original Series of Manuals, 
oe a view to meeting the want indica! 
ajesty’s pea Fs of Education in National é 
Schools. 
The Boy’s First Reader, in Words of Om 
Syllable, with Spelling Lessons. Cloth, 4d. e 
The Girl’s First Reader, in Words of Gj 
Syllable, with Spelling Lessons. Cloth, 4d. 


Elemen tic, With more 
1,100 Examples. Cloth, 4d. 


Elementary Geography. Cloth, 4d. 
Elementary British History, Cloth, 6d, 
Right Lines in their Right Places; 


Geometry without Instruments. Cloth, 1s. 


Our Houses, and What They are Made 


Cloth, 1s. 


Our Bodies: an Elementary Text-Book 
Human Physiology. 100 Questions. Cloth, 1s. 4 
*,* Other Volumes in active preparation. : 4 A 


The SPECTATOR, in a, notice of ‘ Right Lines in th 
Places,’ says :—‘‘ This book is mucant to teach th 
rudiments of soem The c ail 


aspect of lines, angles, 
perties. is wad it is A, ttle egesies to 2 Bul " 
oF a dra . and seems likel: yy tes be useful 1g 
%.. by oa art 
before the age of fou 


into the aif culties of Euclid mucl 
erally of 
syn b 


hey ofte hae sit i in a class for months oper really 
angle is; anything that can smooth the way, and give fair 
for the ‘intelligence, we welcome, and this little manual pro 


CASSELL’S TECHNICAL SER 


CONSISTING OF A SERIES OF TWO-SHILLING 
VOLUMES. 
red with a view to the Volu being u 
ublic and Private Schools— “for Home St 
Colleges and Scientific 
and other Schools—and for P 
preparing for the *Witw tworth Lyra ry < the Go 
ment Department o lence ani . t, Arts, 
Middle-Class and other Examinations, —— 


Now ready, 
Vol. I.— Linear Drawing. By Etus 


DAVIDSON. With about 150 Ilustrati ns, a Whole 
Diagrams of Working Drawings. Pri ‘ - 


Vol. IL. —Orthographic and Teometsiil 
ao Whol a ve, the “y+ Author. Illustrated with 5 








ba - pao is dog: 


wn on Wood by the 


Vol. III. — Building Construction 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. : 
With 133 Illustrations, drawn on Wood Pby th the Author, 


Linear Drawing and Projection. The Two | 
Volumes in One. Cloth, lettered, 3s. 


*,* To be followed by aor enna, 





THE CHILD’S BIBLE. 


Price Sixpence. 
LARGE PRINT, LARGE PICTURES. 
To be completed in 104 Penny Numbers, or 24 Sixpenny Parts.—Part X. is now ready. 
“The plan of the pe weak 9 or far preferable to that of presenting Bible stories. We have no doubt the work will prove eminently 
romises well. 


“<The comes: — 
d paragraphs t the ‘sweet stories of old’ are here supplied in something like the form of a child’s ideal, and are made addi- 
tionally attractive ait the beautiful and truthful-like illustrations of the text.” —Glasgow Daily Herald. 


** Of the CHILD'S BIBLE more than 50,000 copies have been sold. 


CASSELL’S NEW POPULAR EDUCATOR, 


Now publishing in Weekly Numbers, 1}d.; Monthly Parts, 7d. and 84d. ; Half-Yearly Volumes, 68. 
Forming an Encyclopeedia of Elementary, Technical, and Moral Education, within the reach and capacity of all. 


*.* Now ready, Parts I. to XX. and also Vols. I., Il. and II. 


Professor Leone Levi, in his ple Lecture upon ‘Our Workmen; their Labours, Trials, and Rewards,’ said,—“ Of books on 
technical ed odkeoplien there are a very many ofa popular character; but let me recommend to you ‘ The Popular Educator’ and 
Technical Series’ published by Messrs. Cassell. In the former you have a perfect mine of information, and the sciences are taught 
in an easy and popular style; in the latter you have the practical application of science to the various branches of skilled workman- 
ship. Take up these publications, and ver. y soon you may become masters of many sciences, which will enable you to perform your 
dabour with greater ability, and withal with greater pleasure.” 


al a 7 a ia Dent XIX., price 7d. 7 the SERVICE PA NEW SUBJECTS were commenced : 

ng Science. 2. CIVIL 8. PERS.—Forming a Complete Guide to the Civil Service to resent time. 3. 

CORRESPOND INCE in FRENCH.—A Set of Moet ae Letters ang Freeh and English. r” be GLI SH Tt ERATURE.—A 

Course of Lessons upon the Greatest Works in the Englis Langeare XEROCISES in EUCLID.—To meet the requirements of 
Examination, where Geometry is introduced. 6. REA IN Gs TIN. aS familiarize Students Mviib the Latin Classics. 


Instead of the distracting divisions of chapters and verses, it is arranged in separate subjects 





1, ASTRONOMY. rKyeg 4 popularizing this 





GALBRAITH and HAUGHTON’S 
SCIENTIFIC MANUALS. 


The guia character of this Series is well known, as fi 
‘ext-Books for the Dublin University and numerous fi 
Arithmetic. 2,000 Examples. 3s. 6d. 
Plane Trigonometry. 2s. 6d. 
Euclid, ElementsI., II., III. 2s. 6d. 
Euclid. BooksIV., V., VI. 2s. 6d. 
Mathematical Tables. 3s. 6d. 
Mechanics. 3s. 6d. 
Optics, 2s. 6d. 
Hydrostatics. 
Astronomy. 
Steam Engine. 
Algebra. 73. 6d. 
Tides and Tidal Currents. 


with Tidal Cards. Cloth, lettered, 3s. 
Natural Philosophy. Cloth, 4s. 6d. : 
The Three Kingdoms of Nature. Wi) 


numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


New Edition. 3s. 6d. 
New Edition. 5s. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


New Editi 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, Ludgate-hill, London; and Broadway, New York. 





Editorial Commuhications should be addressed to ** The Editor”—Adverti 
Priated od by J 


tsand B 





amEs Hotmes, at No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the county of Middlesex; and published by Jonn Francis, 20, 
her, at 20, Wellington- street aforesaid. Agents: for ScoTLanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh:—for IneELanp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin. —Saturday, June 26, 1869. 


Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, Londom,W.C. 


Wellington-street, in said cou 








